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LIFE  AND  CORREJ^PONDENCE  OF  JOHN 
FOSTER. 

[The  decease  of  a  person  so  distinguished 
in  the  literary  and  religious  world  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character, 
and  the  publication  of  his  Correspondence, 
have  naturally  called  forth  notices  of  greater 
or  less  extent  in  many  of  the  leading  British 
journals.  We  have  seen  none  of  these  more 
completely  and  candidly  presenting  the  life, 
and  mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  man,  than 
the  following  from  the  British  (Quarterly,  an 
eminent  dissenting  periodical.  While  it  will 
be  found  friendly  to  the  subject,  it  deals  fairly 
with  his  well-known  faults  as  an  author  and  a 
man  ;  and  as  Foster’s  fame  has  become  almost 
as  familiar  with  us  as  with  his  own  countrymen, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  sketch  will  be  well  re¬ 
ceived  and  profitably  read. — En  j 

From  the  nritiidi  <iuartcrly  Review. 

The  JAfe  and  Correspondence,  of  John  Fos¬ 
ter.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Rylanu.  With 
Notices  of  Mr.  I'^oster,  as  a  Preacher  and 
a  Companion.  By  John  Shkpraui), 
Author  of  ‘  Thoughts  on  Devotion/ 

T  wo  vols.  8vo.  pp.  468.  590. 

About  a  century  since,  the  pass  from 
VoL.  IX.  No.  III.  19 


Lancashire  into  Yorkshire,  through  the  vale 
of  Todmorden,  was  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  in  England.  Its  hill-tops,  thrown  into 
every  variety  of  shape,  seemed  to  lift  the.m- 
selves  aloft  as  if  to  break  the  force  of  the 
winter  storm,  or  to  present  a  natural  rest¬ 
ing-place  to  the  summer  clouds  as  they 
coursed  each  other  from  height  to  height, 
and  threw  their  flitting  shadows  over  the 
glens  below.  Some  of  those  heights  were 
barren,  and  have  so  been  since  the  upburst 
of  the  mighty  forces  which  made  them  what 
they  are;  but  the  less  elevated  were  crown¬ 
ed,  or  clothed  from  base  to  summit,  with 
ancient  and  richly  hanging  woods.  The 
dells,  which  receded  right  and  left  from  the 
main  line  of  road,  presented  curves  and 
slopes,  and  sometimes  abrupt  and  jagged 
outlines,  in  almost  every  form,  intersected 
with  rock,  and  wood,  and  verdure ;  and, 
after  rain,  while  the  voice  of  birds  welcomed 
the  returning  sunshine,  every  hill-side  might 
be  heard  tossing  forth  its  tributary  waters 
to  feed  the  Ilebden,  as  it  rolled  through  its 
deeper  bed  beneath.  The  little  of  handi¬ 
craft  which  mixed  itself  with  the  husbandry 
of  the  district,  was  not  more  than  sufficed 
to  impart  those  traces  of  man  to  Nature, 
which  make  even  Nature  more  beautiful. 
This  description,  be  it  remembered,  applies 
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to  the  vale  of  Todrnorden,  ns  it  was  in  the 
last  century,  when  its  seclusion  had  not 
been  broken  in  upon  either  by  canals  or 
railways,  and  when  the  space  now  occupied 
with  tall  chimneys,  and  lofty  sipiare  huild- 
ings,  and  with  grouped  or  scattered  multi¬ 
tudes  of  arlizan  dwelling-places,  had  little 
of  its  present  appearance. 

One  point  of  this  valley  bears  the  name 
of  Ilehden  bridge,  and,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  there  stood  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  spot,  in  the  direction  of  Wains- 
gate,  a  small  farm-house.  The  couple  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  were  the  occupants  of  that 
house,  had  their  employment,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  time,  partly  in  the  labor  of  the 
farm,  and  partly  in  weaving.  The  husband 
was  no  common  person.  It  was  his  habit 
of  caution  and  forethought  which  had  pre¬ 
vented  his  taking  upon  him  the  responsiliil- 
ities  of  a  family  until  he  had  passed  his  for¬ 
tieth  year.  He  was  then  a  devout  man — a 
Christian.  Mr.  Grimshaw,  of  Haworth,  one 
of  that  small,  but  noble-hearted  band  of 
clergymen,  who,  about  that  time,  began  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  manner  of  men 
who  understood  and  believed  it,  had  been 
the  means  of  (rivimr  the  mind  of  our  farm- 

o  “ 

ing  and  weaving  friend  this  wholesome  di¬ 
rection.  But,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  the  convert  did  not  remain  a  church¬ 
man.  He  became  a  member  of  the  small 
Baptist  church  at  Wainsgate.  His  temper 
was  cheerful,  and  his  views  were  much  more 
expanded  than  was  common  with  men  in 
his  circumstances;  but,  on  the  whole,  his 
habits  disposed  him  to  avoid  society  rather 
than  to  seek  it.  Not  a  few  of  his  happiest 
hours  were  given  to  reading,  meditation, 
and  prayer.  Near  Hebden  bridge  there  is 
a  secluded  spot,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wood  by 
the  side  of  the  Hebden,  and  marked  by  its 
projecting  rock,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  this  good  man.  It  was  his  ‘  cave’  ol 
refuge  for  thought  and  devotion.  We  can 
readily  suppose  that  among  his  brother 
Baptists  such  a  man  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  an  oracle.  He  w  as  not  only  betier  read 
than  most  of  his  neighbors  in  theology,  but 
as  possessing  more  than  the  common  share 
of  acuteness  and  discrimination,  was  better 
qualified  than  most  to  dii^est  what  he  read. 
On  the  decease  of  the  Baptist  pastor,  this 
gifted  brother  was  one  of  a  small  number 
who  read  ‘  Gurnal’s  Christian  Armor,’  iiu 
the  common  benefit,  on  alternate  Sundays. 
It  is  remembered  of  this  reader,  that  when 
he  came  to  passages  which  struck  him  as 
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particularly  good,  the  exclamation  was  not 
uiifreijuently  heard,  ‘  'I'hal’s  sound  divinity,’ 
or,  ‘  Author,  I  am  of  thy  opinion.’  ’I'liis 
estimable  man  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1814.  His  wife,  w  ho 
is  described  as  his  counterpart  in  soundness 
of  understanding,  integrity,  and  piety,  sur¬ 
vived  him  two  years. 

Such  was  the  birth-place,  and  such  were 
the  parents  of  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  who 
was  Ijorn  on  the  ITlli  of  September,  1770. 
On  the  tomb-stone  of  the  elder  Foster,  is 
the  following  characteristic  inscription — 

‘  John  Foster  exchanged  this  life  for  a  bet¬ 
ter,  March  21,  1814,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-third  after 
God  had  fully  assured  him  that  he  was  one 
of  his  sons.’  The  subject  of  these  memoirs 
was  the  first  child  of  his  parents,  and  the 
only  further  addition  to  their  family  was  a 
second  son,  about  four  years  younger.  Fos¬ 
ter  saw  his  parents  for  the  last  time  in  1801, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  then 
said  of  them,  ‘ 'I'liey  fear  not  death,  nor 
need  to  fear  it  ;  for  they  are  eminently  ripe 
for  heaven.  I  have  never  met  with  piety 
more  active  and  sublime.’ 

In  the  early  life  of  men  of  genius  we  see 
less  of  the  fruit  of  circumstances,  than  of 
the  jiower  which  is  not  to  be  controlled  by 
circumstances.  4'he  charm  of  their  story 
coniinonly  is,  that  they  should  have  done  so 
much  for  themselves,  amidst  an  outward 
allotment  that  rlid  .so  little  for  them.  It 
would  sometimes  seem  as  though  the  gifts 
of  the  mind  came  from  one  sovereignty,  and 
the  gifts  of  what  is  called  fortune  from  an¬ 
other,  and  that  the  two  crowns  are  at  issue 
— so  marked  are  the  apparent  cross  purpo¬ 
ses  observable  in  the.se  two  kinds  of  liestow- 
ments.  But  this  is  done  that  there  may  be 
an  aristocracy  of  nature,  placed  over  against 
the  ari.-tocracy  of  accident — that  your  high 
family  pretensic.ns  might  be  counterpoised 
by  pretensions  based  on  a  still  higher  rela¬ 
tionship — that  the  wealth  of  the  inner  life 
of  man,  which  comes  from  above,  might  be 
|)layed  olfin  the  game  of  existence  against 
the  wealth  of  the  outer  life,  which  at  best  is 
only  of  the  earth.  'Fw’o  things,  it  would 
seem,  are  necessary  to  the  cfliciency  ot  this 
more  natural  aristocracy — that  there  should 
be  power,  and  that  the  power  pos.sesscd 
>hould  be  somewhat  severely  tested — that 
It  should  be  pow'cr  called  to  that  kind  of 
w’arfare  with  opposing  inlluences  which  is 
favorable  to  a  growing  manhood. 

'Fhe  power  of  Foster  was  a  power  thus 
tried  and  matured.  In  his  early  years  he 
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was  subject  to  many  disadvantages.  Ills 
disposition  was  naturally — we  may,  perliajis, 
say  hereditarily — tliouglilful  and  reserved. 
His  strong  individuality  was  ever  disposing 
him  to  collapse  upon  himself.  When  not 
more  titan  twelve  years  old,  this  peculiarity 
was  so  dominant  as  to  cause  him  to  I’eel  a 
painrul  want  of  alhnity  both  with  the  young 
and  old  about  him.  As  a  boy,  he  was  no 
companion  for  boys;  and  with  older  persons 
it  was  often  matter  of  bewilderment  how  the 
mind  of  such  a  child  as  ‘  yon’  shottld  have 
come  by  such  ‘  old-fashioned’  w  ays  of  think¬ 
ing  and  talking.  No  oite  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Foster,  and  especially  no 
one  acquainted  with  his  earlier  letters  as 
printed  in  this  collection,  can  feel  the  slight¬ 
est  difliculty  in  conceiving  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  as  being  of  this  description.  The 
absence  of  all  sisterly  intluence,  the  dispar¬ 
ity  between  his  own  years  and  those  of  his 
only  brother,  the  advanced  age  of  his  pa¬ 
rents,  and  the  fact  that  he  grew  up  almost 
to  manhood  under  the  parental  roof — all 
these  were  circumstances  tending  necessa- 
rily  to  separate  him  from  sympathy,  and  to 
throw  him  alnn)st  entirely  on  his  own  pent- 
up  mnsings  and  emotions.  The  natural 
effect  followed.  His  manner  became  timid, 
shrinking,  aw'kw'ard,  amonnling,  it  is  said, 
to  ‘  an  inliuile  shyness  ;’  and  tliis  mischiel', 
though  partly  overcome  in  after  life,  left  its 
impression  on  his  character  and  manners  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  Writing,  in  later  years, 
to  his  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  he  says — ‘  I  had,  when  a  child, 
the  feelings  of  a  foreigner  in  the  place,  and 
some  of  the  earliest  musings  that  kindled 
my  passions,  were  on  plans  for  abandoning 
it.  My  heart  felt  a  sickening  vulgarity,  be¬ 
fore  my  knowledge  could  make  compari¬ 
sons.  My  involuntary  nnretleciing  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  mental  character  of  my  very 
few  acquaintance  were  probably  just,  as  to 
their  being  qualified  to  reciprocate  my  sen¬ 
timents  and  fancies.’ 

But  if  the  people  about  the  place  of  his 
birth  were  little  to  his  mind,  the  scenery  of 
the  neighborhood  commanded  his  admira¬ 
tion.  It  was  good  in  what  it  was,  and  bet¬ 
ter  in  what  it  su^raested.  Itassisted  him  to 
revel  in  imagination  amidst  the  scenes  ol 
more  profound  beauty,  or  ot  more  atfecting 
grandeur,  of  which  his  books,  from  time  to 
time,  gave  him  some  conception.  The  very 
words,  woods  and  forests^  called  up  pictures 
of  sublimity  which  filled  him  with  emotion. 
Calm  and  grave  as  his  temperament  always 
seemed  to  be,  he  was  generally  much  more 


moved  by  indications  of  vastness  and  power, 
than  by  the  merely  beautiful.  We  remember 
once  standing  at  his  side  when  the  object 
before  him  was  a  caged  eagle,  when  the 
anatomical  display  of  strength  in  the  noble 
bird  was  the  special  object  of  his  attention, 
and  he  remarked  on  the  tendency  of  the 
signs  of  mere  power  to  call  forth  admiration 
in  a  manner  wliich  showed  that  the  specula¬ 
tion  w  as  no  novelty  to  his  thoughts.  At  any 
lime  he  would  probably  have  turned  from  a 
Claude,  or  a  Poussin,  to  works  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  Salvator  Rosa,  or  a  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  In  his  youth  he  was,  of  cour.^ie,  suf¬ 
ficiently  innocent  of  knowing  any  thing 
about  the  e.xistence  of  such  geniuses;  but 
the  strength  of  his  imagination,  and  the  al¬ 
most  living  force  of  his  a.ssociaiions,  made 
him  particularly  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  the  great,  the  awful,  and  the  mysteri¬ 
ous,  even  from  his  earliest  childhood.  We 
suspect  that  the  young  of  the  jiresent  gen¬ 
eration  know'  little  of  the  superstilions  ter¬ 
rors  with  which  the  novitiate  of  life  in  the 
case  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  was 
so  dreadfully  beset.  Foster,  sjieaking  of 
his  childhood,  says — ‘  the  lime  of  going  to 
bed  was  an  awful  season  of  each  day  ;’  and 
the  children  were  few  in  those  days  who 
had  not  been  taught  to  assign  a  place  in 
iheir  .'^leeping-rooni,  in  the  long  passage,  or 
in  some  adjoining  apartment,  to  the  super¬ 
natural  ;  though  in  the  case  of  our  embryo 
man  of  letters,  pictures  of  that  sort  were 
probably  more  frequent  and  vivid  than  with 
boys  of  a  much  duller  fancy.  The  skeleton 
which  met  him  every  night  in  the  room 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  to  his  cham¬ 
ber,  was  seen,  no  doubt,  by  his  theurgic 
vision,  with  a  clearness  whicli  no  other  boy 
in  Hebdcii  bridge,  or  Wainsgate,  could 
have  brought  to  the  scrutiny  ;  and  vain 
would  have  been  his  effort  to  make  others 
see  those  processes  of  Indian  torture,  the 
sight  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  could  not 
at  limes  himself  escape  from,  by  any  efikut 
for  the  purpose.  That  trumpery  sto<il  there, 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  what  is  there  re¬ 
markable  about  that  ?  The  boy,  John  Fos¬ 
ter,  will  never  use  it — years  pass,  and  still 
he  will  not  use  it — why  is  this?  'Phe  stool 
had  been  the  properly  of  a  man  who  came 
by  his  death  in  a  sudden  and  strange  way, 
and  whose  ghost,  it  was  said,  had  been  seen 
111  a  barn  near  his  house!  To  that  timid, 
taciturn  boy,  there  was  more  about  that 
stool  than  the  eye  could  look  upon,  or  than 
any  sense  could  recognize.  To  him  it  was 
I  an  object  of  the  imagination,  and  though  it 
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might  not  speak  to  oiliers,  t«)  liiin  it  never  j  ‘When  about  fourteen  years  old,  he  corn- 


failed  to  speak,  and  the  mind  must  he  slug 
nish  in  its  discernment  which  does  not  see 


nuinicated  to  the  associate  just  named,  the 
poiLUiant  anxiety  he  had  suilered  from  com- 


f .  ii.  .1  ......^11  ..  panin;  his  character  with  the  requirements  of 

in  that  small  incuJeni  a  stronrrly-marked  e!e-  .  ,  i  i  i  i  .i  .  i  i  i  r  i 

the  divine  law,  and  added,  that  he  had  tound 

ment  ot  the  tutiire  man,  I  p^.|n3f  Q,,|y  j,y  pricing  a  .«;imple  reliance  on 

I  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  for  acceptance 

But  unfavoraiile  as  this  home  education,  |  hefore  God.  Six  days  after  the  completion  of 

and  much  beside,  may  have  been,  the  lot  his  seventeenth  year  he  became  a  member  of 

of  young  Foster  was  not  wholly  an  adverse  j  Baptist  church  at  Hebden  bridge.  His 

one.  Ills  parents  exercised  a  most  effect- ' and  other 
1  I  1  •  1  1  1-  •  '  triends,  who  had  watched  with  deep  interest 

ual  guard  over  Ins  moral  and  religious  ,  •  i  .i  i  j  i  •  .*  j 

.  ”  •  11,'^  bis  early  thoughllidness  and  piety,  urged 

training.  J  lie  circle  in  uincli  lie  grew  |,|n,  j,;.,  ,,,len,s  the  Clirisiian 

up  was  one  ol  kiinliiess,  and  one  in  wincli  >  ministry.  Whellicr  he  liiiil  himself  previous- 

good  sense  and  integrity  were  united  with  j  ly  Ibrrned  such  a  design  is  not  known :  the 

sincere  piety.  In  the  objects  of  his  filial  j  object  of  their  washes  soon  became  his  delib- 

affection  and  confidence,  he  saw'  the  per-  clioice,  and  alter  giving  satisfactory 

sons  who  were  regarded  with  similar  feel-  P^ools  ol  his  abilitie.s.  he  was ‘set  apart  for 

i..  *  I  •  II  .1  •  11  the  ministerial  oiiice  by  a  .‘ipeciiil  religious  ser- 

ings  by  the  best  people  in  all  the  neighbor-  17  .i  ^  r  •11 

,  "  ,  I  •  r  .  ,  •  ”  1  vice,  hor  the  purpo.se  ot  receiving  classical 

hood.  One  ol  his  father  s  favorite  sen- ;  i„^,riiclion  and  oencral  niciital  imiirovenicnt, 

tenccs,  he  inlorins  us,  was  ‘  1  he  noblest  ^  (m  becaiiie,  sliortly  after,  an  iiiniiite  at  Brear- 

motive  is  the  public  good!’  His  house  ley  Hall,  where  Dr.  Fawcett,  in  connexion 

was  a  kind  of  sanctuary.  Religious  meet- j  with  his  labors  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  di- 

ings  w'ere  often  held  there.  On  every  reeled,  at  that  time,  the  study  ol  a  tew  theo- 

Tuesday  evening,  .Mr.  Foster  pre.sided  at  candidates.  Ihirt  ot  each  day  w'aa 

'  1  1  •  !•  J  '  •still  spent  m  assistim*'  his  iiarenls  at  their 

a  prayer  meeting  under  his  own  root,  and  j  ,  *  ,  ,  *  c 

.  ^  ®  ...  11  ‘  u.sual  emplovment.«.  During  the  rest  ol  the 

in  olfering  the  concluding  prayer,  which  ipplicalion  to  study  was  so  intense 

he  always  did,  it  was  observed  that  he  ;  .jp  jq  ^ixcite  appreliensions  for  his  health.  Fre- 
never  omitted  the  petition — ‘  Oh,  Lord,  j  quently’.  w’hole  nights  w'ere  spent  in  reading 
bless  the  lads  !’ — the  lads  being  John  Fos-  and  meditation,  and  on  these  occasions  his 
ter,  and  his  then  only  companion,  Henry  !  resort  w’as  a  grove  in  Dr.  Fawcett’s 

llorsefail.  Nor  was  the  father  altogether  i  Hisscliolastic  e.vercises  were  marked 

insensible  to  the  intellectual  aptitudes  „r  !>.v  S™.t  labor,  and  iieeoniphshed  very  slowly. 

.  .  ‘  I  Maiiv  ot  Ills  interiors  m  mental  powersurpassed 

the  son.  W  hen  the  ho)  was  not  more  |,jp,  readiness  w’ith  which  they  per- 

ihan  lour  years  old,  the  father  was  known  formed  l.he  prescribed  lessons.  One  method 
to  lay  bis  hand  upon  bis  bead  and  say —  which  he  adopted  lor  improving  himself  in 
‘  This  head  will  some  day  learn  Greek.’  composition,  was  that  of  taking  paragraphs 
Some  thirteen  years,  however,  from  that  i writers,  and  trying  to  remodel 
time,  passed  away,  and  there  was  still  little  i  'hern,  sentence  by  sentence,  into  as  many  forms 
sign  that  this  prophecy  of  the  good  man,  i  ‘‘’‘I'"  lie  possibly  could.  His  pus- 

concerning  Ins  hrs  -horn,  would  be  Inihlled.  |,|,  |„„|j. 

1  he  education  ot  roster  during  those  years  jimj  j'i-q  jjg  would  remain  silent  for  a  consid- 
had  been,  of  course,  confined  to  his  own  I  erable  lime,  till  his  invention  in  shaping  his 
language.  He  read  at  times  voraciously, !  maieriiils  had  exhausted  itself.  This  process 
but  as  will  be  supposed,  with  little  system,  i  he  usrd  to  call  pumping.  He  had  a  great 
and  with  a  very  defective  atul  confused  re- ''  '^version  to  certain  forms  of  expression  which 

,  ♦1..W  1  »  .•  •  I  w  ere  much  m  vogue  among  some  religious  peo- 

sult.  During  the  later  portion  ot  this  i  ,  i  i.  i  ?.i  .  ii  i  ^  .,i  j 

,  ,  ,  ■  r  }  ,  r  -1  I’le.  and  declared  that,  il  possible,  he  would  ex¬ 
space  he  vt  fought  at  Ins  father  s  craft,  spin- 1  ihem  from  every  l»ook  by  act  of  parlia- 

ning  wool  to  a  thread  by  the  hand-wheel,  ment:  and  filien  said.  ‘  \Vc  want  to  pul  anew 


and  afterwards  weaving  what  are  called 
double  stuffs,  such  as  lastings,  (See.  But 
nothing,  we  are  told,  was  farther  from  the 
inclination  of  the  youth,  and  few  things 
farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  that  lie 
should  continue  at  such  occupations.  One 
consequence  of  this  sort  of  forecasting  w  as, 
that  he  made  but  a  very  indifferent  weav¬ 
er.  The  change  which  at  length  opened 
before  him  is  thus  described  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  editor  of  these  memorials  : — 


face  upon  things.”  pp.  9,  10. 

Brearley  Hall,  where  our  young  divine 
pursued  his  studies  thus  sedulously,  was 
beautifully  situated.  It  was  inclosed  at  all 
points  by  the  neighboring  woods,  except 
oil  the  south,  where  it  opened  by  a  gentle 
descent  upon  the  valley.  With  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape,  and  with  the  many 
glen  and  woodland  retreats  which  were 
there  accessible  to  him,  Foster  was  deeply 
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interested  ;  and  the  memory  of  those  scenes  was,  liad  his  vein  of  humor,  and  knew  how 
is  often  referred  to  in  his  after  life  as  among  to  enjoy  that  thing  in  others;  and  tliough 
the  most  deliglitful  visions  retained  from  not  very  sprightly  iiimself,  was  never  a 
his  early  years.  Such  a  mind,  exposed  to  check  on  the  rational  buoyancy  of  the 
such  influences,  was  not  to  be  restricted  i  young  about  him.  In  the  matter  of  industry, 
to  a  dull  educational  routine.  Jieside  read-j  his  example  was  such  as  often  to  come  u|>- 
ing  such  works  in  theology  as  seemed  tojon  the  conscience  of  young  Foster  with 
him  most  pregnant  with  thought  and  ear- '  the  force  of  a  painful  rebuke,  liis  views 
nestness,  he  seized  w  ith  special  avidity  on  hufiian  nature,  however,  were  of  the 
books  of  voyages  and  travels, — productions!  sombre  cast,  and  perhaps  contributed  sonie- 
which,  in  that  day,  were  immeasurably  ■  what  to  give  a  coloring  of  that  sort  to  the 
more  the  staple  reading  of  the  young  thaiF  early  thoughts  of  his  pupil.  In  regard  to 
at  present,  both  the  old  and  the  new'  u'orld  public  affairs,  14r.  Fawcett  wasoiieofthat old 
being  now’  so  far  explored,  narrowed  and  i  school  of  dissent,  who  were  more  concerned 
exposed,  as  to  afford  small  supply  in  that  i  for  (juiet  than  ft)r  change.  In  this  respect 
shape  to  a  passion  for  the  marvellous.  Fond-j  Foster  appears  even  then  to  have  been  fit¬ 
ness  for  this  kind  of  reading  in  Foster  j  tie  in  sympathy  with  his  venerated  tutor, 
seemed  to  grow  by  w  hat  it  fed  uj)on,  and  |  Foster’s  education  at  lUearley  Hall  was 
if  prosecuted  with  more  discrimination  in;  preliminary  to  his  admission  into  the  Bap- 
his  subsequent  years,  we  shall  see  that  to  j  list  .Vcademy  at  Bristol.  The  manner  of 
the  Iasi  it  was  somew  hat  unduly  indulged,  j  our  yt>ung  divine’s  journey  from  'Fodinor- 
But  locality  as  well  as  temperament  tended  i  den  to  that  city  should  be  mentioned,  as 
to  this  result.  Such  was  Foster’s  passion- 1  contrasting  somew  hat  strongly  with  the 
ate  sympathy  with  the  appearances  of  na-i  softer  habitudes  of  not  a  few  nu)dern  stu- 
lure,  that  one  summer  evening  he  pre-  dents  of  divinity.  To  pedestrianize  from 
vailed  on  a  young  man  to  walk  with  him  >  T<idmorden  to  Manchester  was  no  very 
by  the  river  side  in  the  vale  of  'Fodmor- 1  formid.d)le  business ;  and  from  Matichestcr 
den  from  night-fall  till  dawn,  that  thev  j  to  Birmingham  the  youth  enjoyed  the  luxu- 
might  watch  the  effect  of  day-break  and  j  ry,  such  as  that  was  in  1791,  of  having  his 
morning  on  the  scenery  of  that  romantic  j  seat  outside  a  coach.  But  then  there  was 
district.  j  the  journey  from  Birmingham  to  Bristol, 

Dr.  Fawcet,  the  master  of  Brearley  Hall,  and  for  securing  the  said  wheel  luxury 
was  a  personage  of  stately  presence  and  over  that  space,  the  bank,  it  seems,  was 
bearing.  He  was  tall,  and  large  withal,  unequal,  and  within  the  next  two  days  the 
possessing  a  countenance  somewhat  saiur-  eighty-eight  miles  between  Birmingham 
nine,  features  which  bespoke  habitual  seri-  and  Bristol  were  traversed  by  our  future 
ousness,  and  a  powerfid  voice.  His  preach-  essayist,  yard  by  yard,  on  foot.  V/e  can 
ing  seldom  ro.se  above  common-place;  but  imagine  the  arrival  of  the  weary  stranger 
his  almost  funereal  gravity,  which  rendered  at  tlie  door  of  the  Academy  there,  opposite 
his  services  s«)mewhat  repulsive  to  the  the  Full-Moon  in  ihe  city  of  Bristol, — a 
young,  gave  weight  to  his  utterances  with  house  at  which,  all  respectable  as  it  then 
minds  more  of  his  own  experience  and  was,  you  may  now  purchase  drugs  in  the 
complexion.  It  was  not  one  of  the  doc-  one  department,  if  you  need  them,  and  jiro- 
tor’s  most  conspicuous  virtues  to  bear  op-  vender  for  man  and  beast  in  the  other.  So 
position  with  patience,  or,  in  truth,  to  sub-  comelh  change!  In  that  institution  Robert 
mit  readdy  to  correction  in  any  way.  He  Hall  liad  recently  been  the  classical  tutor, 
was  considerably  accustomed  to  deference,  His  place  was  now  suj)plied  by  the  Rev. 
and  was  disposed  to  expect  it;  but  he  was  Joseph  Hughes,  between  whom  and  this 
a  person  of  good  sense  in  most  things,  o!  new  student  a  friendship  was  speedily 
sincere  piety,  ami,  on  the  whole,  of  kindlv  formed,  not  such  as  usually  obtains  be- 
feeling.  His  reading  was  more  free  and  tween  tutor  and  pupil,  but  such  as  binds 
extended  than  was  usual  in  those  day."  etjual  to  equal.  Foster’s  friendship  with 
with  ministers  boasting  of  their  puritanical  ihat  intelligent  and  truly  estimable  man 
descent.  He  had  read  such  books  as  Field-  was  of  more  benefit  to  liim  than  all  his 
ing’s  novels  ;  and  Foster  long  remembered  his  other  friendships  taken  together.  'Fhat 
the  substance  of  a  discriminating  critique  the  only  intluence  of  titne  upon  it  should 
which  fell  one  day  from  his  old  tutor  at  have  been  to  mellow  and  ripen  it  was  per- 
Brearley  Hall  on  one  of  those  productions,  fectly  natural. 

Indeed,  the  worthy  gentleman,  grave  as  he  Foster  had  some  peculiar  notions  about 
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biography.  In  that  sort  of  composition  no  year.  About  two  years  had  then  passed 
man  could  hope  wholly  to  please  him.  It  since  the  assembling  of  the  Slates-General 
was  almost  inevitable  that  loo  much  would  in  France,  and  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  In 
be  said  or  too  little.  Sometimes  there  was  that  very  month,  the  unhappy  French  king, 
too  much  of  the  biographer,  sonieiimes  the  having  made  concession  after  concession, 
praise  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  his  me-  had  been  seized  in  an  attempt  to  e.scape 
moir  was  censured  as  indiscriminate  and  ex-  from  the  personal  dangers  which  threatened 
aggerate»l ;  or  it  might  be,  that  the  space  al-  him,  and  was  reconducted  to  Baris.  In  lit- 
lotted  to  materials  concerning  the  departed  j  tie  more  than  twelve  months  from  that  time, 
personage  was  adjudged  as  monstrously  dis- j  Louis  was  brought  to  the  block.  There  was 
proportionate  to  his  real  claims.  no  class  of  men  to  whom  the  progress  of  the 

Few  things  were  less  endurable  to  Foster  ^  French  Revolution  was  not  in  some  of  its 
than  to  see  small  men  endeavoring  to  swell  j  points  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest. — 
themselves  into  greatness,  by  taking  upon  j  The  privileged  classes  over  Kurope  looked 
them  to  become  the  biographers  of  the  great  upon  it  with  horror,  as  menacing  the  de- 
— fastening  upon  men  of  genius  as  a  kind  structionofeverythingmostvaluableinmo- 
of  peg  on  which  to  hang  their  own  tawdry  dern  civilization.  Even  the  unprivileged, 
imbecilities,  llis  feeling  on  this  point  was  for  the  greater  part,  saw  in  it  a  strange  and 
not  at  times  unwarrantable;  but,  like  '  dreadfid  power,  which  seemed  benton  bring- 
most  of  his  strong  feelings,  was  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  temper  than  of  judgtnent.  Whether 
the  very  intelligent  editor  of  these  volumes 
has  had  a  fear  of  this  kind  of  displeasure  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  of  his  narrative  con¬ 
stantly  present  with  him,  or  whether  the  de¬ 
ficiency  is  to  be  traced  to  an  innate  modesty 
of  his  own,  we  cannot  venture  to  say,  but 
we  must  confess  that  we  think  there  should 
have  been  some  more  adequate  rej)resenta- 
tion  than  is  given  in  this  publication  t)f  that 
ever-memorable  course  of  public  affairs  provernent.  The  timid,  the  imbecile,  and 
which  so  powerfully  influenced  the  charac-  the  selfish,  were  soon  agreed  that  the  evil  of 
ter  of  Foster’s  inner  life  in  his  early  days,  holding  corruption  in  perpetuity  must  be  far 
He  was  not  inobservant  of  those  signs  of  less  than  would  be  attendant  on  seeking  its 
change,  which,  like  an  alternate  light  and  abatement  by  such  means.  The  cry  every 
darkness,  then  came  over  all  human  affairs,  where  raised  was  against  atheism  and  anar- 
T'hose  changes,  hardly  less  than  the  cast  of  chy ;  and  among  the  dominant  parties  in  the 
his  own  mind,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  state,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  the  watch- 
early  history,  determined  the  ultimate  com-  words  became  ‘our  glorious  constitution,’ 
plexion  of  his  opinions  and  feelings.  In  this  or,  ‘the  altar  and  the  throne  !’  Pitt,  not- 
respect  these  letters  are  by  no  means  a  suf-  withstanding  his  recently  avowed  principles 
ficient  autobiography,  and  what  is  wanting  of  liberalism,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
in  them  might  have  been  somewhat  more  this  servile  reaction  ;  and  the  aristocracy, 
freely  supplied  by  the  editor,  without  atiy  the  clergy,  and  the  multitude  were  found, 
fear  of  passing  beyond  the  line  of  a  most  through  a  frightfully  long  interval,  to  be  al- 
scrupulous  humility.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  most  totally  at  his  bidding.  But  the  syin- 
strict  accordance  with  Foster’s  own  canons,  pathizers  with  the  professed  object  of  the. 
that  his  biographer  has  acquitted  himself  great  struggle  in  France  still  remained  a 
thus  modestly ;  and  if  our  own  estimate  of  sturdy  remnant,  both  in  Parliament  and 
his  genius  should  be  somewhat  more  dis-  through  the  country.  They  were  not  in¬ 
criminating  than  has  been  usual  in  noncon-  sensible  to  the  crimes  which  had  been  per- 
formist  literature,  we  must  be  allowed  to  petraled  in  that  country  in  the  sacred  name 
plead  a  deference  to  the  same  authority. —  of  freedom.  They  mourned  over  them — 
Foster  would  have  been  among  the  fir. ^t  to  loathed  them.  But  nothing  could  reconcile 
condemn  the  language  of  undistinguishing  them  to  the  old  abominations  in  the  shape 
eulogy,  whether  as  applied  to  himself  or  to  of  mi.-sgovernment.  The  conflict  thus  origi- 
other  men.  nated — between  the  property  classes,  the 

His  journey  to  Bristol  was,  as  we  have  clergy,  and  a  besotted  multitude,  on  the  one 
staled,  in  1791,  and  in  the  August  of  that  [hand;  against  a  small,  intelligent,  and  finn¬ 


ing  to  the  dust  nearly  every  thing  which  men 
had  been  wont  to  regard  as  venerable  and 
sacred.  But  many,  and  those  especially 
among  the  more  intelligent  and  the  younger 
men  of  that  generation,  hailed  the  onslaught 
thus  made  upon  the  old  forms  of  corruption 
and  tyranny,  as  the  commencement  of  a 
mi^htv  and  ameliorating  change  in  the  con- 
dition  of  the  human  family.  But  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  Revolution  came  as  agod-send 

o 

to  the  enemies  of  human  freedom  and  im- 
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hearted  portion  of  the  commutiiiy,  bent  on 
working  out  schemes  of  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom,  upon  the  other,  was  protract¬ 
ed,  envenomed,  and  disgraced  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  powers  by  outrageous  acts  of 
tyranny. 

Wh.it  happened  at  Birmingham,  when  a 
‘  church  and  king'  mob  set  fire  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  compelled  its  owner  to 
consult  hissalety  by  lligiit,  was  only  a  strong 
indication  of  the  feeling  and  treatment  to 
which  Protestant  Dissenters,  even  the  most 
peaceful  of  them,  were  exposed  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

'Phe  spirit  of  .lohn  Foster  was  not  of  a 
sort  to  pass  tlirough  an  ordeal  of  this  nature 
without  deriving  impression  from  it.  Ills 
principles  became  decidedly  republican. — 
The  maxims,  temj)er,  and  conduct  of  the 
Tory  ami  high  church  parties  in  those  times 
became  the  object  of  his  fixed  and  deep 
aversion.  In  ihe  spirit  and  policy  of  those 
parties  he  saw’  the  great  antagonism  of  ev¬ 
ery  thing  just,  humane,  and  Christian. — 
These  notions  and  feelings  were  st)mewhat 
modified  by  him,  but  their  substance  ahvays 
remained. 

Bristol,  when  it  first  became  known  to 
Foster,  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  I 
Its  maritime  enterpri.<e  and  its  general  traf-| 
fic  were  great ;  and  its  patronage  of  science 
and  literature  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  was  such  as  to  connect  it  largely 
with  the  early  history  of  such  men  as  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Southey,  W^^rdsworth,  Lamb,  and 
Hall.  Foster’s  stay  in  the  academy  there 
did  mU  exceed  twelve  months;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  his  own  account  of  the  matter, 
he  made  small  progress  during  that  time. — 
Writing  to  Mr.  llorsefall,  he  says  ; — 

‘You  say  I  must  do  something  great  in  the 
preaching  line  when  1  come  into  Yorkshire. — 
Let  not  my  Yorks'dre  friends  expect  too  much. 
Probably  there  never  w’as  a  more  indolent  stu¬ 
dent  at  this  or  any  other  academy.  1  know 
but  very  little  more  of  learning  or  any'  thing 
else  than  when  1  left  you.  1  have  been  a  tri- 
fler  all  my  life  to  this  hour.  When  I  shall  re¬ 
form  God  only  know’s.  I  am  con.stanily  w’ish- 
ing  and  iuleiulitig  it  ;  but  my  wishes  and  in¬ 
tentions  have  thus  far  displayed  in  a  striking 
degree  the  iinheeiliiy  of  human  luiture.  To¬ 
morrow  is  still  the  time  wlien  this  unhappy 
system  of  conduct  shall  be  rectifieil.’ — i.  p.  3(3 

We  are  willing  to  hope  something  better 
as  to  the  result  of  our  student’.s  bo<)kish  oc- 
ctipatiotis  and  social  intercourse  while  at 
Bristol,  than  this  gloomy  report  would  seem 
to  warrant;  but  many  are  the  complaints 


subsequently  made  as  to  the  inveterate  and 
most  unfortunate  habit  of  indolent,  desulto¬ 
ry,  musing  vagrancy  into  w  hich  his  mind 
was  disposed  to  fall.  His  first  preaching 
engagement  after  leaving  the  academy  was 
at  Newcastle-on-'Pyne.  The  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  an  ancient  room  called  Tuthill- 
stairs.  It  was  not  large  enough  to  receive 
a  hundred  persons;  and  during  Mr.  Foster’s 
visit  was  never  full.  But  of  a  portion  of 
this  small  auditory,  the  preacher  writes  to 
his  friend  llorsefall  as  follows  : — 

‘  I  have  involuntarily  caught  a  habit  of  look¬ 
ing  too  much  on  the  right  hand  side  of  our 
meeting.  ’Tis  on  account  of  about  half  a  do¬ 
zen  sensible  fellows  who  sit  together  there.  1 
cannot  keep  myself  from  looking  at  them.  I 
sometime.s  almost  Icrget  that  I  have  any  other 
auditors.  They  have  so  many  significant  looks, 
pay  such  a  particular  and  minute  attention, and 
so  instantaneoui-ly  catch  any  thing  curious,  that 
they'  become  a  kind  of  mirror  in  which  the 
preacher  may  see  himself.  Sometimes,  wheth¬ 
er  y'ou  will  believe  it  or  not.  1  say  humorous 
things.  Some  of  these  men  instantly  perceive 
it,  and  smile  ;  1,  ob.scrving,  am  almost  betrayed 
into  a  smile  myself.’ — i.  p.  33. 

Nothing  of  moment  is  recorded  during 

O  O 

the  three  months  spent  by  our  young  preach¬ 
er  at  Newcastle,  save  that  his  mind  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  given  to  rambling  much  more  than 
to  labor,  and  that  his  habits  were  tending 
fast  to  qualify  him  for  a  hermitage  rather 
than  a  pastorate.  The  following  picture  is 
much  too  good  to  be  passed  over : 

‘A  correspondent  of  genius  and  observation 
might  give  you  an  amusing  account  of  New¬ 
castle.  but  such  qualifications  are  but  in  a  small 
di'gree  mice.  The  tow'ii  i?  an  immense  irreg- 
iihar  mass  of  houses.  There  are  a  few  fine  uni- 
Ibrm  streets,  but  the  greater  number  exhibit  an 
awkw’ard  succession  of  handsome  and  wretch¬ 
ed  buildings.  The  low’er  part  of  the  town,  as 
being  III  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  is  dirty  in  an 
odious  degree.  It  contains  thousands  of  wretch¬ 
ed  beings,  not  one  of  whom  c.in  be  beheld  with¬ 
out  piiy  or  disgust.  The  general  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  be  a  certain 
roughness  expressive  at  once  of  ignorance  and 
insensibility.  I  know  little  o  the  dissenters  in 
general.  I  wms  one  evening  lately  much  amu¬ 
sed  at  the  Fresbyierian,  or  Scotch  meet  ng,  by 
the  stupidity  of  their  psalms,  the  grimace  of  t!.e 
clerk,  the  perfect  insignificance  of  the  parson, 
and  the  silly  unmeaning  aitrniion  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  auditory.  I'Ut  mr  meeting  for  amplitude 
and  elegance !  I  believe  you  never  sawr  its 
equal.  It  is  to  be  sure  considerably  larger 
than  your  low'cr  school,  but  then  so  black  and 
.<0  ilark  !  It  looks  just  like  a  conjuring  room, 
and  accordingly  the  ceiling  is  all  covered  with 
curious  antique  figures  to  aid  the  magic.  That 
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thing  which  they  call  a  pulpit,  is  as  black  as  a 
chi'^ney,  anil  indeed,  there  is  acbininey  piece 
and  a  very  large  old  fire  case  behind  it.  There 
is  nothing  by  which  the  door  of  this  same  pul¬ 
pit  can  be  fastened,  so  that  it  remains  partly 
open,  as  if  to  invite  some  good  person  or  other 
to  assist  you  when  you  are  in  siraits.  My  friend 
Pero,  who  I  have  mentioned  before  do^), 
did  me  the  honor  one  Sunday  to  attempt  to  en¬ 
ter,  but  from  some  prudential  notion,  I  suppose, 

I  signified  my  will  to  the  contrary  by  pulling 
to  the  door,  and  he  very  modestly  retired.  Yet 
I  like  tins  pulpit  mightily,  ’tis  so  much  the  re¬ 
verse  ol‘  that  odious  priestly  pomp  vviiich  in¬ 
sults  your  eyes  in  many  places.  1  liate  priest¬ 
ly  consequence  and  ecclesiastical  formalities. 
When  I  order  a  new  coat  1  believe  it  wall  not 
be  black.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  50 — 52. 

From  Newcastle,  Foster  proceeded,  in 
1793,  to  become  preacher  to  a  small  Baptist 
society  in  Swift’s  Alley,  Dublin  ;  and  he  re¬ 
mained  in  Ireland  three  years.  Of  those 
years  in  his  history  we  know  scarcely  any¬ 
thing,  beyond  the  little  which  he  has  him¬ 
self  recorded,  lie  preached  a  month  at 
Cork  with  some  acceptance,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  society  to  which  he  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  that  city.  But  nothing,  he  as¬ 
sures  us,  could  be  less  interesting  than  the 
group  of  persons  to  whom  he  had  to  preach 
in  Dublin.  It  consisted  of  a  few'  rich  and 
worldly  people,  and  of  a  few  from  the  poor¬ 
est  class,  w  holly  destitute  of  intelligence. — 
In  Swift’s  Alley,  the  preacher  nodded,  and 
the  people  did  the  same.  ‘  The  congrega¬ 
tion,’  says  Foster,  ‘  was  very  small  when  1 
commenced,  and  almost  nothing  when  I  vol- 
untarily  closed.’ 

‘  After  an  interval  of  several  months  spent  in 
Yorkshire,’  he  writes,  *  1  returned  to  Dublin,  to 
make  an  experiment  on  a  classical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  school.  The  success  did  not  encour¬ 
age  me  to  prosecute  it  more  than  eight  or  nine 
months.  I  remained  in  Dublin  several  months 
after  its  relinquishment.  I  attended  as  a  hear¬ 
er  in  Swift’s  Alley,  when  there  was  service, 
but  had  little  more  connexion  with  the  people 
tlian  if  I  had  never  seen  them  before. 

‘  During  my  last  residence  in  Dublin  my  con¬ 
nexion  with  violent  democrats,  and  my  share 
informing  a  society  under  the  denomination  ol‘ 
Sons  of  Brutus,  exposed  me  at  one  period  to 
the  imminent  danger,  or  at  least  the  expecta¬ 
tion,  of  chains  and  a  dungeon. 

‘It  is  now  a  great  while  (1796)  since  I 
changed,  very  properly,  the  cleric  habit  for  a 
second  edition  of  tail  and  colored  clothe.s.  and 
in  this  guise  I  have  preached  at  several  places 
since  I  returned  to  England ;  but  I  have  not 
preached  at  all  lately.  Vet  alter  all  1  extreme¬ 
ly  rejrretthat  1  am  not  employed  in  preaching. 

‘That  denomination  ol*  people  wdth  which  I 
have  been  conversant,  have  stronger  causes  of 
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exception  than  the  color  of  a  w’aistcoat — my 
oinniom  have  sulfered  some  alteration.  I  have 
discarded,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments.  I  can  avow  no  opinion  on  the 
peculiar  points  of  Calvinism,  for  I  have  none, 
nor  see  the  po.«sibility  of  forming  a  sati.sfactory 
one.  1  am  tio  Socinian,  but  I  ;im  in  doubt  be- 
tw'ccn  the  orthodox  and  Arian  doctrines,  not 
without  some  inclination  to  the  latter.  It  is  a 
subject  for  deliberate,  j^erhaps  lotig,  investiga¬ 
tion.  and  I  feel  a  sincerity  which  asstires  me 
that  the  issm*,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be 
sajf\  In  this  stale  ol’  thought  and  I’eeling,  I 
have  just  written  to  Mr.  David,  of  Frome,  re¬ 
questing  to  be  int’ormeil  whether  there  be  with¬ 
in  his  sphere  ol’accpiaintatjce  an  Arian  cotiirre- 
gation  in  want  of  a  preacher,  expressing  to  him, 
however,  that  my  preference  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  does  not  tirise  from  ti  conclusive  comci- 
oem  e  of  ojiinion,  but  from  a  conviction  that 
there  only  I  can  find  the  candor  and  scope 
W'hich  1  desire.’ — Vol.  i  pp.  — 11. 

Foster,  in  addition  to  this  unsettled  state 
of  his  opiitions,  his  recluse  Inibits,  and  his 
peculiar  style  of  preacliing,  had  adopted  no¬ 
tions  concernitig  churches  which  exhibited 
thetn  as  organizations  alw  ays  tending  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  II ts  own  tnind  did 
not  Inirtnotiize  with  any  fellowship  so  gene¬ 
ral,  and  his  feeling  iti  this  respect,  as  in  ma¬ 
ny  beside,  gave  law  to  his  judgment.  On 
the  whole,  it  cati  occasion  little  surprise  that 
he  failed  to  obtain  a  home  as  a  pastor,  either 
at  Newcastle  or  in  Dublin.  But  early  in 
1797,  he  became  the  minister  of  a  General 
Baptist  churcii  in  Chichester.  He  retained 
this  ofiicc  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
this  interval  in  his  history  is  marked  much 
more  decidedly  than  any  previous  period  by 
the  signs  botii  of  mental  and  spiritual  pro¬ 
gress.  He  generally  preached  three  limes 
on  the  Sunday.  But  the  congregation 
continued  as  he  found  it,  in  a  very  low 
and  formal  state,  and  soon  after  his  re¬ 
moval  it  became  extinct,  and  the  place  of 
wor.ship  w'as  closed.  'Bhere  is  a  w’alk  near 
the  town  which  is  still  known  by  his  name; 
‘  but  his  most  favorite  resort  for  meditation 
was  the  chapel,  w  here  the  well-worn  bricks 
of  the  aisles  still  exhibit  the  vestiges  of  his 
solitary  pacings  to  and  fro  by  moonlight.’ 
His  letters  written  while  in  Chichester,  are 
many  of  them  deeply  interesting,  evincing 
a  much  more  settled  creed,  and  a  stronger 
refurious  feeling. 

From  Chichester  Foster  removed  to  Bat¬ 
tersea,  and  resided  for  a  while  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Hughes.  During  this 
short  period  he  was  freijuently  engaged  in 
preaching  in  the  villages  of  Surrey,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Surrey  Mission.  But  his 
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great  improvement,  he  tells  us,  by  reason  of 
this  association  with  Mr.  Hughes,  and  with 
the  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Hughes  introdu¬ 
ced  liirn,  was  ‘in  respect  of  manners,  con¬ 
versation,  liahits,  deportment,  &.C.’  On  tins 
subject  his  biographer  lias  spoken  : 

‘Up  to  the  period  of  leaving  Chiche-feter,  Fos¬ 
ter’s  intercnuive  with  cultivated  persons  had 
been  very  limited.  But  on  his  removal  to  Bat¬ 
tersea,  and  soon  after  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
Bristol,  he  was  introduced  to  several  individu¬ 
als  of  refined  taste,  and  superior  intelligence. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  his  man¬ 
ners  were  vivacious,  and  his  society  in  a  high 
decree  captivating ;  his  conversation  was  ar¬ 
dent,  intellectual  and  imaginative,  with  no  faint 
coloring  of  the  romantic.  His  outward  appear¬ 
ance  was  not  thought  bv  him  so  unworthy  of 
care  as  in  later  lile  he  looked  upon  such  mat¬ 
ters,  in  relation  to  himself  especially.’ — V'^ol.  i. 
p.  71. 

In  ISOO,  Foster  removed  to  the  village  of 
Downend,  about  five  miles  from  Bristol, 
where  he  became  preacher  at  a  small  chap¬ 
el,  erected  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  assembling  in  Broadmead,  Bristol. 
The  year  following,  Foster  visited  his  native 
place  for  the  second  and  last  lime.  But  we 
learn  liiat,  ‘  w  ilh  the  e.xception  of  a  wild  sol¬ 
itary  vale  or  two,’  he  felt  little  pleasure  in 
‘  retreading  the  ancient  vestiges.’  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  have  become  the  memento 
of  change,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  nielaiiclioly  thus  induced. — 
What  man  can  have  visited  his  birth-place 
after  long  absence,  and  not  know  what  this 
means ! 

D(»wnend,  ln>wever,  was  a  sorry  region  to 
dwell  in  after  the  vale  of  Todmorden.  It 
is  a  flat  neighborhood,  with  black  roads,  and 
much  more  valuable  for  its  coal-pits  than  for 
its  agriculture.  It  could  never  have  possess¬ 
ed  any  recommendation  to  Foster,  e.vcept 
from  the  two  or  three  respectable  families 
who  chanced  to  reside  there,  and  from  its 
nearness  to  Bristol. 

In  i?S04,  Foster  was  invited  to  become  a 
minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Frome. 
This  invitation  was  given  chiefly  lhrt»ugh 
the  strong  recommendation  of  Robert  Hall. 
But  in  Frorne,  as  every  where  else,  Foster 
was  doomed  to  preach  to  a  congregation  in 
alow  stale,  and  one  which  hardly  admitted 
of  any  speedy  improvement.  The  town  of 
I'  rome  had  little  to  commend  it.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  contents  of  a  stone-cart  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  pit.  To  Foster  it  was  sadly 
disagreeable  ;  and  we  wonder  not  that  it 


should  have  been  so.  Its  neighborhood, 
however,  has  its  beauties,  for  those  w  ho  are 
disposed  to  go  in  search  of  them  :  but  Fos¬ 
ter  was  so  closely  and  anxiously  employed 
during  his  stay  there,  as  to  be  little  disposed 
to  make  such  excursions.  It  wassotrn  after 
his  settlement  in  Frome  that  he  published 
his  memorable  Essays.  In  1806,  he  resign¬ 
ed  his  charge,  and  was  subsequently  much 
occupied  as  a  writer  in  the  ‘  Eidectic  Ibe- 
view.’  In  1807,  he  contributed  thirteen  ar¬ 
ticles  to  that  jiiurnal.  His  marriage  took 
place  in  1808,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  after  an  acquaintance  of  seven  years, 
and  a  courtship  of  five. 

Mrs.  Foster,  while  known  as  Miss  Maria 
Snooke,  resided  at  Bourton-on-lhe-VValer, 
and  Foster  chose  his  home  in  that  village 
during  the  nine  years  subseijuent  to  his  mar¬ 
riage.  During  those  years  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  as  a  contributor  to  tlie  ‘  Eclectic,’ 
and  in  preaching  on  Sundays  in  the  adjacent 
towns  and  villages.  While  at  Btiurton  he 
lost  his  parents,  and  became  himself  a  fath¬ 
er.  In  1817,  he  resumed  his  charge  for  a 
while  at  Downend.  He  was  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  practice  for  some  years  past 
as  a  village  preacher,  would  be  found  to 
have  qualified  him  for  preaching  with  more 
acceptance  to  the  ru'*tic  portion  of  his  audi¬ 
tory  at  Downend,  than  when  his  former  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  there.  But  a  few 
months  sufficed  to  convince  him  of  his  mis¬ 
take.  His  next,  and  last  place  of  abode, 
was  Stapleton,  a  genteel  and  remarkably 
quiet  village  about  two  miles  from  Bristol. 

Subsequently  to  this  last  removal,  Foster 
wrote  little  for  the  periodical  press.  The 
affairs  of  the  Baptist  academy,  and  the  con¬ 
troversy  respecting  the  Serampore  mission, 
engaged  much  of  Ins  attention  :  and  Af  ins 
chief  literary  labors,  we  have  the  fruit  in  his 
‘  Missionary  Discourse,’  his  ‘Essay  on  the 
Evil  of  Popular  Ignorance,’  his  ‘Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion,’  and  in  his  ‘  Letters’  published  in 
the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle.’  These  publica¬ 
tions,  together  with  his  volume  of  Essays, 
his  collected  Reviews,  and  the  contents  of 
the  volume  before  us,  constitute  his  works 
— all  at  least  that  are  at  present  published 
in  an  authentic  form,  or  that  are  likely  to 
throw  any  material  light  upon  his  outward  or 
his  mental  history. 

In  18*26,  Mr.  F»ister  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  his  son,  an  amiable  and  pious  youth,  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  Six  years 
later  he  was  bereft  of  Mrs.  Foster.  These 
events,  and  the  decease  of  so  many  of  his 
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early  friends,  whose  place  he  had  no  dispo-  ticration  and  analysis;  on  the  contrary,  few 
sition  to  supply  by  new  acquaintance,  threw  men  ever  saw  a  topic  more  distinctly,  in  its 
a  gloomy  shadow  over  his  remaining  days,  parts,  its  causes,  and  its  consequences.  In 
For  some  years  before  his  death,  his  weak-  general,  his  mind  came  in  upon  his  subject 
ness,  and  particularly  the  great  failure  ol  — if  we  may  so  speak — with  the  authority 
his  sight  and  ntemory,  had  rendered  all  lit-  of  a  field-marshal,  calling  the  stragglers, 
erary  labor  impracticable.  Of  that  event,  and  the  broken  sections  to  their  places,  and 
which  took  place  in  his  own  house  in  Sta-  imparting  relation,  order,  and  unity  to  the 
pleton,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1843,  whole,  with  an  admirable  skill  and  prompt- 
there  was  little  to  record.  It  came  almost  itude.  If  he  failed,  it  was  in  the  want 
without  pain.  His  mind  was  calm,  resign-  of  comprehensiveness,  not  as  overlooking 
ed,  and  confiding — full  of  those  solemn,  l)ul  the  distinctness  of  the  parts  which  were 
hopeful  thoughts,  which  became  the  closing  really  before  him,  but  as  not  seeing  the  sub¬ 
scene  of  such  a  life.  ject  in  its  entirene.ss,  and  as  leaving  his 

conclusion  in  consequence  more  open  to 
When  Foster  was  about  thirty  years  of  objection  than  he  sujiposed.  In  any  other 
age,  he  questioned  himself  after  this  wise  man,  his  faculty  even  in  this  respect  would 
— ‘  Have  1  so  much  originality  as  I  suppose  have  been  extraordinary  ;  if  it  be  not  so 
niysell  to  have?  The  question  arises  from  spoken  of  in  him,  it  is  because  he  possess- 
the  reflection  that  very  few  original  plans  ed  another  in  a  much  higher  degree, 
of  action  or  enterprise  ever  occurred  to  my  In  no  respect  was  the  mind  of  Foster  so 
thoughts.’ — (i.  H>8.)  About  the  same  date,  much  distinguished  from  the  mitid  of  Hall 
he  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  Jour-  as  on  this  otie  point.  Hence  it  happened, 
nal,  suggested  by  his  having  been  several  that  onginality,  which  was  the  strength  of 
times  in  company  with  Mr.  Hall — ‘The  Foster,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
question  that  leads  most  directly  to  the  true  matter  of  effort,  and  certainly  was  no  mat- 
estimate  of  a  man’s  talents  is  this — How  ter  of  pretension  with  Hall.  The  aim  of 
much  of  new  would  prove  to  be  gained  to  Robert  Hall,  tbrough  the  greater  portion  of 
the  region  of  truth,  by  the  assemblage  of  his  life,  was  to  establish,  to  commend,  and 
all  that  his  mind  has  contributed  ?  The  to  diffuse  the  received  truth,  in  the  best  pos- 
highest  order  of  talent  is  certaiidy  the  sible  form,  and  with  the  best  possible  ac- 
power  of  revelation — the  power  of  impart-  companiments.  To  a  mind  like  that  of 
ing  new  jiropositions  of  important  truth:  Foster,  the  more  fervid  genius  of  Hall  must 
inspiration,  therefore,  while  it  continued  in  often  have  appeared  as  much  too  eager  to 
a  given  mind,  might  be  called  the  para-  give  enthronement  to  its  applauded  dogma, 
mount  talent.  The  second  order  of  talent  and  as  not  bv  any  means  susjticious  enough 
is  perhaps  the  power  of  development — the  in  the  examination  of  its  credentials.  The 
power  of  disclosing  the  reasons  and  proofs  great  essayist  would  feel  disposed  to  ask 
of  principles,  and  the  causes  of  facts.  The  many  questions,  and  to  indulge  in  many 
third^order  of  talent  perhaps  is  the  power  discriminations,  while  thegreat  orator  would 
of  ajiplication — the  power  of  adapting  truth  see  no  occasion  for  submitting  to  the  one 
to  effect.’ — (i.  21().)  From  many  passages  kind  of  impediment  or  the  other.  The  one 
now  printed  from  the  pen  of  Foster,  and  always  wrote  in  the  manner  of  the  preach- 
from  passages  still  stronger  to  the  same  ef-  er — the  other  always  preached  in  the  man- 
fect  which  we  have  seen  in  manuscript,  we  ner  of  the  writer.  The  one,  accordingly, 
conclude  that  Foster  would  have  described  would  not  suffer  his  course  to  be  hindered 
Hall  as  being  most  powerful  in  what  he  has  bv  attending  to  subsidiary  points,  which, 
designated  as  the  ‘  third  order  of  talent,’  as  in  his  own  judgment,  did  not  affect  the  main 
possessing  his  next  degree  of  power  in  the  question  ;  the  other  took  the  greater  ques- 
second  order,  and  as  least  powerful  in  the  tions  nn«i  the  less  within  his  ample  range, 
first.  And  we  feel  obliged  to  admit  the  and  knew  nothing  of  rest  until  he  had 
substantial  correctness  of  this  judgment,  equally  disposed  of  them  all.  The  one 
The  e.xtraordinary  talent  of  Robert  Hall  challenged  the  cultivated,  but  still  the  pop- 
was  not  that  wliich  discovers  truth,  nor  that  ular  thinking  and  .sentiment  in  his  favor; 
which  profoundly  investigates  its  reasons  the  other  made  no  such  appeals,  but  .‘teemed 
or  its  causes;  but  that  which  presents  and  to  fall  back,  as  if  in  sullen  pride,  on  the 
applies  it  with  clearness,  and  with  singular  pure  reason  of  the  thing,  and  calmly  left 
beauty  and  effect.  Not  that  Hall  should  be  »he  scrutiny  of  the  most  intellectual  to  do 
accounted  deficient  in  the  power  of  inves-  its  worst.  The  more  popular  effect  might 
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satisfy  the  one,  but  that  was  far  from  beinsf 
sufficient  to  give  contentment  to  tlie  other. 

It  was  not  possible  that  an  intellect  of 
such  power  as  that  of  Foster,  when  taking 
such  a  direction,  should  fail  of  originality. 

It  was  an  intellect  which  travelled  further 
than  that  of  other  men,  and  it  would  of  ne¬ 
cessity  see  more.  It  plunged  to  a  deeper 
bed,  and  would  fix  its  eye  on  wonders  to 
which  men  of  ordinary  power  could  not 
reach  The  surface  of  things  might  be 
beautiful,  but  the  mind  of  which  we  speak  j 
coveted  the  whole  beauty — the  interior  as 
well  as  the  exterior,  the  beauty  beneath  as 
well  as  above.  It  was  a  mind  bent  upon 
knowing  all  the  knowahle.  It  was  ever 
moved  by  the  persuasion  that  there  is  a 
reason  and  a  harmony  in  all  things,  and  it 
was  intent  on  eliciting  those  secret  forms 
of  the  beautiful  wherever  that  should  be 
found  possible.  Foster  did  not  need  to  be 
assured  that  there  are  barriers  which  the 
human  spirit  may  not  pass;  but  he  was  not 
always  prepared  to  admit  that  those  barriers 
were  so  near  as  priests  and  people,  in  their 
indolence  or  credulity,  were  pleased  to  sup¬ 
pose.  He  was  convinced  that  there  were 
more  distinct,  more  profound,  and  some¬ 
times  far  other  views  than  the  popular  to  be 
attained  on  most  subjects,  and  he  sought 
to  attain  them.  His  strong  individuality, 
which  gave  so  much  isolation  to  bis  mind, 
even  from  his  childhood,  naturally  led  him  to 
such  conclusions,  and  prompted  him  to  such 
effort.  'Fake  the  following  passage  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  strong  Mystic  orGncistic  kind  of 
feeling  which  bounded  in  bim  in  the  seasons 
of  his  deeper  thoughtfulness.  Be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  loo,  that  this  language  is  from  a 
young  man — a  man  of  thirty. 

‘  I  want  to  abstract  and  absorb  into  my  soul, 
the  sublime  mysticism  that  pervades  all  nature, 
but  I  cannot.  I  look  on  all  the  Vtasl  scene  as 
1  should  on  a  column  sculptured  with  ancient 
hieroglyphics,  saying  ‘there  is  significance 
there,'  and  despairii\g  to  read.  At  every  turn 
it  is  as  if!  met  a  ghost  of  solemn,  my’sterious, 
and  undefinable  aspect,  but  while  I  attenipt  to 
arrest  it  to  ask  it  the  veiled  secrets  of  the 
world,  it  vanishes.  The  world  is  to  me  what  a 
beautiful  deaf  and  dumb  woman  would  be;  1 
can  ste  the  fair  features,  but  there  is  no  lan¬ 
guage  to  send  forth  and  impart  to  me  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  soul.’— Vol.  i.  p.  175. 

From  this  characteristic  tendency,  it  has 
happened,  that  his  compositions  always  ap¬ 
pear  like  those  of  a  man,  who,  before  cotn- 
mittitig  hitnself  to  the  act  of  writing,  has 
meditated  on  the  substance  of  his  theme  until 


it  has  not  only  waxed  brighter  and  brighter 
under  his  gaze,  but  until  the  suggestive 
thoughts  teeming  from  it  have  formed  a  rich 
halo  about  it ;  and  who  commoidy  finds  him¬ 
self  constrained  to  linger  for  a  while  in  this 
outer  circle  of  materi-al  for  reflection,  before 
coming  immediately  to  the  central  matter 
from  which  it  has  emanated. 

Enough  is  before  us  in  these  volumes  to 
show  that  Ft>ster,  like  Archbishop  VVhately, 
was  more  a  man  of  thought  than  a  man  of 
reading.  Many  of  the  speculations  which 
he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  novelties, 
had  been  the  property  of  a  long  succession 
of  thinkers  before  him  ;  but  it  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted,  that  we  owe  many  an  original 
mode  of  setting  forth  and  of  illustrating 
these  conceptions,  and  many  a  conception 
original  in  itself,  to  the  fact  that  Foster, 
with  all  his  book-buying,  and  with  all  his 
vows  as  to  the  reading  to  which  he  would 
apply  himself,  was  not  really  a  man  of 
books,  but  almost  entirely  a  man  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  If  he  could  have  been  brought  to 
read  systematically  and  largely  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  we  should  have  supposed  that  he  would 
so  have  done  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
so  cognate  to  his  characteristic  tendencies, 
and  so  necessary  to  an  adecpiate  treatment 
of  many  of  the  questions  in  which  he  felt 
an  intense  interest.  But  so  late  as  the  year 
in  which  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Essays  he  thus  writes  : 

‘  My  total  want  of  all  knowledge  of  intellect¬ 
ual  philosophy,  and  of  all  mein  physical  read¬ 
ing.  I  exceedingly  deplore.  Whatever  of  this 
kind  appears  in  these  letters  is  I'rom  my  own 
ob.servaiiori  and  reflection,  much  more  than 
from  any  other  resource.  Eui  every  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  abstraction  has  cost  me  inconceiva¬ 
ble  labor,  and  many  passages  which  even  now 
may  not  appear  very  perspicuous,  or  not  per¬ 
haps  even  true,  are  the  fourth  or  fifth  labored 
forms  of  the  ideas.  1  like  my  mind  for  its  ne¬ 
cessity  of  seeking  the  abstraction  of  every  sub¬ 
ject,  but  at  the  same  time  this  is,  without  more 
knowledL^e  and  discipline,  extremely  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  sometimes  the  work  is  done  very 
aw’kwardly  and  erroneously.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  3C9. 

Four  years  later  he  adds — ‘Among  hooks  I 
am  muddling  on  in  a  poor  way.  Many  of 
them  I  never  look  into,  some  of  them  when  I  do 
look  info,  I  ctinnot  understand  (per  ex.  Cud- 
worth,  Locke,  Hume,  &c.)  The  bits  and  sec¬ 
tions  1  read  without  order  in  others,  I  utterly 
forget,  and  in  short,  but  for  the.  name  and  no¬ 
tion  of  tlie  thing,  I  might  nearly  as  well  have 
no  books  at  all,  excepting,  indeed,  those  with 
pictures  in,  which  1  find  nearer  my  taste  aud 
capacity.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  408. 

i  It  was  some  years  subsequent  to  the  lime 
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when  tliese  sentences  were  penned,  that  we  j 
fre([uently  met  Foster,  and  his  conversation  ' 
was  generally  such  as  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  to  our  mind,  with  regard  to  his  meta- i 
physical,  and  even  his  general  reading,  * 
which  is  sulTiciently  indicated  in  these  pas- [ 
sages.  To  science  proper,  he  never  made 
any  pretension.  Of  course,  when  we  speak  i 
of  the  reading  and  actpiirements  of  Foster! 
as  limited,  we  shall  he  understood  as  speak¬ 
ing  of  these  things  comparatively — consid¬ 
ered  as  the  reading  and  acquisitions  of  such 
a  man.  In  these  respects,  we  scarcely  need 
say  that  Hall  was  immensely  his  superior. 
Hall  was  well  read  as  a  metaphysician,  and 
his  general  reading,  though  considerably 
defective  in  some  departments,  was,  on  tlie 
whole,  of  large  extent.  On  no  point,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  deficiency  of  Hall  more  ob¬ 
servable  in  this  respect  than  on  the  subject 
of  English  History.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  him  sav — Christian,  Puritan,  and 
Wh  ig-radical  as  he  was — that  he  did  not 
see  the  need  of  any  better  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  than  would  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
Hume  !  With  regard  to  Foster,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  was  vastly  more  at  home,  as  he 
states,  with  books  which  had  pictures  in 
them,  than  with  almost  any  other  kind  of 
books — the  books  intended,  however,  being 
volumes  of  travels  and  antiquities,  includ- 
ing  just  so  much  of  the  literary  as  sufiiced 
to  render  the  pictorial  instructive  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  He  owed  to  the  world-volume, 
ever  open  before  him,  more  than  to  all  other 
volumes  ;  and  other  books  were  congenial 
to  him  the  more  they  resembled  th  i  vor- 
ite  one,  placing  him  amidst  living  men  and 
visible  nature  over  the  widest  possible  sur¬ 
face.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  should  rtad 
about  the  distant  and  the  past ;  he  must  scr’ 
them  ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  could  so  do, 
they  became  available  material  to  his  mind. 
Thus  aided,  he  could  live  amidst  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  or  upon  the 
soil  of  old  Greece,  or  could  face  the  snows 
of  the  North  Pole  with  the  modern  voyager. 


If  w'e  were  required  to  submit  to  our 
readers,  according  to  Foster’s  own  rule  of 
judgment  in  such  cases,  all  the  new  truth 
which  we  believe  him  to  have  added  to  our 
previous  truth,  in  the  shape  of  ‘  distinct 
proportions,’  we  confess  that  we  should 
feel  the  task  to  be  one  of  great  difliculty. 
Much,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  new  to 
Foster,  which  was  not  new  to  the  more 
learned  of  his  readers;  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded,  that  when  his  thinking  bears  the 
impress  of  originality  in  the  highest  degree, 
we  do  not  find  in  it  the  great  distinct  pro¬ 
positions  which  promise  to  impregnate  the 
future,  and  to  become  watchwords  in  after 
i  generations.  His  manner  of  thinking,  and 
his  manner  of  writing  which  was  moulded 
by  it,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  admit  of  such 
simplicity  and  alertiie.ss  of  application. 
His  thoughts  are  presented  to  us  in  forms, 
and  with  accompaniments,  much  too  huge 
and  complicated  to  be  susceptible  of  any 
■  such  use,  in  the  state  in  which  he  has  left 
them.  But  we  may  say  ttf  Foster  as  we 
say  of  Bacon, — if  he  has  not  been  himself 
a  great  discoverer,  he  has  done  much  to 
put  others  into  the  way  of  attaining  to  such 
distinction.  The  electric  words  which 
vibrate  through  the  heart  of  nations,  or 
the  simple  but  grand  principles  of  action 
by  which  goiul  and  brave  men  work  won¬ 
ders,  were  not  likely  to  be  announced  by 
him ;  but  his  thoughts  abound  with  the 
elements  from  w'hich  such  instruments  of 
power  may  be  wrought  up,  and  from  which 
they  w  ill  be  w  rought  up  by  the  more 
adroit  spirits  to  come  after  him,  'Po  ex- 
j  hibit  the  old  truth  in  new  aspects,  is  to 
j  exhibit  it  in  new  aliinities  and  in  new  re- 
I  lalions,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  stepping- 
i  stone  to  the  absolutely  new.  If  wo  mis- 
;  take  not,  it  is  strictly  in  this  way  that 
I  Foster  has  done  his  great  service  to  the 
church  and  to  Society.  His  mind  follow'ed 
out  the  old  truth  so  thoroughly  as  to  be 
ever  converging  upon  the  new ;  and,  if, 
like  another  Columbus,  he  has  not  explor- 


In  this  sort  of  reading  few’  men  had  kept  ed  the  strange  region  very  largely,  he  has 
pace  with  him.  His  expenditure  to  gratify  often  indicated  clearly  emuigh  what  otiu  • 
his  taste  in  this  way  exceeded  his  means,  men  might  accomplish.  Let  any  man  look 
and  subjected  him  to  some  conscientious  to  the  style  of  thinking  and  writing  among 
inquietude  in  his  later  days,  though  when  us  in  relation  to  evangelical  truth  before 
cautioned  about  the  excess  by  his  friends,  ihe  appearance  of  Foster’s  Essays  and 
he  generally  had  his  strong  arguments  read)  since,  and  w  hile  many  causes  have  no 
to  prove  that  it  was  no  excess  at  all — or  tt)  doubt  contributed  to  the  healthy  change,  it 
show  that,  if  it  were,  it  w’as  the  excess  of  a  surely  is  not  the  least  of  those  causes  ihat 
wise  man,  while  many  of  the  extravagances  we  see  in  the  writings  of  this  author — 
of  his  censors  could  not  be  brought  under  writings  in  which  there  are  not  wanting 
so  honorable  a  description.  instances  of  defectiveness,  one-sidednesi, 
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and  of  truth  pushed  mischievously  far,  but 
where  the  reasoninor  is  in  general  so  char- 
acterized  hy  analytic  power,  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  and  boldness,  as  to  have  come 
like  a  mission  of  light  on  a  host  of  intelli¬ 
gent  spirits  within  the  last  forty  years. 

i 

We  have  just  spoken  of  Foster’s  analyt¬ 
ical  power — a  power  hardly  sejiarable  from 
some  of  the  other  forms  of  power  to  which  j 
we  have  adverted.  ’Phe  mind,  an.xious  to  * 
attain  to  a  real  knowledge  of  things  is' 
naturally  prompted  to  resolve  them,  as  far! 
as  possible,  •  into  their  elements.  The^ 
power  to  analyse,  and  the  power  to  know, 
are  felt  to  be  the  same  thing.  With  physi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  analysis,  indeed,  Foster 
w'as  little  conversant,  but  on  ethical  and 
religious  subjects  he  followed  this  course 
w'ith  a  vigor  which  at  times  laid  bare  a 
frightful  amount  of  morbid  anatomy.  JNo 
intelligent  man  can  be  acquainted  with  the! 
writings  of  Foster  without  observing,  that 
to  detect  the  false  and  the  corrupt  was  the 
kind  of  service  to  w  hich  he  seemed  to  feel  ^ 
himself  as  especially  commissioned.  Im¬ 
becility  and  depravity  were  about  him  in 
forms  so  manifold  and  so  extended,  as  to 
seem  to  leave  him  little  riwnn  for  any  thing, 
besides:  and  he  evidently  was  inclined  to 
think,  that  in  a  world  in  which  folly  and  | 
evil  are  so  dominant,  war  against  these 
things  should  be  regarded  as  the  great  | 
duty.  Little  acquainted  as  he  was  with 
mental  philosophy,  as  it  is  expounded  and 
systematized  in  books,  he  was  a  close 
student  of  mental  processes  in  his  own 


passions,  and  motives,  that  w'e  meet  with 
I  he  strongest  indications  of  Foster’s  ori¬ 
ginality  and  power.  But  while  his  labors 
in  this  department  conduced  eminently  to 
those  great  moral  results  which  it  was  so 
much  his  solicitude  to  promote — it  is  here, 
where  we  find  his  greatest  excellencies, 
that  we  also  find  his  greatest  faults. 

We  have  said  that  Foster  was  much 
more  disptised  to  concern  himself  with 
human  nature  in  the  views  of  it  which  call¬ 
ed  for  rebuke  and  correction,  than  in  the 
views  which  present  it  as  still  including 
much  that  should  be  applauded  and 
strengthened.  And  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  we  regard  this  tendency  as  an 
unhappy  one — unhappy  as  regards  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  it,  and  not  less  so  as  regards  his 
usefulness  as  a  writer.  One  effect  of  it 
was  to  subject  the  mind  of  Foster  to  the 
influence  of  the  most  gloomy  and  despond¬ 
ing  thoughts  in  respect  to  human  nature, 
and  to  the  influence  of  feelings  which 
verged  too  often  on  the  misanthropic.  It 
is  a  sad  change  we  witness  when  we  see 
him  descend  from  his  mystic  communion 
with  the  lovely  and  great  in  the  material 
universe,  to  hold  converse  with  the  real 
facts  of  the  moral  world.  In  this  lower 
region,  weakness  or  wickedness  seems  to 
meet  him  every  where,  leaving  him  little 
space  for  observ  ation  on  any  tiling  better. 

It  was  natural  that  the  friendships  of 
such  a  mind  should  he  few.  Where  Foster 
acknowledged  such  ties,  they  were  ties 
which  derived  their  strength  mainly  from 
i  old  association.  Writing  in  his  twenty- 


case,  and  a  close  observer  of  them  in  i  first  year,  he  says,  ‘  I  feel  no  inclination, 
other  men.  Very  few  men,  even  among  i  nay,  I  feel  a  strong  aversion,  to  any  attempt 
professed  metaphysicians,  have  made  great-  to  cultivate  general  or  numerous  inlima- 
er  effort  to  ascertain  what  the  human  spirit  1  cies.  Nature  never  formed  me  for  it.’ — 
is  made  of,  and  how  it  works;  and  few’|(i.  p.  18.)  'Fwelve  years  later  he  writes, 
have  seen  so  far  by  their  own  unaided  vision  1  ‘  I  find  myself  not  completely  formed  for 
into  that  chamber  of  imagery.  Small  as  friendship,  for  1  often  seclude  myself  in 
may  have  been  his  attention  to  the  technical  gloomy  abstraction,  and  say,  ‘All  this 
forms  of  logic,  and  even  to  moral  science  availeth  me  nothing.’’ — (i.  p.  148.)  About 
considered  as  a  science,  it  is  with  a  strong  the  same  time  he  records  the.se  words  :  ‘  Br¬ 
and  skilllul  hand  that  he  separates  between  yond  all  other  extravagance  of  folly  is  that 
the  tullacious  in  reasoning  and  the  sound,  of  expecting  or  wishing  to  live  in  a  great 
and  between  the  seeming  in  morals  and  the  number  of  hearts.’ — (i.  p.  vI’.’B.)  In  his 
real.  Rarely  does  he  seem  to  be  so  much  thirty-fifth  year  he  says,  ‘  I  keep  to  my 
at  home  as  when  spoiling  the  game  of  con-  text  on  the  subject  of  forming  new  friend- 
veniional  hollowness  and  selfishness,  by  ships;  I  am  quite  too  old  for  it.  When  I 
stripping  off  Irom  them  the  garb  ot  precise  see  people  good  and  sensible  I  am  glad  of 
virtue  or  extraordinary  piety  so  often  assum-  it  for  sake,  not  for  my  own.’ — (i- P* 
ed  by  them.  Boliticians  and  religionists,  ol  324.)  His  letters  show  that  he  came  into 
all  classes,  fall,  in  their  turn,  under  this  rigid  frequent  and  kindly  intercourse  with  a  few 
scrutiny  and  censorship.  It  is  in  this  examin-  favored  persons  subsequently  to  the  time 
aiion — in  this  of  human  thoughts,  in  which  he  thus  wrote;  and  some  of  the 
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friendships  which  he  valued  to  the  end  ofi 
life  were  not  formed  until  he  had  some-  j 
what  passed  its  middle  period  ;  but  his  feel-! 
ing  in  this  respect  always  remained  very  > 
much  as  described  in  the  above  passages.  1 
We  feel  bound  to  add,  also,  that  to  our  j 
knowledge,  some  of  the  persons  who  were  ' 
admitted  to  this  favored  cognizance  were; 
as  little  free  from  the  follies,  or  from  some; 
of  the  graver  defects,  which  beset  humanity,  ■ 
as  were  a  large  proportion  of  their  neigh- 1 
bors  in  the  same  social  position  ;  and  in  ^ 
some  of  these  instances,  wliere  our  grave; 
discerner  of  spirits  expected  to  see  displays' 
of  a  pure  and  lofty  patriotism,  and  one 
knows  not  what  besides,  we  are  sure  that 
no  other  man  in  the  kingdom  ever  expect-' 
ed  to  see  any  tolerable  approach  towards 
such  virtues.  It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
this  blindness  in  part  should  have  hapjien- 
ed  to  him;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  psychologically  curious  in  the  fact ! 
that  a  mind  so  sensible  to  the  foibles  and  ; 
infirmities  of  human  nature  at  large,  as  to 
be  constantly  shrinking  from  all  close  con¬ 
tact  with  general  society,  should  liave  been  j 
so  proof  against  disturbance  from  apjiear-  j 
ances  of  tliis  sort  as  belonging  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  humanity  here  or  there  with  | 
which  it  happened  to  be  brought  into  near-  j 
er  intimacy.  Some  of  his  friends  were  I 
entitled  to  all  the  esteem  and  affection  with 
which  he  regarded  them  :  but  could  he 
only  have  managed  to  extend  to  society 
generally  the  benefits  of  that  exuberant 
candor  which  he  exercised  in  favor  of  a 
very  small  portion  of  it,  humanity  to  John 
Foster  would  have  been  a  very  different  sul)- 
ject  to  speculate  upon,  and  this  world  of  ours 
would  have  been  to  him  a  much  more  wel¬ 
come  place  to  dwell  in.  Even  his  mar- 
riaije  served  rather  to  strenuthen  than  to 

O  O 

abate  this  recluse,  self-reliant,  and  collapsed 
habit.  If  his  ‘  domestic  associate’  liad  any 
fault,  it  was- in  beincr  too  much  his  own 
counterpart — a  stately,  grave,  silent,  lady- 
abbess  kind  of  person.  The  points  of 
agreement  betw'een  them  were  abundant, 
but  we  suspect  that  a  little  more  diversity, 
if  only  of  the  right  kind,  might  have  been 
no  unwholesome  ingredient  in  their  joint 
cup  of  life. 

We  have  seen  that  this  singular  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  weaknesses  of  human  be¬ 
ings  contributed  to  put  Foster  wholly  out 
of  humor  w  ith  the  very  notion  of  a  ctiurch. 
lie  was  himself  little  disposed  to  become  out 
in  such  a  brotherhood.  lie  could  not  be¬ 
stow  the  expression  of  a  strong  cordiality 


[Nov. 

on  anv  such  mixed  multitude,  and  the  re- 
suit  which  is  too  common  in  such  cases 
followed — the  duty  which  was  felt  to  be 
especially  difficult,  was  found  out  to  be 
no  duty  at  all  !  J’he  observations  of  Mr. 
Iluohes  on  this  crotchet,  show  the  vitjor- 
ous  tone  in  which  that  excellent  person 
could  have  w  ritten  on  such  topics  if  he  had 
chosen,  and  are  such  as  should  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  put  his  philosophical  malcontent 
friend  into  a  more  rational  and  kindly 
mood.  He  thus  writes  : — 

‘  I  think  your  conclusion  strange.  To  be 
sure,  if  there  were  no  churches  there  would 
be  no  ecclesiastical  s(4uahbles ;  and  it  may  be 
added,  if  there  w'ere  no  state.'!,  there  w’ould  be 
no  civil  broil.s;  and  if  there  were  no  vegetable 
productions,  ihere  would  be  no  deadly  night¬ 
shade  ;  and  if  there  were  no  water,  no  one 
would  be  dn)wned  ;  and  if  there  were  no  fire, 
no  one  would  be  consumed  ;  and  if  there  w’ere 
no  victuals,  no  one  would  be  choked.  Church- 
framers  may  egrcgiously  err;  but  when  ymu 
scout  the  w’hole  tribe,  and  all  their  works,  tell  us 
how  we  ought  to  proceed  ;  make  out  a  strong 
case,  atid  show  at  least  tiuit  the  way  you 
would  substitute  would  be  free  from  the  ob¬ 
jections  that  cling  to  the  old  ways,  and  would 
secure  greater  advantages.’ 

‘  He  believed  that  there  wa.s  more  of 
I  a])pea ranee  than  of  reality  in  the  union  of 
j  church  membership ;  and  that  at  all  events 
I  its  benefits  w'cre  areatly  over-rated.  With 
'  the  exception  of  public  worship  ami  the  Lord’s 
[  Supper,  he  was  aver.-^e  to  every  thing  insiitu- 
i  tional  in  religion.  He  nevt  r  administered,  nor 
I  ever  wituesseil  in  mature  life,  (it  is  believed,) 

!  the  ordinance  of  bapii.sm,  and  was  known  to 
j  entertain  doubts  respecting  its  perpetuity.’ — 
V'ol.  i.  pp.  Cl,  02. 

But  our  Essayist  continued  to  ‘  loathe  wdiat 
bears  the  general  ‘  denomination  of  the 
churchy  and  would  have  freed  Christianity 
from  all  dependence  on  ‘corporation  lurms 
and  principles,’  reducing  it,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  a  matter  of  pure  personal  conviction. 
We  repeat,  that  in  all  this  we  see  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  man,  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  his  feeling  and  not  his  logic  that  is  at 
fault.  Paul  could  address  Christian  churches 
as  his  joy — his  longeil  for — his  crown,  and 
Mr.  Foster  ought  to  have  been  capable  of 
.^peaking  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  same 
relations,  without  adopting  the  language  of 
insincerity.  We  admit  that  we  owe  much 
to  Mr.  Foster,  but  we  speak  thus  freely 
because  we  leel  that  we  owe  more  to  Chris¬ 
tian  consistency  and  to  truth. 

It  will  of  course  be  conceded,  that  to 
feel  the  attraction  of  the  higher  forms  of 
excellence,  supposes  in  general  a  high  or- 
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der  of  power  and  refinement.  But  when 
this  ideal  standard  takes  such  possession  of 
a  man  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  cordial  action  with  his  fellows,  he 
therein  betrays  his  weakness  rather  than 
his  strength — his  weakness,  as  we  think, 
intellectually  and  morally,  (^ur  greatest 
men  have  been  men  who,  while  they  saw 
the  worst  that  is  in  human  nature,  have! 
also  seen  the  better  which  is  included  in  1 
it,  and  judging  of  humanity  largely  and 
hopefully,  have  been  capable  of  acting  with 
it,  and  for  it,  cordially  and  powerfully. 
The  desponding  temper,  so  naturally  allied 
with  an  everlasting  fault-seeing,  is  the  reverse 
of  the  heroic,  the  apostolic,  the  truly  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  not  of  true  greatness,  and  can  nev¬ 
er  lead  to  the  highest  achievements  of  great¬ 
ness.  The  proof  of  greatness  is  not  to  be¬ 
come  awe  struck  and  prostrate  before  dilli- 
culty,  but  to  surmount  it ;  or  at  least  to 
bring  the  ability  which  the  great  only  can 
command  to  the  elTort  to  surmount  it.  It 
is  no  sirrn  of  wisdom  to  abstain  from  iloinji 
any  thing,  because  we  cannot  do  the  best 
thing.  'I'he  great  men  of  the  world,  and 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  their  being 
such,  have  always  been  ihe  men  most  alive 
to  the  littleness  ever  characterizing  the 
multitude  of  our  species.  But  humanity, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  has  been  the 
instrument  with  which  such  men  have  had 
to  work,  and  their  success  has  resulted, 
not  from  indulging  in  endless  complainings 
about  the  fauliiness  of  this  instrument,  but 
by  estimating  it  at  its  proper  value,  and 
doing  the  best  that  might  be  done  with 
such  means.  One  effect,  too,  of  always 
living  as  in  the  sight  of  a  lofty  ideal  stan¬ 
dard,  should  be  to  render  a  man  particu¬ 
larly  sensible  to  his  own  deficiencies  ;  and 
that  consciousness  should  dispose  him  to 
look  with  a  large  charity  upon  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  his  neighbors,  and  should  pre¬ 
pare  him  to  appreciate  to  the  full,  and  with 
a  strong  positive  affection,  whatever  of  the 
morally  or  religiously  beautiful  may  still  be 
found  among  men. 

We  make  these  remarks  because,  with 
many  «>f  our  young  aspirants,  to  take  on 
the  gait  of  men  of  genius,  seems  just  now 
to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  fashion  as  our 
Paris  millinery ;  and  we  have  feared  that 
not  a  few  in  reading  these  volumes  may  be 
seduced  into  the  vain  notion,  that  to  as¬ 
sume  a  cynical  air,  and  to  seem  to  see  a 
great  deal  lo  censure  and  avoid  in  what  is 
doing  in  the  church  and  in  society,  will  be 
to  see  things  d  la  lousier ^  and  to  be  entitled 


to  a  place  among  men  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
telligence  and  genius.  We  would,  with  all 
deference,  beseech  such  persons  to  pause 
before  they  take  this  notion  in  as  gospel, 
and  would  pray  them  remember  that  to 
emulate  genius  and  to  ape  an  infirmity  are 
not  really  the  same  thina.  In  this  respect, 
what  was  not  affectation  in  Foster  must  be- 
ctune  glaringly  such  in  his  imitators.  Fos¬ 
ter  himself  should  have  remembered,  that 
lie  is  the  greatest  man  who,  with  most  of 
superiority  to  other  men,  still  retains  the 
largest  share  of  sympathy  with  them.  Such 
a  man  is  a  proper  man  at  all  points.  We 
find  pieces  of  humanity  every  where  ;  to 
I  find  something  like  its  entireness  in  one 
j  character  is  a  marvel.  Foster  had  his 
I  seasons  in  which  he  was  painfully  sensible 
1  to  his  want  of  humane  and  Christian  duti- 
I  fulness  in  this  respect,  and  in  which  he 
sincerely  lamented  it.  But  the  cause,  as 
I  we  have  seen,  was  deeply-rooted.  On  this 
I  subject  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

'  ‘  What  an  insipid  thing  this  world  of  man¬ 

kind  is  !  How  few  we  tind  wiiom  we  can  at  all 
wish  tomakeone’sintimate. insep.irablelriends! 

!  How  trifling,  loo,  are  the  ellorts  and  produc- 
!  lions  of  the  human  mind  !  The  whole  system 
I  of  human  atiuinments,  pleasurt  s,  and  designs, 

!  sometime.s  strikes  me  as  a  confused  mass  of 
(insanity.  Almost  every  thing  carries  some 
glaring  mark  ol’  deficiency  and  meanness.’ — 
V'ol.  i.  p.  47. 

‘  434.  (In  the  vestry  of  Battersea  meeting 
j  during  evening  siTvice.)  Most  emphatic  feel¬ 
ing  oi’  luy  imlividuality — my  in.‘-’iil.ited  exist¬ 
ence.  To  the  continent  ol*  human  nature  I 
am  a  small  island  near  its  coast.’ — Vol.  i. 
p.  183. 

‘G25.  How  often  I  have  entered  a  room 
with  the  embarrassment  ol  feeling  that  all  my 
motions,  gestures,  postures,  dress.  <tc.,  were 
critically  appreciated,  and  self-complacently 
condemiu  d  ;  hut  at  the  same  time  w  ith  Ihe 
hohl  consciousness  that  the  inquisitive  could 
reach  no  I’uriher.  I  have  said  with  myself, 
‘My  (7n/m(7cr,  that  i.s,  the  laughs  at 

you  behind  this  veil ;  I  may  be  the  devil  for 
what  you  can  tell;  and  you  would  not  per¬ 
ceive  neither  if  1  were  an  angel  of  light,” — 
V  ol.  i.  p.  206. 

‘  You  are  one  of  the  very  small  number  of 
persons  that  1  have  ever  known,  whose  aliec- 
tion  1  shall  always  be  anxious  to  retain.’ — 
Vol.i.  p.  327. 

‘  Wiiile  Mr.  D.  was  reading  a  chapter  this 
morning,  1  had  a  deep  feeling  of  disliking  all 
social  exerci.ses  unless  it  could  be  vviili  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  two  with  whom  I  couhl  feel  an  en¬ 
tire  reciprocation  of  soul,  'fhis  was  a  feeling 
o\'  iudii'idualily,  not  of  impiety  ;  ami  how  of  ten 
I  have  experienced  it,  even  in  the  presence  of 
worthy  people — a  feeling  as  if  1  could  wish  lo 
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vanish  out  of  the  room,  and  find  myself  walk- 
inf?  in  some  lonely  wood.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  362. 

‘I  know  not  howto  hrini?  into  intellifrihle 
description  a  feeling  wfiich  I  have  many  limes 
been  obscurely  conscious  of  having,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  two  or  three  instances  of  hue — tt 
feeling  of  revoltiriLf  when  I  find  myself  coming 
into  any  thing  like  intimate,  confiding  kindness 
with  persons,  however  worthy  and  kind,  if 
they  are  not  the  individual  or  two  with  whom 
my  intimacy  can  be  congenial  and  entire.’ — 
Vol.  i.  p.  363. 

‘To-day,  in  seeing  the  numberless  multi¬ 
tude,  as  they  were  passing  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  or  standing  in  ranks,  one  glanced  at 
their  countenatices  with  a  sort  of  recoil  from 
each  and  almost  all ;  not  from  the  mere  efiect 
of  their  material  cast,  hut  also,  and  very 
strongly,  from  their  apparent  expression  of 
cliaracier — even  of  those  who  were  evidently 
not  of  what  we  mean  by  the  rw/gar.’ — Vol.  ii 
p.  313. 

‘  1  have  a  thousand  times  felt  a  vain  regret 
on  this  subject.  It  assists  a  very  strong  ten¬ 
dency  which  I  feel  to  nusanthropy.  1  have 
long  been  taught  and  compelled  by  observa¬ 
tions  to  form  a  very  had  opitiiott  of  mankind  ; 
this  conviction  is  irresistible  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  aware  of  the  Christian  duty  of  cul¬ 
tivating  benevolence  as  ardent  as  il'  the  con¬ 
trary  estimate  of  human  character  were  true. 
I  feel  it  most  difficult  to  preserve  any  thing 
like  this  benevolence  ;  my  mind  recoils  from 
human  beings,  except  very  few,  into  a  cold  in¬ 
terior  retirement,  where  it  feels  as  if  dissociat¬ 
ed  from  the  whole  creatioti.  1  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  any  degree  approve  this  tendency, 
and  I  earnestly  wish  and  pray  for  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.’ — Vol.  i. 
pp.  319,  320. 

These  are  honest  confessions.  Indeed, 
they  contain  more  than  the  truth.  It  is 
plain,  from  the  writings  of  Foster,  that  he 
could  regard  men  in  general  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  sympathy  than  the  above 
statements  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
Though  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  do 
much  to  improve  the  condition  of  iiis  fel¬ 
low  mortals,  it  is  manifest  that  the  labor  of 
liis  life  was  directed  with  a  deep  interest  to 
that  end.  Still  he  wanted  geniality  with  man 
as  man,  and  with  Christians  as  Cliristians. 
Considerations  that  should  have  bound  him 
to  the  one  and  the  other  were  not  allowed 
their  due  influence.  In  this  respect,  the 
spirit  of  Hall  was  widely  different  from  that 
of  Foster.  The  former  saw  revolting  ten- 
dencies  in  human  nature  hardly  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  or  fully  than  the  latter,  but  he  saw 
much  beside  there :  and  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  his  character  consisted  in  the 
readiness  with  wliich  his  heart  welcomed 
every  sign  of  moral  or  religious  worth, 
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though  the  attainment  should  be  by  no 
means  perfect,  and  though  it  should  be 
found  in  the  humblest  possible  association. 
He  was  much  less  disposed  than  his  gifted 
brother  to  underrate  the  day  of  small 
things.  He  could  see  much  to  delight 
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him,  where  Foster  would  see  little  to  call 
forth  any  such  feeling;  and  he  could  in 
conse(juence  see  motives  to  action,  and 
could  labor  with  the  freshness  of  hope, 
where  his  friend  would  have  surrendered 
himself  to  musings  up«m  the  littleness  and 
meanness  of  the  best  that  might  be  done, 
and  on  the  probabilities,  or  perhaps  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  of  failure.  'I’he  views  of  Hall, 
moreover,  as  to  the  propriety  of  means,  no 
less  than  as  to  the  value  of  results,  were 
much  more  reasonable  and  confiding  than 
those  of  Foster.  He  did  not  often  fail  in 
respect  to  his  object  by  reason  of  a  morbid 
scrupulousness  about  the  road  which  might 
most  consistently  lead  to  it.  The  road  must 
be  substantially  a  riglit  one,  but  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  in  this  world  ab¬ 
solute  perfection  belongs  not  to  means  any 
more  than  to  results 

When  the  late  excellent  Bishop  Ryder 
was  about  leaving  Lutterworth,  he  assem¬ 
bled  the  poor  of  his  parish  at  the  rectory, 
and  the  man  who  had  growm  uji  among 
peers,  and  who  was  now  about  to  join  that 
order  in  the  Upper  House,  read  with  this 
portion  of  his  flock,  conversed  with  them, 
prayed  with  them,  and  during  an  inter¬ 
course  of  several  hours  commended  them 
in  every  way  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
each  other,  atid  to  the  favor  of  God.  VVe 
remember  Robert  Hall  describing  that 
scene  with  the  most  animated  feeling  of  de¬ 
light,  and  concluding  with  the  words — 
‘  VV^is  there  ever  any  thing  more  beautiful, 
sir — any  thing  more  like  a  primitive  pas¬ 
tor  ?’  VV'hat  Bishop  Ryder  did,  Robert 
Hall,  we  doubt  not,  would  have  done  in  the 
same  circumstances.  But  to  Foster  the 
w’liole  proceeding,  we  fear,  would  have 
seemed  to  take  with  it  too  much  of  the  air 
of  spiritual  parade.  He  w'ould  have  wished 
those  persons  well,  would  have  prayed  ear¬ 
nestly  for  them,  but  he  would  have  chosen 
his  study,  or  the  neighboring  field,  or 
wood,  in  which  so  to  have  employed  him¬ 
self  in  their  behalf.  He  could  not  have 
looked  on  those  partially  instructed,  and 
still  very  imperfect  people  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  complacency  ;  nor  could  he  in 
consequence  have  brought  his  feeling  up  to 
such  a  tone  of  cordiality  towards  them  as 
would,  in  his  judgment,  have  warranted  so 
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Strong  an  outvvar^  indication  of  interest 
and  affection.  We  honor  ilie  fine  scrupu¬ 
lous  integrity  of  such  a  spirit ;  but  we  must  | 
say,  that  we  account  that  as  much  the  j 
most  healthy  state  f)f  mind  which,  suppos-^ 
ing  a  man  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  substan¬ 
tial  sincerity  of  his  feelings  and  purposes,] 
should  at  once  prompt  him  to  do  as  this] 
‘  primitive  pastor,’  in  the  person  of  the  I 
modern  bisliop,  is  said  to  have  done.  Our  i 
young  pastors,  we  hope,  if  they  must  be  imi¬ 
tators  of  John  Foster,  will  direct  their  emu-J 
1  at  ion  to  his  strong  points,  and  not  to 
hismis  takes.  In  the  middle  ages,  Fo.ster 
would,  we  suspect,  have  found  his  home  in 
a  monastery,  and  his  only  willing  employ¬ 
ment  in  speculation — his  speculations  be¬ 
ing  sometimes  restricted  to  the  prescribed 
course,  but  more  freijuently  diverging  from 
it  in  a  manner  to  break  in  strangely  upon 
the  routine  thoughts  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  to  be  somewhat  perilous  to  himself. 
Or  might  he  not  have  become  the  fiuindcr 
of  an  order?  In  those  days — with  all  just 
reverence  towards  his  memory  be  it  spoken 
— we  think  the  pedestrian  j»)urney  of  Fos¬ 
ter  in  his  youth  would  have  been  in  the  di-} 
rection  of  Kirkstall,  or  Bolton  Abbey,  and] 
not  in  search  of  an  Academy  at  Bristol. 

But  some  of  our  readers  will  possibly  be 
incredulous  on  this  jioint,  and  almost  offend¬ 
ed  at  our  venturing  such  an  intimation. ! 
What! — John  Ft»ster  a  monk,  or  a  patron] 
of  monkery  ?  Good  reader,  bear  with  us  a 
little.  Allow  us  to  remind  you  of  the] 
views  relative  to  the  moral  state  of  our  j 
world  which  were  always  present  to  the 
mind  of  this  extraordinary  person,  and  to 
ask  whether  they  are  not  in  substance 
those  which,  if  made  still  darker  by  the 
power  of  superstition,  and  by  the  abound¬ 
ing  lawlessness  which  obtained  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  would  naturally  have  pointed  to  a 
‘forsaking  the  world,’  as  it  was  called  in 
those  times,  as  a  blessed  privilege?  Hear 
what  he  says  on  this  matter; — 

‘1  sometimes  fall  into  profound  inusings  on 
the  state  of  this  great  world,  on  the  nature  and  ! 
the  destinies  of  man,  on  the  subject  of  the 
question — ‘  What  is  truth  V  The  whole  hem¬ 
isphere  of  contemplation  appears  inexpressi¬ 
bly  rny'^slerious.  It  is  cloud  pursuing  cloud, 
forest  after  forest,  and  Alps  upon  Alps  !  It  is 
in  vain  to  declaim  against  skepticisni.  1  I’eel 
with  an  emphasis  of  conviction,  and  wonder, 
and  regret,  that  almost  all  things  are  envelop¬ 
ed  in  shade,  that  many  things  are  covered 
with  the  thickest  darkness,  that  the  number  of 
things  to  which  certainty  belongs  is  small. 
One  of  the  very  few  things  that  appear  to  me 
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not  doubtful,  is  the  truth  of  Christianity  in 
general.’ — 1.  S9,  90. 

‘  I  have  no  hope  of  any  extensive  preva¬ 
lence  of  true  religion,  without  the  interference 
of  angelic  or  of  some  other  extraordinary  and 
yet  unknown  agency  to  direct  its  energies, 
and  conquer  the  vast  combination  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  hostility  that  opposes  it.  Men  are 
the  same  they  always  were;  and  therefore 
till  some  such  wonderful  event  takes  place, 
their  atfections  ir/7/  be  commanded  by  sense  in 
opposition  to  faith,  by  earth  in  prelerence  to 
heaven.  The  same  causes  operating,  it  were 
absurd  to  expect  dilferent  effects.’ — 1.  91. 

‘Indisposition  of  mankind  to  think;  souls 
make  the  world  a  vast  dormitory.  The  heav- 
j  en — appointed  destiny  under  which  they  are 
placed  seems  to  protect  them  from  reflection : 
I  there  is  an  i)j)ium  .vAy  stretched  over  all  the 
!  world,  which  continually  rains  soporifics.’ — I. 
j  196. 

‘  These  arc  gloomy  times — it  is  only  the 
anticipation  of  a  superior  state  that  can  save 
life  in  any  circumstances  from  deserving  to  be 
called  wretched.’ — 1.  293. 

‘I  should  nau.seate  the  place  (Frome)  if  I 
had  been  habituated  to  it  a  century'.  At  first, 
1  felt  an  intense  loathing  :  I  hated  every*^  house, 
limber,  stone,  and  brick  in  the  town,  and  al¬ 
most  the  very'  trees,  fields,  and  flowers  in  the 
country  round.  I  have,  indeed,  long  since 
lost  all  attachment  to  this  world,  and  shall 
never  regain  it.  Neither  indeed  for  this  do  I 
care  ;  we  shall  soon  leave  it  for  ever.’ — I.  304. 

‘  Probably'  I  may  before  have  expressed  to 
you  that  I  have  such  a  horror  of  this  world,  as 
a  scene  for  young  persons  to  be  cast  and  haz¬ 
arded  into,  that  habitually,  and  willi  a  strong 
and  pointed  sentiment,  I  congratulate  children 
and  young  persons  on  being  intercepted  by 
death  at  the  entrance  into  if,  except  in  a  few 
particular  cases  of  extraordinary' promise  for 
piety',  talent,  and  usefulness.’ — II.  96. 

‘  Ihope,  indeed,  may  assume,  that  you  are 
of  a  cheerful  temperament :  but  are  you  not 
sometimes  invaded  by  the  darkest  visions  and 
reflections  while  casting  your  view  over  the 
scene  of  human  existence,  from  the  beginning 
to  this  hour?  To  me  it  appears  a  most  mys¬ 
teriously'  awful  economy',  overspread  by  a 
lurid  and  dreadful  shade.’ — II.  444,  445. 

Let  these  passages  be  taken  along  with 
those  just  now  cited,  and  it  must  be  at 
once  seen  that  the  wisest  and  the  worthi¬ 
est  of  the  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the 
life  of  the  recluse  in  past  ages  did  so 
for  reasons  strictly  of  this  description. 
Scarcely  a  man  of  them  ever  said  any 
thing  more  truly  monastic — we  had  almost 
said  more  thoroughly  iManichean — than  is 
the  substance  of  these  descriptions.  With 
such  views,  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that  Foster’s  manner  of  looking  upon  the 
world  and  the  church  should  be  that  of  t 
man  who  gazed  upon  them  from  his  cell. 
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He  did  not — would  not,  connect  himself 
more  than  very  partially  and  remotely  with 
the  one  or  the  other.  lie  wa.s  observant 
of  what  bt)th  were  doinn[,  but  it  was  always 
at  a  distance,  and  almost  entirely  throu^li 
the  ‘  loophole’  of  the  press.  Periodical 
publications  were  the  spectacles  wherewith 
he  peered  out  upon  the  doings  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  bustling  region  about  him.  iMuch 
as  he  must  have  seen  in  men  of  genius 
with  which  to  sympathize,  he  was  as  little 
disposed  to  become  one  with  them  as  one 
with  the  crowd.  He  conversed  with  our 
great  men  in  the  pages  of  our  literary 
journals,  but  felt  no  inclination  towards 
any  more  intimate  comniunication  with 
them.  This  was  a  grave  loss  to  him — 
the  loss  of  a  greatly  needed  stimulus  ;  and 
he  was  thus  lelt  to  depend  for  his  friend¬ 
ships,  in  the  greater  part,  on  minds  greatly 
inferior  to  his  own,  and  whose  inlluence 
tended  to  strengthen  his  natural  indolence 
rather  than  to  excite  him  to  the  kind  of 
effort  which  became  him.  Foster  knew, 
indeed,  that  our  most  able  men  are  U»o 
often  irreligious  men,  and  the  draw’back 
from  this  latter  circumstance,  he  would 
have  felt  as  by  no  means  trivial  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  them  ;  but  there  is  enough  in 
these  letters  to  warrant  the  impression  that 
one  reason  why  he  did  not  seek  a  higher 
intellectual  fellowship  was,  that  he  lelt  it 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  him  to  be  mate¬ 
rially  disturbed  in  the  particular  habits  he 
had  formed.  One  of  his  few  chosen  friends, 
who  was  a  man  of  some  shrewdness,  ami 
could  tell  a  good  story,  but  was  marvellous¬ 
ly  vain  withal,  was  a  per.son  so  well  inform¬ 
ed,  that  he  once  impiired,  in  our  hearing, 
if  Butler’s  Analogy  was  not  the  book  which 
Oueen  Elizabeth  used  to  read  before  break¬ 
fast. 

We  have  intimated  that  this  recluse  and 
gloomy  temperament,  which  was  thus  un- 
lavorable  to  Foster’s  aspirations  as  a  man 
of  genius,  was  unfavorable  to  his  repose 
as  a  man  of  piety.  His  views  of  man,  of 
himself,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  moral 
world  lo  its  Creator  as  a  moral  governor, 
fi  led  him  with  all  kinds  of  contheting 
1  oughts.  His  solicitude  to  be  at  rest  iu 
these  respects,  and  his  inability  to  find  the 
rest  he  coveted,  are  equally  conspicuous. 
In  this  connexion,  also,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  I  oster  and  Hall  is  observable  and 
instructive.  Hall  was  the  subject  of  much 
physical  suffering  during  the  greater  por- 
i  tion  of  his  life,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 

I  given  to  him,  .1  if  by  way  of  compensation 
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against  trial  in  another  filrm,  that  he  should 
be  capable  of  resting  on  the  immediate  and 
ascertained  truths  of  revelation  with  a  child¬ 
like  reliance,  calmly  leaving  those  great 
facts  which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  mys¬ 
terious  and  the  awliil  to  become  more  in¬ 
telligible  beneath  the  light  of  a  future  state, 
or  to  be  approved  there,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  degree  (ff  confidence  in  the  Divine 
g{»vernment  which  must  belong  to  a  per- 
I’ectcd  moral  nature.  In  his  earlier  years, 
he  had  known  what  those  confiicts  mean 
which  so  often  brought  their  dark  shadows 
over  the  mind  of  Foster  ;  but  in  his  later 
life,  he  evinced  more  of  the  wisflorn  which 
is  from  above  in  his  manner  of  viewing 
such  questions,  than  any  man  at  all  of  the 
same  order  with  whom  it  has  been  our 
privilege  to  be  acquainted.  He  knew,  as 
few  speculative  minds  have  known,  how  to 
separate  between  the  revealed  things  which 
belong  to  us,  and  the  secret  things  which 
belong  to  God  ;  and  could  guard  with  a 
sound  (diristian  precaution  against  allowing 
himself  to  be  ilelrauded  (d'the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  known,  by  indulging  in 
undue  <picstionings  about  the  unknown. 
f  'Fhe  Hifipant  maxim,  that  ‘  where  niyste- 
ry  begins,  religion  ends,’  with  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  ot  theologians  seemed  to  be  so 
much  enamored  half-a-century  since,  we 
need  not  now  attempt  to  refute.  It  should 
have  been  obvious  to  any  metaphysical  mind, 
at  a  glance,  that  the  existenceol One  Eternal, 
Infinite  Ntiiure  must  be  an  infinite  mys- 
i  tery — an  infinite  mystery  inseparable  from 
i  all  the  relations  of  creature  and  Creator, 
j  No  difierences  in  the  nature  or  condition 
I  of  created  beings  can  possibly  diminish  this 
i  impassable  gniph,  in  the  sliglitest  conceiva¬ 
ble  degree.  It  must  be  a  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  m\>tery,  and  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  a  mystery  to  man  and  to  cherubim, 
f>n  earth  and  iu  heaven,  in  time  and 
through  eternity.  What  is  thus  true  of  the 
nature  (*f  Deity,  will  no  doubt  be  in  the 
same  degree  true  of  the  dispensations  of 
i  Deity,  in  his  works  and  government,  his 
I  thoughts  will  no  doubt  be  above  the 
thoughts  of  the  created,  and  his  ways  above 
the  wavs  of  his  creatures,  throughout  all 
duration.  Nothing  can  he  more  irrational 
than  to  suppose  that  the  distance  between 
Him  and  Them  should  be  what  it  ever 
must  be,  and  that  his  works  and  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  indicate 
that  distance.  Indeed,  instead  of  its  being 
true  that  ‘  where  mystery  begins,  religion 
ends,’  it  is  rather  true  that  where  there  is 
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most  of  religion,  there  must  he  most  of 
contact  witli  the  mysterious ;  for  it  is  not 
more  certain  that  tlie  amount  of  a  crea¬ 
ture’s  religiousness  must  be  determineJ  by 
the  amount  of  his  rightly  applied  know¬ 
ledge,  than  it  must  be  certain  that  tlie 
amount  of  the  known  must  he,  to  the  crea¬ 
ture  possessing  it,  hut  as  an  ascent  to  a 
liigher  position,  from  which  to  look  out 
more  largely  upon  the  still  widening  do¬ 
main,  and  the  still  deepening  shadows  of 
the  unknown.  This  is  the  law  of  progress 
ill  all  knowledge.  In  this  view,  heaven 
will  be  even  more  a  place  of  mystery  than 
earth.  .Much  that  was  dark  will  have  be¬ 
come  light,  but  onlv  to  shed  its  new  litrht 
on  the  still  onward  region  where  the  clouds 
and  shadows  are  still  resting,  and  to  secure 
to  our  existence  an  endless  progression,  in¬ 
tellectually  and  spiritually.  VV’hat  will  be 
attained  hereafter,  will  not  be  that  mystery 
w'ill  cease,  but  that  our  tendency  to  stum¬ 
ble  at  it  will  have  come  to  an  end — not 
that  tlie  line  which  now  separates  between 
the  creature  light  and  darkness  will  disap¬ 
pear,  but  that  the  creature  mind  will  be  so 
built  u|)  and  braced  together  in  right  habits 
of  thinking  and  affection,  as  to  be  ever 
ca])al)le  of  bowing  with  a  glad  and  filial 
worship  on  the  threshold  which  separates 
between  the  attained  and  the  still  unveiled.} 
We  do  not  know  that  Hall  has  any  where 
fully  and  formally  ex[)ounded  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  this  high  order  of  obedience,  but  he 
has  e.xemplitied  its  influence  in  a  manner 
which  we  hardly  expect  to  see  surpassed 
on  this  side  heaven.  When  we  turn  to  the 
sincerely  devout  and  benevolent  mind  of 
Foster,  we  feel  that  to  blame  him  because 
he  did  not  pursue  the  same  course  with 
the  same  measure  of  docility,  is  more 
than  we  dare.  His  not  so  doing,  whatever 
the  causes  may  have  been,  was  his  own 
loss,  and  the  weight  of  that  loss  he  alone 
fully  understood.  There  are  minds  which 
never  see  the  sort  of  ditficullies  to  which 
we  now  advert.  The  fact  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion, or  the  Origin  of  Evil  itself,  is  no  mote 
perjdexing  to  them  than  the  precept — 

‘  Chddren  obey  your  parents.’  Good,  com¬ 
fortable  souls;  to  such,  of  course,  we  have 
been  indulging  in  a  great  waste  of  words 
and  thought. 

Foster’s  doctrine  concerning  the  moral 
state  of  man  greatly  influenced  the  general 
complexion  of  his  theology.  By  such 
views  of  man,  he  was  natur.ally  prepared 
to  retain  firmly  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment  and  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Influence. 


There  was  in  his  mind  an  obvi»)US  relation 
l>etw’een  the  greatness  of  the  guilt  and  de¬ 
pravity  of  man,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
means  interposed  to  remove  the  one  and  to 
subdue  the  other.  These  truths,  if  not  so 
prominent  in  his  pulj)it  instructions  as  they 
should  have  been,  are  truths  which  he  sin¬ 
cerely  embraced,  and  which  gave  their 
strong  impress  t()  his  religious  feeling.  In 
short,  he  differed  from  the  moderate  Cal¬ 
vinists  of  his  time  in  two  points  oidy,  both 
of  which  were  results  from  his  general  views 
of  human  nature,  and  from  the  j)eculiar 
tone  of  his  moral  feeling.  He  was,  upon 
occasions,  not  a  little  severe  in  his  cen¬ 
sure  of  particular  persons,  and  of  particular 
classes  of  men  ;  but  when  he  looked  beyond 
such  limits  to  human  nature  at  large,  he 
generally  spoke  like  a  man  more  ready  to 
[)ity  than  to  blame.  This  feeling  disposed 
him  to  a  line  of  argument  which  ended  in 
his  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  philosofihical 
necessity  on  the  one  huinl,  ami  in  his  de¬ 
nial  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
on  the  other.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
Foster  had  relimpiished  the  latter  of  these 
doctrines,  and  was  never  afterwards  a  be¬ 
liever  in  it.*  There  is  a  letter  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  the  publication  before  us 
which  states  his  views  on  this  subject  at 
considerable  length. t  There  is  also  a  se¬ 
ries  of  letters  extant  on  iliis  topic,  written 
by  Foster  a  few  years  before  his  decease, 
to  his  jusilv  valued  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Cot¬ 
tle,  of  Bristol.  Of  these  letters,  all  of 
which  we  have  been  j)ermitted  to  read,  the 
one  now  published  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  ?ubtancc.  Indeed  this  letter  consists 
mostly  of  selected  portions  from  the  un- 
prin  ed  letters,  as  returned  to  Foster,  in 
compliance  with  his  own  request,  by  the 
friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

F»)'ter  admits  that  the  language  of  scrip¬ 
ture  which  seems  to  convey  the  received 
doctrine  is  very  strong.  He  also  admits 
that  the  fact  that  those  scriptures  have  been 
understood  in  their  literal  and  larger  sense 
by  so  great  a  majority  of  divines,  is  one  of 
great  weight.  But  his  argument  in  relation 
to  this  tenet  is  almost  wholly  a  ‘  a  moral  ar¬ 
gument,’  consisting  in  an  attempt  to  realize 
in  the  largest  extent  possible  the  idea  of  an 
ETERNITY  of  SUFFER  I. N(J  ,*  aiid  in  a  humble 
but  distinct  avowal  of  his  inability  to  recog¬ 
nize  such  a  doctrine  as  one  which  may  be 
made  to  harmonize,  in  any  view  of  it,  with 
the  infinite  benevolence  of  God.  Hence  it 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  41.  f  Letter  ccxxi. 
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is  insisted,  that  the  few  passages  of  scrip¬ 
ture  in  wliicli  tlie  doctrine  seems  to  he  con¬ 
veyed  should  be  subjected  to  a  inodilied  in- 
terpreiati«)ii,  as  meanintr  no  more,  at  the 
most,  than  that  the  wickeil  altera  protract¬ 
ed  peri<id  of  great  sulfering,  will  sink  into 
annihilation.  His  feelings,  indeed,  would 
Itave  carried  him  to  the  conclusion  <'f  a 
universal  restitution,  but  his  main  solici¬ 
tude  has  respect  oidy  to  a  neiiation — to  a 
denial  of  the  one  point  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Cottle,  in  his  rejrlies  to  the  let¬ 
ters  of  his  friend,  has  argued  in  support  ol 
the  received  doctrine,  that  it  does  not  sup- 
po.se  the  extreme  of  punishment  in  all  cases, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  gradation  of  inflic¬ 
tion  ;  and  adds,  moreover,  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  all  who  die  in  a  stale  of  separate¬ 
ness  from  Christian  privileges,  do  spiritually 
perish,  is  a  point  not  proved.  None  of 
these  modifications,  however,  sufliced  to 
render  the  doctrine  admissable  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Foster.  It  would  not  be  expedient 
that  we  should  attempt  to  enter  on  this 
grave  question  without  doing  so  fully,  and 
as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  so  doing 
at  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
this  bare  statement  of  the  opinion  of  Fos¬ 
ter  in  relation  to  it,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
argument  adduced  by  him  in  its  favor. 

These  published  letters  contain  little  al¬ 
lusion  to  that  doctrine  of  philosophical  or 
moral  necessity  to  which  we  have  referred 
as  maintained  by  Foster,  and  which  is  so 
freely  stated  and  reasoned  upon  in  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Mr.  Cottle.  This  doctrine  was  re¬ 
garded  by  Foster  as  favorable  to  his  views 
on  the  question  of  future  punishment.  He 
did  not  confound  the  notion  of  necessity 
with  an  absolute  fatalism,  in  the  manner  of 
Hobbes,  so  as  at  once  to  efface  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  vice  and  virtue;  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  retained  it  as  carrying  with  it  a  large 
amount  of  abatement  in  respect  to  the  tur¬ 
pitude  of  that  moral  evil  by  which  our  race 
is  every  where  borne  away.  That  sin  com¬ 
mitted  during  so  short  an  interval,  should 
be  followed  by  punishment  of  such  dura¬ 
tion,  was  to  him  an  inexpressible  difliculty  ; 
and  that  sin  committed  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  followed  by  such  results 
made  that  difliculty  still  more  insuperable. 
His  argument  on  this  subject  is  in  substance 
as  follows: — That  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  men,  in  all  the  evil  they  include  no 
less  than  in  the  good,  are  the  necessary  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  causes  which  produce  them  ;  that 
those  causes  have  their*  appointment  from 
God ;  that  the  All-wise  and  All-just  being 
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who  forc-appointed  these  causes,  foresaw 
the  consequences  that  would  flow  from 
them,  and  did  really  fore-ordain  these  con- 
-ecjnences — fore-knowledge  and  fore-ordi¬ 
nation  being  with  the  Divine  nature  the 
same  thing — the  same  thing  whether  the 
fore-ordination  be  to  evil  and  consequent 
misery,  or  to  good  and  consequent  happi¬ 
ness.  Hut  along  with  this  law  of  necessity, 
which  is  thus  rigidly  established  by  reason, 
there  is  a  ‘  practical  law  ’  among  men, 
which  gives  them  the  coiifnlence  of  being 
free  agents,  and  which  no  doubt  contributes 
much  more  than  any  metaphysical  conclu¬ 
sion  could  do  to  the  comj>aralive  good  con¬ 
duct  of  individuals,  and  the  orderly  govern¬ 
ment  (»f  the  aflairs  of  the  world.  Foster’s 
reasoning  on  this  subject  is  comprised  of 
little  more  than  an  iteration  of  the  above 
points,  which  he  regards  as  sustained  virtu¬ 
ally  or  substantially  both  by  philosophy  and 
scripture.  Compared  with  what  he  might 
have  found  on  this  much  vexed  (piestion  in 
our  metaphysical  writers,  his  argument  is 
in  some  respects  so  restricted  and  obscure, 
and  so  ill-fenced,  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
j  sion  that  it  was  scarcely  at  all  the  effect  of 
reading,  but  the  fruit  almost  entirely  of  his 
own  anxious  thoughts.  The  error,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  supposing  that  moral  causes,  as 
bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  are 
the  strict  parallel  of  physical  causes,  does 
not  npj)ertr  to  have  occurred  to  him. 

Mr.  C\Utle,  in  his  replies,  appeals  with 
much  force  to  the  common  sentiments  of 
mankind  as  stroiurlv  announcing  human 
responsibility  ;  and  also  to  the  tacts  and 
language  of  scripture,  in  which  the  inspir¬ 
ed  writers,  and  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  all  address  themselves  to  man 
as  clearly  an  accountable  being,  and  who 
as  surely  as  they  are  themselves  true,  and 
can  be  the  teachers  only  of  the  truth,  must 
have  intended,  in  the  use  of  such  language, 
to  convey  the  doctrine  which  it  could  not 
fail  to  convey.  And  thus  between  these 
tw’o  good  men  we  have  the  whole  conlro- 
ver.sy  on  this  subject  in  its  old  posture  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
proved  by  reasoning — the  doctrine  of  liber¬ 
ty  is  proved  by  fact.  'JMie  former  conclu¬ 
sion  comes  purely  from  the  understanding, 
the  latter  from  the  understanding  and  from 
our  moral  nature  conjointly.  What  is  want¬ 
ing  is  the  intermediate  light  that  might  come 
in  and  show  how  these  two  laws  are  made  to 
work  consistenly  with  each  other.  Both 
have  their  truth,  and  each  proves  his  truth 
by  the  kind  of  evidence  adapted  to  it ;  the 
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evidence  being  apparently  as  irresistible  on 
the  one  side  as  on  tlie  oilier — and  the  error 
of  men  in  all  ages  has  been,  in  their  lean¬ 
ing  unduly  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 
Foster’s  tendency  was  t«*  verge  too  much 
towards  something  like  the  darkness  of  des¬ 
tiny,  still  retaining  his  hold  on  the  truth, 
that  whatsoever  is,  is  of  (iod,  and  that,  in 
some  sense  consistent  with  his  perfections, 
it  is  the  best.  IJut  it  docs  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  iiim  to  ask,  whether  an 
opinion,  which,  if  universally  received, 
would  paralyze  all  the  moral  machinery  of 
the  universe  can  be  true  ;  ami  whether  the 
contrary  opinion,  which  alone  tends  to  put 
all  into  healthy  action,  can  be  a  lie  ?  Whe¬ 
ther,  in  fact,  the  Father  of  truth  has  been 
obliged  to  borrow  the  mainspring  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  from  the  father  of  falsehood  ? 

I’oster,  as  a  prcac/ur,  is  delineated  with 
much  gracefulness  and  truth  by  his  honored 
friend,  Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  judicious  ‘  Observations  ’  con¬ 
tributed  on  this  subject  by  that  gentle¬ 
man  : — 

‘  The  sermons  of' Foster  were  of  a  cast  quite, 
distinct  from  wh.it  is  rornmnnly  called  oratory, 
and,  indeed,  from  what  many  seem  to  account 
the  highest  style  of  elotpicncc — namely,  a  flow 
of  facile  thoughts  through  the  smooth  chan¬ 
nels  of  uniformly  ehjvated  polislieil  diction, 
graced  by  the  utmost  apnii auces  of  voice  and 
gesture. 

‘  But  they  possessed  for  me.  and  for  not  a 
few  hearers,  qualities  and  attractions  much 
preferable  to  these.  The  basis  of  important 
thoughts  was  as  much  original  or  imderived 
from  other  minds,  as,  perliaps,  that  of  any 
reading  man’s  reflections  in  our  age  of  hooks 
could  be ;  still  more  so  the  mode  anil  aspect 
in  which  they  were  presented.  That  vmamhi- 
lious  and  homely  sort  of  loftiness,  which  dis¬ 
played  neither  phrase  nor  speaker,  but  things, 
— wliile  the  brief' word  and  simple  tone  brought 
out  the  sublime  conception  ‘in  its  clearness 
that  fund  ol' varied  associations  and  images  by 
which  he  really  illustrated,  not  painted  or  gild¬ 
ed  his  truths  ;  the  graphic  master-strokes,  the 
frequent  hints  of  profound  suggestion  for  af’- 
ter-mediiation,  tlie  cogent  though  calm  expos¬ 
tulations  and  appeals,  the  shrewd  turns  of'h  df'- 
latent  irony  against  irrcligion  aiul  folly,  in 
which,  without  any  descent  Irom  seriousness 
and  even  solemnity,  the  speaker  moved  a 
smile  by  his  unconscious  aj)proaches  to  the 
edge  of  wit,  yet  efl'ectually  quilled  it  by  the 
unbroken  gravity  of'  his  tone  ami  purpose. — 
all  these  characteristics  hail  for  n*.e  an  attrac¬ 
tive  power  and  value,  both  hy  novelty  and  in¬ 
struct  iveness,  far  above  the  qualities  of  an  ora¬ 
tory  or  eloquence  more  fashioned  on  received 


rules  and  models.  I  should  scarcely  be  ready 
to  except  in  this  comparison,  as  it  regarded  my 
personal  admiration  and  improvement,  even 
the  rapid  and  fervid,  yet  flnisheil  elocution  of 
f  fall ;  though  thi.s  as  being  more  popular,  while 
al.'so  more  critically  perfect,  was  I  ^•uppo^e  more 
genenilly  efl'ective. 

•  A  comparison,  which  I  confe.«.s  may  appear 
loo  far-fetched,  has  olleii  presenled  itself  to 
my  mind,  as  picturing  the  ilitl'erenees  between 
the  respective  style  amt  manner  of'  ihesii  re- 
rnarkahlo  preachers.  On  the  noble  modern 
road  over  the  Alps,  formed  hy  the  engineers 
of  .\apolron,  one  gains  here  and  there  a  view 
ol'  that  mountain  track  by  which  the  pjissage 
hail  been  made  bet'ore.  la  moving  quickly  up 
the  long  traver.-es  and  sweeping  curves  of  the 
new  ;i.«cent.  you  trace  on  some  opposite  height 
I'ae  short  angular  zig-zags  ot'  the  path  that 
preceded  it.  One  might  compare  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Hall  to  this  great  work  ;  carrying 
you  with  ease  to  the  loftiest  elevations,  wind¬ 
ing  with  a  gracel'ul  and  simple,  thougli  elabo¬ 
rate  course,  amidst  varied  sublimities,  gliding 
smoothly  he^ide  snowy  summits  where  angels 
would  seem  to  tread,  ami  over  gulfs  where,  the 
voice  ot'  the  wind  or  torrent  might  bring  to 
mind  ih.c  lameutings  of  the  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  eloquence  of'  our  more  recently  de¬ 
parted  friend  lias  reminded  me  ol'  that,  f'ormer 
mountain  road,  with  its  sudden  turns  ot' dis¬ 
covery  ami  surprise  ;  bringing  us  now  to  die 
hritik  of  an  awful  perpemlicular,  then  startling 
us  b)'  the  quick  ilesceut  to  a  goatherd’s  quaint 
(Iweliiag  in  the  glen;  advancing  along  the 
giddy  ledges  of  a  cliff,  and  tlicn  hy  a  sharp 
(urn  placing  us  close  to  some  household  scene 
in  its  recesses.  Here,  if  tliere  were  less  com¬ 
prehensive  or  I'aeile  views  of'  the  sublime,  one 
liail  nearer  ami  more  a.stounditig  glimpses  of 
the  inaccessible. 

‘  The  path  ctimc  more  within  the  echo  ot 
avalanclies;  atid  while  it  oftener  passed  the 
chalet  ;ind  the  herd,  it  sometimes  crossed  the 
very  inlet  to  dark  uiUroildcn  chasms,  •  which 
no  fowl  knoweth.’  In  that  original  am!  singu¬ 
lar  course,  the  guide,  the  mule,  the  litter,  were 
forgotten ;  nothing  was  thought  of  hut  tlie 
grandeur  of  flic  niouutaiiis  and  the  floods.  If 
the  one  might  be  styled  a  road  truly  imperial, 
the  other  was  a  ])atli  worthy  at  once  of'  the 
simplicity  of  Oherliri,  and  tl^e  daring  of  Al- 
])ine  barons.  The  imperial  road  deserved,  and 
had  the  just  admiration,  of  the  great  sinil  the 
many.  1  exceedingly  admired  it  also;  but 
(peril  and  toil  being  in  the  ideal  journey  ex¬ 
cluded)  I  would  have  preferred  for  myself,  at 
least  at  times,  tlie  original  path.’ — Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
4S7— 490. 

Nenrly  all  the  points  most  observable  in 
tile  preaching  of  Hall  and  Fo.‘'ter  were  points 
of  contrast.  Even  their  presence  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  was  the  presence  of  contrasts.  T'lie  fig¬ 
ure  of  Hall,  while  somewhat  above  the  usu¬ 
al  height,  was  more  remarkable  for  its  al- 
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most  colossal  breadth,  than  for  its  altitude — | 
an  appearance  which  resulted  in  part  froinj 
iiis  custom  of  standing  lower  than  most  per¬ 
sons  in  the  pulpit,  so  as  to  rest  himself  in 
part  if  required  upon  the  cushion  and  Bi¬ 
ble.  Poster,  on  the  contrary,  gave  you  the 
impression  of  his  being  a  tall  man  ;  and  his 
erect  persoii,  strongly  formed,  but  without 
the  least  approach  to  corpulency  or  fulness, 
seenjed  t»)  stand  tree-like  before  yon.  The 
countenance  of  Hall,  even  during  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  those  very  simple  sentences  or  para- 
graj)h.s  which  were  preliminary  to  his  dis¬ 
courses,  always  bespoke  a  measure  of  ex¬ 
citement,  and  prognosticated  more.  The 
tones  t)f  his  voice,  the  serious  earnestness  of 
his  aspect,  and  es[)ecially  tlte  restless  on¬ 
ward  glancing  of  his  eye,  seemed  to  say, — 
the  preacher  will  soon  break  away  from  his 
present  hesitancy,  and  will  expand  and  kin¬ 
dle  with  his  theme.  I5nt  in  Fo.stpr  there 
was  no  such  appearance,  nor  any  thing  to{ 
raise  such  expectations.  His  eye  was  more 
searching  than  animated;  and  his  physiog-j 
iiomy,  while  strongly  marked,  was  of  that  j 
settled  cast,  which  bespoke  the  constant  sub- 1 
ordination  of  passion  to  thought.  The  na-j 
tural  condition  of  his  features  was  a  sort  of! 
schoolman  gravity, — a  frown  might  some  ! 
times  come  over  them,  sometimes  the  play 
of  a  slight  sarcastic  smile,  but  the  wit  or  hu¬ 
mor  must  be  very  racy  indeed  which  should 
ever  move  them  into  a  state  much  more  ri¬ 
sible.  With  regard  to  gesture,  the  only  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  sort  observable  in  Hall  con¬ 
sisted,  as  is  well  known,  in  his  rising  some¬ 
what  more  erect,  and  drawing  a  little  back 
from  the  cushion,  as  he  became  more  nerved 
by  his  subject — but  in  Ft>ster  there  was  not 
even  such  an  amount  of  action.  His  hands 
hung  at  his  side,  or  more  connnonly  rested 
naturally  upon  his  Bible,  and  it  was  by  his 
tones  of  voice  only  that  any  diflTerence  of 
feeling  was  indicated.  Even  his  voice 
changed  hut  very  slightly.  He  never  aimed 
to  be  more  than  calmly  earnest,  and  his  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking  never  rose  above  that  key. 
Small  space  was  left,  accordingly,  for  any 
variety  of  elocution.  But  the  elocution  of 
Foster,  like  his  style,  if  less  fervent  than 
that  of  Hall,  was  more  flexible  and  natural. 
Some  parties,  indeed,  who  like  all  persons 
in  love,  convert  even  blemishes  into  beau¬ 
ties,  have  professed  to  admire  the  hurried 
monotonous  tone  of  the  great  orator,  and 
have  found  a  charm  in  that  very  clearing  of 
the  throat — the  “  hem-hem,”  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  everv  sentence  during  the 
nrct  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  of  his  dis- 
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course.  But  sober  elderly  people  like  our¬ 
selves,  who  have  their  place  on  the  outside 
of  the  enchanted  circle,  must  be  allowed  to 
distinguish  between  the  itnpediments  which 
.Mr.  Hall  surmounted,  and  the  excellences 
which  enabled  him  to  do  so — not  confound¬ 
ing  the  things  in  spite  of  which  lie  became 
efi’ective,  with  those  by  means  of  which  he 
became  so.  Youiig  preachers  who  have 
been  ambitions  of  imitating  Robert  Hall, 
have  often  choseti  his  monotony  and  hesi¬ 
tancy,  minus  the  pathos  and  the  animation. 
Foster’s  elocution  never  rose  to  excellence, 
nor  did  it  ever  descend  to  any  very  marked 
fault  He  was  generally  audible,  never  loud, 
and  w  ithin  this  limit  his  speaking  exhibited 
a  considerable  anmunt  of  colloquial  variety. 
But  his  tones  expressed  nothing  of  pathos, 
except  as  an  unusual  gravity  and  serious- 
ne.ss  in  jiarts  of  a  discourse  might  be  so  ac¬ 
counted  ;  and  his  utterance  was  impaired  at 
times  by  an  abrupt,  catchy,  iteration  of  tone, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe — but  which 
those  who  have  hear«l  him  well  remember. 
This  last  peculiarity  became  more  conspic¬ 
uous  when  he  expressed  himself  much — as 
he  sometimes  did — in  the  way  of  interroga¬ 
tion.  In  this  respect  his  preaching  differed 
considerably  from  that  of  his  distinguished 
contemporary.  Foster  never  seemed  to  for¬ 
get  his  auditory  in  his  theme;  never  seemed 
:  to  be  so  wrapped  in  his  subject  as  not  to  be 
I  observant  of  the  men  and  women  before  hini. 

I  His  appeals  to  them  were  frecpient,  and  of- 
j  ten  highly  felicitous  ;  while  Robert  Hall, 
and  still  more  the  great  orator  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  pulpit.  Dr.  Chalmers,  were  generally  so 
borne  away  by  their  topic,  as  that  expanded 
and  brightened  before  them,  as  to  seem  at 
times  hardly  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  con¬ 
gregation,  even  to  the  end  of  a  discourse. — 
VV'^ith  Foster  it  was  never  thus.  In  his  case, 
you  felt  that  the  theme  had  been  chosen,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  were  to  listen  to  it,  and  his  mind  was 
commonly  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  reaching 
tow'ards  actual  communication  with  the 
mind  of  his  auditors. 

With  regard  to  the  substance  or  matter 
of  their  respective  discourses,  precedence 
should  assuredly  be  gi\en,  on  the  whole,  to 
.Mr.  Hall.  The  difference  in  this  respect 
did  not  result  from  dilTerences  in  theologi¬ 
cal  opinion,  for  Hall  and  Foster  held  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  creed,  but  from  different 
view's  as  to  the  fulne.ss  ami  frequency  with 
which  the  truths  distinctive  of  that  creed 
should  be  presented  in  public  instruction. 
I  Hall  dwelt  very  largely,  especially  in  his  la- 
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ter  years,  on  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  Foster  never  did  so,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  occupying  himself  in  discussing  a 
multitude  of  subsidiary  questions,  all  tend¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  men  ought  to  receive  the 
gospel  and  become  consistent  Christians, 
but  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  trullis  of! 
the  gospel  themselves  as  things  implied  ratii-  I 
er  than  explained,  as  supposed  rali'.er  than  ! 
inculcated.  One  effect  of  the  publication  I 
of  these  beautiful  letters  will  be,  to  sliow  ! 
that  this  peculiaritv  was  not  the  consequence 
of  any  want  of  truly  devout  feeling  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  these  truths. 

'The  real  cause  of  this  defect — for  a  de¬ 
fect  of  a  very  serious  amount  we  deem  it — 
was  of  a  nature,  in  our  judgment,  much  too 
remote  and  refined  to  come  within  the  ranne 
of  ordinary  conjecture.  It  should  be  ascri¬ 
bed,  we  think,  to  a  peculiar  sensitiveness — 
we  had  almost  said  tearfulness  of  mind,  wlien 
approaching  objects  of  thought  of  the  more 
elevated  and  sacred  description.  'I'lie  reve¬ 
rence  with  which  Foster  looked  up  totlie  In¬ 
carnate  One,  and  to  all  the  higher  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  system,  was  such  as  few  men 
know.  Nothing  could  appear  to  him  more 
certain,  than  tliat  in  touching  u|)on  ideas  so 
pure  and  unearthly  it  behoved  that  his  words 
should  be  few  and  well  chosen  :  while  the 
rude  handling  of  such  themes  by  ordinary  | 
preachers,  (»ften  shocked  his  finer  feeling,  i 
as  a  kind  of  profanity.  I 

Had  we  space  to  illustrate  one  other  ob- j 
servation  in  this  connexion,  we  should  have ! 
endeavored  to  show,  that  while  the  topics 
generally  chosen  by  Foster  related  to  prin¬ 
ciples  of  duty,  every  where  assuming  our  f 
principles  of  faith,  these  practical  or  <levo- 
tional  lessons  are  too  commonly  inculcated 
in  the  manner  of  a  teacher  who  feels  little 
pleasure  in  touching  on  a  subject  upon 
which  he  is  not  allowed  to  say  all  that  his 
own  discursive  mind  ntight  see  as  proper  to 
be  said  upon  it.  We  admire  thoroughness 
in  most  things,  but  even  thoroughness,  to 
be  be  thoroughly  wise,  must  have  its  limits. 
Now-a-days,  to  treat  subjects  on  this  ex¬ 
hausting  principle,  is  rarely  expedient,  even 
from  the  press  ;  but  we  know  of  nothing 
more  likely  to  be  fatal  to  popularity  from  the 
pulpit. 

But  if  Hall  had  the  advantage  as  regards 
the  substance  of  his  preaching.  Foster,  we 
think,  has  shown  greater  judgment  in  the 
adaptation  of  language  to  the  legitimate  aim 
of  the  pulpit.  The  audit»)ry  addressed  by 
the  preacher  is  of  a  more  mixed  nature  than 
that  of  any  other  public  speaker.  He  may 


be  called  to  instruct  the  highest ;  but  the 
majority  of  his  hearers  should  be,  and  com¬ 
monly  are,  from  the  middle  and  humbler 
classes.  Hs  language,  to  be  well  chosen, 
should  be  familiar,  without  being  wanting 
in  dignity  ;  clear,  idiomatic,  and  such  as  to 
leave  the  least  possible  chance  of  misappre¬ 
hension.  Few  things  can  be  less  proper  to 
such  a  speaker — if,  indeed,  such  a  thing  is 
to  be  born  any  where — than  the  appearance 
of  great  care  as  to  the  niceties  of  style,  such 
as  might  seem  to  betray  more  anxiety 
about  words  than  things — about  the  struc- 
'  ture  and  euphony  of  sentences,  than  about 
the  presentation  of  truth  in  the  form  in  which 
'  the  language  is  forgotten  and  the  thought  is 
I  felt  to  be  every  tiling,*  Foster’s  style  wa» 

1  evidently  formed  on  jirinciples  of  this  nature. 

:  It  consisted, in  general,  of  the  plainest  words, 
and  these  were  as  generally  allocated  in  their 
j  natural  order.  His  sentences,  indeed,  are 
'  ol'ten  much  too  long,  partaking  of  the  con- 
I  tinuity,  the  weight,  and  of  the  inner  fohlings 
j  of  his  thoughts;  and  his  composition  gene¬ 
rally  would  be  accounted  by  the  greater 
,  number  of  readers  as  wanting  in  lightness — 

{  in  that  ‘  move-on  ’  kind  of  power  which  is 
J  now'  so  necessary  to  success.  But  in  the 
!  style  of  no  man  do  we  find  a  greater  degree 
of  characteristic  harmony.  His  thoughts, 
and  the  drapery  in  which  they  are  clothed, 
are  always  seen  as  beneath  a  subdued  light : 
there  is  a  shade  of  meditative  gloom,  an  Ori¬ 
ental  exclusion  of  the  full  glare  of  day, which 
gives  the  air  of  a  religious  seclusiveness  and 
mystery  to  his  theme,  even  when  not  in  it¬ 
self  immediately  religious.  By  this  means, 
even  the  most  gorgeous  apartment  has  its  col¬ 
ors  blended  into  a  soft  and  mystic  kind  of 
beauty.  Often,  also,  there  is  a  pensiveness 
and  pathos  in  him,  which,  without  descend¬ 
ing  to  any  thing  like  a  sickly  sentimentality, 
is  irresistibly  affecting,  and  his  words  at 
.such  times  seem  to  melt  into  his  thoughts, 
and  to  become  parts  of  them.  His  earlier 
contributions  to  the  Eclectic  Review  are 
much  the  most  free  and  sprightly  of  his  pro- 

*  What  Foster  thought  of  a  style  the  contrary 
in  this  respect  of  that  which  he  cultivated,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  remarks  on  Blair’s  sermons  ; 
‘  Instead  of  the  thought  throwing  itselfinto  words 
by  a  free,  instantaneons,  and  almost  unconscious 
actiiin,and  passing  otfin  that  easy  form,  it  is  pret¬ 
ty  a}>|)arent  there  was  a  good  deal  of  handicratlt 
employed  in  getting  ready  proper  ca^es  and  truss- 
^  cs,  of  various  but  carefully  measured  lengths  and 
figures,  to  put  the  thoughts  into, as  they  came  out, 
in  very  long  succession,  each  of  them  cooled  and 
stiffened  into  numbness  in  waiting  so  long  to  be 
I  dressed.’ 
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duclions  ;  but  the  comparative  buoyancy  in 
his  literary  history  about  that  time  did  not 
last.  Still,  be  never  lost  his  fine  Saxon  ut¬ 
terance,  and  never  failed  to  subordinate  bis 
language  to  his  conceptions  with  a  severe 
and  manly  taste  which  we  feel  to  be  an  in¬ 
describable  charm  whenever  we  turn  to  hisj  composition,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that 
writings.  his  soul  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of 

But  the  style  of  Hall  is  wholly  of  another  his  discourse.  Monotony  and  heartlessncss 
order.  In  this  respect,  the  great  preacher  would  certainly  be  the  result.  We  concede 
took  counsel  of  Cicero  more  than  of  his  own  i  that  Hall’s  style  has  in  it  a  fine  stately  gait 
strong  natural  understanding.  His  early  l — hut  after  all  it  is  a  gait.  He  speaks  like 
studies  disposed  him  to  take  his  place  at  the  (  a  prince  addressing  princes — would  that  he 
feet  of  the  lioman  orator,  and  to  the  taste '  had  oftener  spoken  as  a  man  aiblressing 


ered  memoriter.  As  a  style  to  be  read,  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  comparatively  ineffect¬ 
ive  ;  and  a  man  who  should  attempt  to  de¬ 
liver  it  memoriter,  must  be  so  completely 
occupied  with  an  exercise  of  memory  about 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  intricacies  of 


acquired  in  that  school  he  was  Imund  ever;  men!  His  language  partakes  of  all  the  re 


afterwards.  Eulogy  on  the  style  of  Robert  '  finements  of  a  court — would  that  it  had  been 


Hall  h  as  been  so  long  familiar  to  the  ears  of  j  such  as  to  have  found  a  no  less  natural  home 
nonconformists,  that  from  us  any  thing  of  j  with  the  crowd  !  Even  from  the  jiiess,  this 
that  nature  must  be  very  superfluous.  It  is  ;  elaborate  classical  style  is  no  longer  the  style 
a  style  of  transcendant  beauty  and  power — 1  demajuled  by  the  age.  None  of  our  great 
of  its  4?//^;^.  But  ue  venture  to  submit  that  I  writers  have  formed  tliemselves  after  th  s 


it  is  not  of  the  kind  adapted  to  pulpit  in- j  model.  'Phey  read  .lohnson,  but  never 
Btruction,  except  in  very  rare  connexions,  i  dream  of  imitating  him.  'Phey  feel  that 
and  on  very  rare  occasions.  In  its  substance  they  must  have  more  freedom,  variety,  and 
it  is  more  the  language  of  a  school  in  lite-  nature,  than  that  school  will  afford  them,  if 
ralure,  than  the  language  of  the  people  ;  and  they  are  to  accomplish  any  thing.  They 
in  its  form,  it  addresses  itself  more  to  an  ar- >  know  that  they  must  not  merely  talk  about 
tificial  culture  in  the  e<lucated  classes,  than  i  ‘  catching  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,’ 
to  the  natural  discernment  and  feeling  of}  but  that  they  must  often  do  that  thing,  if 
men  in  general.  It  is  true.  Hall  could  sep- j  they  would  write  or  speak  with  much  effect, 
arate  his  thoughts  more  readily  than  Eos-j  It  is  observable  that  the  style  of  our  most 
ter,  and  could  present  them  in  a  form  ena-j  learned  and  accomplished  authors  is  for  the 
bling  his  hearers  to  take  them  up  with  ease  most  j)art  thoroughly  popular  in  its  cast. — 
one  at  a  lime — a  power  of  inexpressible  val- 1  We  venture  to  |)redicl  tliat  in  the  kind  of 
ue  to  a  public  speaker;  but  in  a  large  pro- 1  style  in  which  Hall  has  written,  nothing  so 
portion  of  Hall’s  passages,  the  elevated  dic-|  perfect  will  he  again  produced.  In  this  re- 
tion,  brought  in  so  profusely  from  foreign  •  spect,  he  will  be  as  the  last  of  the  Romans, 
tongues,  must  have  covered  the  thought  as  i  But  while  we  would  praise  his  style  with  the 
with  a  phosphoric  light  before  the  eyes  of'  loudest  for  what  it  is,  we  must  claim  per- 
ihe  uninitiated  ;  and  this  cause,  together  rni.ssion  to  be  excused  from  praising  it  for 
with  his  manifestly  artificial  method  of  ad-  what  it  is  not.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
justing  the  relations  and  balancings  ofclaus-  scholar  and  of  the  finisiied  literary  man,  in 
es  and  expressions,  must  often  have  suggest-  the  last  age  ;  but  it  is  not  the  language  even 
ed  to  men  in  a  rank  above  the  uninitiated,  of  such  inen  in  our  day,  and  it  is  at  a  far 
that  the  care  of  tne  preacher  about  tliis  par-  greater  remove  from  the  language  adapted 
ticular  vehicleofcomniunication  could  hard-  to  seciire  the  attention  of  the  public  gene- 
ly  have  been  less  than  his  care  about  the  rally  at  this  time.  The  style  of  Foster  is 
thoughts  conveyed  by  it.  Now  we  suppose  much  more  in  affinity  with  what  now  gene- 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  any  effect  of  the  for-  rally  obtains.  In  its  substance,  and  in  its 
mer  description  produced  by  a  speaker  must  structure,  it  is  thoroughly  English — more  in 
be  bad;  and  that  any  impression  of  the  ial-  harmony  with  what  our  popular  style  now 
ter  kind  must  be  equally  bad.  is,  and  with  what  that  style  will  become  in- 

From  these  causes,  and  some  others,  we  creasingly. 
have  never  known  an  attempt  to  imitate  We  shall,  perlnaps,  best  ilhistrate  what  we 
Robert  Hall  in  the  pulpit  which  has  not  mean,  and  justify  the  preceding  observa- 
been  a  manifest  failure.  Scarcely  a  man  in  tions,  if  that  should  be  deemed  necessary, 
a  generation  could  command  a  style  so  .stu-  by  submitting  a  few  thoughts  to  our  read- 
diously  arranged,  and  so  delicately  finished,  ers,  first  in  the  style  in  which  Foster  may 
except  as  a  style  to  be  read,  or  to  be  deliv-  be  considered  as  expressing  them,  and  then 
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in  the  form  in  which  these  thoughts  have 
been  expressed  by  Hall. 

On  Marriage.  ‘  Wiiliont  permanence  in 
the  marriage  relation,  there  could  be  no 
permanence  in  family  relationships  of  any 
kind  ;  tl»e  separation  of  children  being  a 
natural  conse(|uence  of  the  separation  of 
parents.  I5ut  every  family  is  a  lesser  state, 
and  the  sensibilities  and  affections  which 
are  awakened  and  nurtured  in  families  are 
the  germ  of  every  thing  of  that  nature  ne¬ 
cessary  to  render  society  at  large  harmo¬ 
nious  and  hapj)y.  Hence  the  change  which 
should  put  an  ei»d  to  families,  w'ould  bring 
an  end  to  society,  society  itself  being  really 
little  more  than  an  aggregate  of  families.’ 

Hall's  Works,  i.  03.  “  Without  the  per¬ 

manent  union  of  the  sexes  there  could  be  i 
no  permanent  families  :  the  dissolution  of  j 
nuptial  lies  involves  the  dissolution  of  do-  I 
inestic  society.  But  domestic  society  is  the  i 
seminary  of  social  aflections,  the  cradle  of  j 
sensibility,  wdiere  the  first  elements  are  ac-! 
quired  of  that  tenderness  and  humanity 
which  cement  mankind  together  ;  and  were 
they  entirely  extinguished,  the  whole  fabric 
of  social  institutions  would  be  dissolved.’ 

On  Paganism.  “  When  the  idolaters  of 
past  times  raised  their  heroes  and  lawgivers 
to  the  |)lace  of  divinities,  they  still  regarded 
them  as  men,  hut  as  men  possessing  human 
virtues  in  a  high  degree,  and  as  looking 
with  approval  on  those  better  (jualities  in 
their  worshippers  by  which  they  were  them¬ 
selves  supp*»sed  to  he  distinguished.  Hu¬ 
man  virtues  thus  became  divine,  enlarged 
and  purified  as  a  property  of  the  gods  ;  so 
that  the  pagan,  beside  the  benefit  of  having 
so  high  an  example  before  him,  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  thought  of  being  watched 
over,  and  patronized  in  all  his  praiseworthy 
doings  hv  those  higher  powers.” 

Hall's  Works,  i.  31,  32.  “  When  the 

fictions  of  heatlienism  consecrated  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  its  legislators  and  heroes,  it  invested 
them  for  the  most  part  w'ith  those  qualities 
w'hich  were  in  the  greatest  repute.  They 
W'ere  supposed  to  possess  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  the  virtues  in  which  it  was  most  hon¬ 
orable  to  excel ;  and  to  be  the  w  itnesses, 
approvers,  and  patrons  of  those  perfections 
in  others,  by  which  their  own  character  was 
chiefly  distinguished.  Men  saw,  or  rather 
fancied  they  saw,  in  these  supposed  deities, 
the  qualities  they  most  admired,  dilated  to  a 
larger  size,  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and 
associated  w  ith  the  power,  dignity,  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  superior  natures.  VVith  such  ideal 
models  before  them,  and  conceivinor  them¬ 


selves  continually  acting  under  the  eye  of 
such  spectators  and  judges,  tliey  felt  a  real 
devotion ;  their  eloquence  became  more 
impassioned,  their  patriotism  inflamed,  and 
their  courage  exalted  !” 

If  a  comparison  be  made  between  these 
passages,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  language, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  that  of  Foster,  is 
plain,  calm,  little  expanded,  and  remarkably 
unrhetorical,  as  compared  with  that  in 
which  the  sajne  thoughts  are  presented  by 
Hall.  'I'o  what  must  we  attrifuite  this  dif¬ 
ference  ?  In  part,  as  we  have  intimated, 
to  a  difterence  in  early  education  and  taste 
— in  part  also  to  a  <lifierence  in  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  we  are 
convinced,  to  the  more  profound  views,  to 
the  consequently  more  sober  and  ju.st  esti¬ 
mate  of  thought,  and  to  the  more  correct 
feeling  as  to  the  proper  relation  between 
language  and  itleas,  w  hich  distinguished  the 
mind  of  Foster.  In  his  view,  tlm  thought 
in  the  preceding  passages,  true  and  valuable 
I  as  it  might  be,  would  not  have  been  such 
as  to  warrant  the  aj)pearance  of  attaching 
;  so  much  importance  to  it,  as  is  indicated 
I  in  the  elaborate  process  of  rhetorical 
i  arrangement  and  finishing  in  its  favor,  ol>- 
i  servable  in  the  composition  of  Mr.  Hall.* 
i  And  further,  if  the  thought  might  be  sup- 
i  posed  to  warrant  so  much  pains,  Foster 
,  would  have  suggested  that  this  pains  should 
I  be  taken  to  conceal  the  rhetorician,  instead 
’  of  giving  him  more  prominetice  than  the 
i  teacher — instead,  in  sfiort,  of  reducing  the 
poor  teacher  to  such  a  condition  as  to  seem 
;  to  say,  that  without  the  help  of  this  flourish- 
1  ing  personage  going  before  him,  however 
i  much  more  lucidly  he  might  himself  have 
told  his  tale,  his  chance  of  getting  an  au¬ 
dience  w'ould  have  been  exceedinglv  small. 

*  It  should  he  stated,  lliat  in  his  ordinary  pul¬ 
pit  service,  the  style  of  Kohert  Hall  was  oben  re¬ 
markable,  in  many  respects,  tor  its  simplicity,  and 
that  tin;  least  educated  of  his  hearers — select,  and 
conq)arati vely  elevated  as  his  lanmiage  even  then 
was — rarely  failed  to  apprehend  his  meaning. 

But  we  scarcely  need  say  that  the  fame  of  the 
preacher  was  not  the  result  of  such  discourses, 
but  the  effect  of  those  more  elaborate  efforts  which 
partook  strongly  of  the  characteristic  (|uaiitics  of 
his  style.  Having  adverted  on  ope  occasion  to 
the  clear  and  forcible  language  in  which  Mumont 
had  presented  the  doctrines  of  Beritham,  he  re¬ 
marked — ‘Style,  sir — style  after  all,  is  the  pass¬ 
port  to  immortality.’  This,  we  tliiiik,  was  not  a 
chance  utterance  of  the  moment,  but  expression 
giyen  to  a  fixed  article  in  his  literary  creed — it 
being  understood  that  the  style  intended  was  such 
as  required  the  presence  of  a  high  order  of  abilitr  • 
•  to  give  it  existence. 
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Now,  Foster  was  eminently  a  teaclier,  he 
ever  kept  the  lower  faculties  of  his  mind  in 
subordination  to  the  higher,  and  could  not 
have  been  brought  to  occupy  himself,  after 
the  rhetorical  fashion,  in  adjusting  artificial 
forms  of  speech,  to  be  every  where  con- i 
spicuous  as  such — the  one  ofiice  of  language 
being,  in  his  view,  to  do  service  to  thought,  | 
to  do  that  service  modestly,  and  never  to 
seem  so  little  conscious  of  doing  it  at  all,  as 
when  doing  it  after  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner.  As  we  have  said,  if  we  regard  the 
style  of  Hall,  considered  simply  as  a  style 
of  a  particular  description^  we  must  prtv 
nounce  it  to  be  as  perfect  as  any  thing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been,  or  is  likely  to  be;  but 
we  feel  confident  that  the  difl'erence  in  the 
style  of  Foster  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  more 
searching  intellect ;  to  the  more  complete 
ascendancy  of  his  intellectual  power  over 
his  other  faculties  ;  to  a  more  just  percep¬ 
tion  as  to  the  best  method  of  making  lan¬ 
guage  the  servant  of  instruction,  or  of  im¬ 
pression  oidy  consequent  upon  instruction  ; 
and  to  a  complexion  of  taste  resulting  from 
ail  these  causes,  which  while  upon  the  whole 
more  simple  and  even  more  refined  than 
that  of  Hall,  was  at  the  same  time  more 
manly.  In  short,  the  style  we  want  for  the 
pulpit  is  that  of  Foster,  broken  up,  for  the 
greater  part,  into  briefer  apportionments, 
and  impregnated  throughout  with  something 
of  the  vivacity  and  fire  of  Hall.  We  covet 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  great 
essayist,  but  we  would  fain  see  these  quali¬ 
ties  allied  with  the  ease,  and  animation. 


have  made  even  to  them  in  personal  com¬ 
munication.  His  letters  were  something  of 
a  relief-valve  to  his  too  strong  tendency  to 
reserve.  Egotism,  no  doubt,  is  a  silly  and 
otfensive  thing;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  the  most  pleasant  thing  imaginable 
that  a  man  should  seem  disposed  to  keep, 
not  the  rude  world  only,  but  every  body 
about  him  at  a  sort  of  arm’s-length.  On 
I  the  whole,  we  prefer  a  man  who  may  be 
disposed  to  talk  a  little  too  much  about  that 
!  one  person  whom  we  are  all  sure  of  holding 
I  in  sufficient  estimation,  to  a  man  thus  ex- 
I  cessively  self-closed,  if  it  were  for  no  other 
1  reason  than  that  there  is  less  of  the  disagree¬ 
able  in  seeming  to  be  trusted,  than  in  seem- 
!  ing  to  be  suspected.  It  is  this  better 
quality  which  gives  inexpressible  charm 
to  the  tales  of  Froissart,  and  to  the  gossip 
of  Montaigne.  But  the  man  of  the  future, 
who  would  know  John  Foster,  must  read 
these  letters.  They  present  a  faithful 
iportraituie  of  the  man,  and  a  jiortraiture  to 
be  found  nowhere  else.  We  are  not  sure 
'that  the  disclosures  which  they  make  as 
to  the  want  of  range  and  system  in  Ills 
'studies;  the  general  sluggishness  of  his 
I  faculties;  and  the  dreadfully  slow’  and  la- 
j  borious  processes  by  which  he  eifected  his 
:  literary  achievements,  will  augment  his 
;  reputation  in  certain  connexions,  but  these 
j  volumes  are,  nevertheless,  themselves  the 
'evidence  of  extraordinary  power  ;  and  the 
I  proof  of  earnest  spirituality  which  is  before 
j  us  in  not  a  few’  of  these  letters  and  mem- 
'  oranda,  is  most  welcome  and  refreshing. 


and  onward  speed  of  the  great  preacher. 
We  have  not  the  best  model  of  style, 
whether  for  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  in  the 
writings  of  either  of  these  great  men,  but 
the  elements  of  an  ideal  perfectness  might 
be  selected  and  combined  from  the  works 
of  both. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  letters  as  afford¬ 
ing  abundant  evidence  of  Foster’s  sincere 
and  deep  piety,  for  such,  it  is  now  evident, 
was  the  character  of  his  religious  feelinor 
during  much  the  greater  portion  of  his  life. 
Though  letter-writing,  in  common  with  ail 
writing,  w’as  a  very  laborious  business  in 
his  case,  it  is  evident  that  he  felt  a  strong 
disposition  to  employ  himself  in  such  half¬ 
way  kind  of  authorship.  Pious  persons, 
with  whom  he  had  chanced  to  be  brought 
into  nearer  intercourse  than  with  general 
society,  often  received  quiet  counsel  and 
solace  from  his  pen  ;  while  to  some  of  his 
more  intelligent  friends,  he  made  disclos¬ 
ures  in  his  letters  which  lie  would  hardly 


The  following  letter  is  not  from  the  series 
i  now’  printed.  We  are  indebted  to  the  lady 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  for  permission 
to  publish  it.  It  was  written  w’ithin  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Foster  : — 

‘My  dear  Madam, — I  have  to  accuse  myself 
of  delay  in  ackuow’ledging  your  kind  note,  re- 
received  five  or  six  days  since.  Accept,  thus 
late,  iny  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  and  Mr. 

- ’s  sympathy  and  friendly  inquiries.  The 

girls  and  myselfare  favoured  wdlh  our  usual 
health,  and  have  many  things  to  alleviate  the 
afi'ccting  sense  of  what  w’e  have  lost.  The 
grand  consolation  is  the  perfect  and  delightful 
confidence  that  the  beloved  companion  of  our 
former  years,  who  is  now  taken  from  us,  is  in 
possession  ol  a  felicity  w'hich  shall  be  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  eternal.  She  is  in  the  strange  and 
elevated,  and  triumphant  condition  of  looking 
hack  on  death,  viewing  its  illuminated  other 
side,  and  looking  on  to  an  interminable  pro¬ 
spect  ;  while  all  of  us  have  yet  the  dark  vision 
before  us.  When  1  think  of  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  remenber  how  much  she  experienc- 
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ed  of  the  ills  of  this  mortal  condition.  1  feel  that 
it  would  be  as  contrary  to  true  art'ection  for 
her,  as  to  pious  submission  to  the  divine  sove¬ 
reignty  and  wisdom,  to  murmur  that  she  has 
not  remained  longer  here  ;  and  there  is  the  con¬ 
soling  and  animating  hope  of  meeting  her 
again. 

‘  With  some  of  us.  as  you  justly  reflect,  ‘the 
day  is  far  spent may  God  grant  us  that  the 
evening  of  it  may  be  so  employed  and  devoted 
to  him.  that  we  may  exult  in  the  morning  of 
the  other  world.  With  most  friendly  and  re¬ 
spectful  regards  to  Mr. - , 

1  am,  &c.,  &c. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  letters  in  the 
collection  now  printed,  our  readers  will  find 
this  grave  and  manly  expression  of  fervent 
religious  sentiment.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  selecting  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  written  at  Bourton,  in 
1840 

‘  1  look  with  pensive,  nn»l  not  a  little  of  pain¬ 
ful,  emotion,  at  the  rooms  I  firequented.  the 
house  I  inhabited,  the  rural  walks  which  I  trod, 
during  the  course  of*  many  years,  since  the  end 
of  which  a  much  longer  series  has  passed 
away.  It  was  here  1  formed,  and  for  a  long 
lime  had  the  happiness  of  an  union,  now 
many  years  since  dis.'solved.  But  the  pain  of 
a  more  austere  kind  than  that  of  pensiveness 
is  from  the  reflection,  to  how  little  purpose,  of 
the  highest  order,  the  long  years  here,  and 
subsequently  elsewhere,  have  been  consumed 
away — how  little  sedulous  and  earnest  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  internal  piety — how  little  evenof  mental 
improvement — howlitileofzealousdevotemeni 
to  God  and  Christ,  and  the  best  cfuise.  Oh,  it  is 
a  grievous  and  sad  reflexion,  and  drivTs  me  to 
the  irreat  and  only  resource,  to  say,  ‘  God  b<» 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.’  I  also  mo.si  earnestly 
implore  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  what  may 
remain  of  my  life  may  be  better,  far  belter  than 
the  long-protracted  past.  Past !  what  a  solemn 
and  almost  tremendous  word  it  is,  when  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  reference  in  which  I  am  repeat¬ 
ing  it !’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  339. 

But  the  piety  of  Foster,  if  somewhat 
monastic  in  certain  respects,  was  never  of  the 
kind  which  separates  some  men  from  all 
professed  interest  in  the  general  affairs  of 
society  and  nations.  He  was,  as  is  well 
known,  rather  a  stern  politician,  and  a  no 
less  stern  nonconformist.  But  he  wished  to 
see  good  ends  prosecuted  by  wise  means, 
and  showed  himself  as  little  tolerant  of  in¬ 
discreet  zeal  as  of  selfish  lethargy.  In  1836, 
when  many  dissenters  were  loudly  demand¬ 
ing  a  separation  of  the  church  from  the 
state,  Foster  thus  writes — 

‘  Do  you  stand  quite  aloof  from  the  srand 
flisseiiting commotion  ?  They— ( I  say  not  irc. 
for  1  would  not  have  been  a  concurring  particle 


in  the  dust  the  Dissenters  have  raised — I 
mean  as  to  the  extent  of  their  demands) — have 
mistaken  their  policy  in  calling  out  {at  present) 
for  the  “  separation,^’  a  thing  most  palpably 
impracticable,  till  a  few  more  Olympiads  have 
passed  over  us.’ — \  ol.  ii.  p.  306. 

Nor  could  our  zealous  reformer  bring 
his  understanding  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
depraved  ignorance  must  necessarily  he  a 
better  power  to  place  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
than  a  depraved  knowledge.  The  following 
passage  appears  to  have  been  elicited  by 
the  pure  conduct  of  that  high-minded  race 
of  persons,  the  Bristol  freemen  : — 

‘But  what  base,  worthies.^  w'retche.s  those 
fellows  are.  It  is  really  grievous  and  surpris¬ 
ing,  that  never  once  can  a  sober,  honest  man 
be  found,  that  will  do  just  the  very  moderate 
duty  that  you  require.  It  makes  one  sometimes 
almost  ashanmd  of  one’s  democracy,  to  have 
so  many  glaring  ])roofs  ol  the  utterly  unprinci- 
])led  character  of  so  large  a  portion  of  what  are 
called  ‘  the  lower  orders.’  in  a  nation  so  vaunted 
ll)r  ‘  enlightened’ — ‘  civilized’ — ‘  Christian’ — 
and  all  that.  One  is  amazed  to  hear  any  in¬ 
telligent  advocate  of  the  ‘popular  rights,’  stick¬ 
ling  for  'universal  sujfrai'e'  Think  of  such 
fellows  as  you  have  had  to  do  with,  being 
qualified  to  have  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  legisla¬ 
tors  ! !’ — Vol  ii.  p.  123. 

Writing  to  a  relative  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1842,  he  thus  expresses  himself  again  on 
the  (juestion  of  the  Sufifrage,  and  upon 
Chartists  and  Chartism  : — 

‘  I  suppose  you  have  the  pestilent  Chartists 
in  your  part  of  the  country.  They  are  a  very 
stupid  and  pernicious  set — some  of  their  leaders 
great  rogues — the  whole  tribe  a  sad  nuisance. 
They  have  done  what  they  could  to  1‘rustrate 
the  exertions  for  obtaining  the  only  public  be¬ 
nefit  which  there  is  the  smallest  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  at  present,  or  for  a  long  time  to  come — 
that  is,  an  alteration  or  abrogation  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  a  thing  which  would  immediately  be  a 
most  importart  relief  to  that  commercial  in¬ 
terest  on  which  so  many  tens  of  thousands  are 
depending.  Am*  w’hile  they  are  doing  this 
mi.<chief,  they  are  brawling  about  universal 
suffrage — a  tiling  as  much  out  of  reach  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come  as  any  thing  they  could 
dream  of.  And  yer.  unless  they  could  get  this, 
they  say  they  will  accept  no  other  change  for 
the  amendment  of their  condition.  What  fools! 
And  to  judire  of  their  re<’ent  proceedings,  they 
are  themselves  wholly  unfit  for  such  a  suflrage. 
What  a  fine  and  valuable  thing  the  suflrage 
would  be  to  men  whose  chosen  business  it  has 
been  to  go  and  disturb,  and  break  up  with 
noise,  and  violence,  and  abuse  the  important 
meetings  for  discussing  the  best  expedient  for 
j  alleviating  the  public  distress !  No,  no  :  they 
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have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  they  will 
be  fit  for  a  considerate,  and  judicious  voting 
for  members  of  the  legislature.  I  wish  the 
people  had  the  universal  suffrage,  provided 
they  were  better  educated,  more  intelligent, 
more  sober,  more  moral ;  but  not  in  their 
present  state  of  ignorance  and  rudeness.  Their 
being  so  is,  as  to  some  of  them,  their  own  fault. 
But  the  main  weiglit  of  the  reproach  falls  on 
the  government  tuid  the  church,  which  have 
left  the  people  in  this  deploralde  condition ! 
from  generation  to  generation.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  | 
345,  340.  I 

I 

Foster  was  one  of  the  last  men  in  Eng-i 
land  to  laud  ‘  our  glorious  constitution,’  as  ' 
the  manner  of  some  has  been,  or  to  look  | 
with  an  excessive  reverence  or  confidence 

j 

to  the  upper,  or  even  to  the  middle  classes 
of  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  knew  that 
change  may  be  from  bad  to  worse,  as  readily 
as  from  bad  to  better,  and  he  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  attempt  an  escape  from  ‘the  ills 
we  have,’  without  at  least  a  tolerable  pro¬ 
spect  of  securing  the  better  issue  in  this 
alternative. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  (juarter  of  a  century 
since  we  took  a  (juiet,  leisurely  journey 
with  him  along  the  road  between  Worcester 
and  Pershore.  On  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  said  road,  a  few  miles  from  Worcester,  '; 
there  is  a  hill  rising  .so  abruptly  from  the  i 
almost  level  space  around  it,  as  to  ])ass  for  j 
an  artificial  elevation,  were  it  not  much  too  i 
huge  to  have  been  of  such  au  origin.  It ' 
had  been  suggested  to  us  before  reaching  j 
this  spot,  that  should  we  be  enterprising  ; 
enough  to  ascend  this  hill,  our  labor  would  ■ 
not  perhaps  be  accounted  as  altogether  lost,  j 
We  did  ascend  it,  and  we  did  so  from  a  ^ 
point  which  placed  the  hill  between  us  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  landscape,  so  that 
our  panorama  became  suddenly  visible  and 
complete  as  we  reached  our  ])urposed  ele¬ 
vation.  It  was  an  early  hour  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  towards  the  close  of  April.  In  the 
night  there  had  been  a  considerable  fall  of 
rain,  but  the  sky  was  now  a  brilliant  blue, 
and  the  white  clouds  still  tloating  on  above 
us,  driven  and  separated  by  the  fresh  morn¬ 
ing  breeze,  changed  their  thin  substance 
and  softly  feathered  outlines  into  every  form 
of  beauty,  each  moving  as  if  intent  on  giv¬ 
ing  us  better  sign  of  light  and  joyous  speed 
than  its  fellows.  Before  us  from  this  hill¬ 
top  was  the  extended  valley  through  which 
the  Severn  sends  its  ever  flowing  waters 
from  Shropshire  towards  Gloucestershire. 
In  the  farthest  distance,  on  the  right,  are 
the  Clay  Hills  of  the  former  county,  to¬ 


wards  whose  resting-place  the  summer  sun 
often  descends,  so  as  to  present  a  landscape 
which  a  Claude  might  have  gazed  upon  as 
worthy  of  the  best  effort  of  his  pencil.  On 
the  left,  at  about  ten  miles  distance,  is  the 
Bredon  Hill,  with  its  broad  shield-like  side 
of  wood  and  verdure,  and  the  hill  far  be¬ 
yond  it,  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  is 
May  Hill,  in  Gloucestershire.  Between 
those  heights,  which,  like  separate  detach¬ 
ments,  flank  them  at  their  extreme  points, 
you  see  the  Malvern  Hills  rising  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  you,  whose  two  loftiest  sum¬ 
mits,  which  like  twin  protectors  shelter  the 
little  town  of  Malvern,  send  forth  their  de¬ 
scending  outlines  along  the  horizon,  meas¬ 
uring  a  space  to  the  right  and  left  of  about 
twenty  miles.  The  descent  of  the  Malvern 
1  Hills  is  into  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 

I  which  now  lies  at  your  feet,  and  that  valley 
is  about  seven  miles  in  width,  and,  running 
i  parallel  with  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  more 
than  three  times  that  space  in  length.  The 
!  river  is  not  often  visible,  but  the  whole  sur- 
1  face  bespeaks  abundant  fertility,  and  is  so 
far  undulated  as  to  exhibit  a  few  of  those 
elevated  wood-crowned  ridges  which  give 
so  much  suggestive  beauty  to  some  of  the 
landscapes  of  Poussin.  'Phe  late  fall  of 
rain  had  thrown  a  freshness  over  all  things; 
the  leaves  and  the  verdure  every  where, 
though  young,  were  perfect.  The  light 
clouds,  fleeting  along  as  in  a  sea  of  ether, 
intersected  the  gold-like  coloring  of  the 
sun  by  their  gliding  shadows,  which  chased 
each  other  across  the  valley  and  u|>  the 
mountain  sides,  disappearing  there  only  to 
be  succeeded  by  others,  and  by  others  still 
— shadows  on  earth,  which  seemed  to  be¬ 
token  the  sudden  coming  of  strange  powers 
I  to  it  from  heaven  ! 

!  We  shall  not  attempt  to  recall  the  things 
!  said  by  Foster  as  he  looked  and  looked 
I  again  on  that  scene  of  beauty.  Certainly 
1  we  never  saw  the  countenance  of  our  es¬ 
sayist  more  possessed  with  interest.  His 
eye  travelled  to  and  fro  as  in  greedy  won¬ 
der.  He  muttered  something  about  .Milton 
and  Paradise,  and  about  this — this  after  all 
a  man's  world,  a  region  so  lovely,  the  home 
of  a  being  so  little  lovely,  doc.,  &:.c.  At 
length  we  ventured  to  break  in  on  these 
soliloipiisings,  and  pointed  to  the  cathedral, 
on  whose  time-worn  walls  and  turrets  the 
sun  now  broke  forth  brilliantly.  ‘  Ay,  ay,’ 
was  the  response;  ‘there  she  is,  sure 
enough,  the  only  ugly  thing  in  the  whole 
scene!’  Sad  want  of  taste  in  such  a  re¬ 
sponse,  some  of  our  readers  will  say.  It 
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may  be  so  ;  but  we  have  mentioned  this  in-  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  enter 
cident,  and  the  language  thus  elicited,  be-  in.  We  believe  that  no  conviction  in  the 
cause,  taken  together,  they  point  onr  atten-  mind  of  Foster  was  more  habitual,  or  more 
tion  to  the  source  of  Foster’s  feeling  as  a  secure  against  the  possibility  of  change, 
nonconformist.  It  is  clear  he  was  not  a  than  this  conviction.  His  two  Letters  to 
nonconformist  from  any  deficiency  of  im-  the  Kvangelical  Clergy,  which  are  reprinted 
agination,  nor  from  any  want  of  sympathy  in  these  volumes,  and  the  Letter,  p.  in 
with  art,  or  with  objects  possessing  remote  the  second  volume,  will  further  explain  the 
or  romantic  association.  He  could  readily  ground  of  his  strong  feeling  on  this  subject, 
have  peopled  the  valley  then  before  him  But  we  have  passed  our  limits.  Foster’s 
with  the  generations  of  the  past,  and  could  own  criticisms  derive  their  chief  value  from 
have  depicted  to  himself  the  Cathedral  of  their  discriminativeness — from  their  free 
Worcester  or  the  Abbey  of  Pershore  in  the  and  manly  dealing  with  defects  and  faults, 
days  of  the  Oswalds  and  Wulstans,  whose  no  less  than  with  excellences.  In  this  spirit 
mutilated  monuments  are  still  preserved  he  touched  on  all  subjects,  and  estimated 
there.  But  his  power  to  appreciate  natural  all  men.  You  never  find  him  indulging  in 
beauty,  was  related  to  a  sympathy,  no  less  undiscerning  praise.  On  the  contrary,  he 
vivid,  with  all  spiritual  beauty  ;  and  his  regarded  the  faults  of  good  men  as  being 
passionate  interest  in  all  beauty  of  the  lat-  hardly  less  instructive  than  their  virtues ; 
ter  kind,  w'as  the  natural  measure  of  his  and  the  errors  of  genius  as  the  last  that 
passionate  aversion  to  the  deformities  to  should  be  overlooked  by  tlie  critic,  because 
which  it  was  opposed.  The  bitterness  with  of  their  special  tendency  to  propagate  them- 
which  he  denounced  the  men  who  had  cor-  selves  elsewhere.  In  no  literature  was  an 
rupled  Christianity,  was  determined  by  the  example  of  this  kind  more  needed  than  in 
strength  of  that  inward  worship  wherewith  Nonconformist  literature.  Our  literature 
he  regarded  it  as  seen  in  its  purity.  Science,  has  been  that  of  a  sect,  as  the  natural  con- 
art,  poetry — all  might  have  their  beauties ;  sefpience  of  its  sectarianism.  Our  good 
but  better  that  they  should  be  wholly  dis-  men,  according  to  our  common  account  of 
carded,  than  that  they  should  be  employed  them,  have  been  too  much  a  kind  of  angels, 
meretriciously,  so  as  to  taint  and  degrade  and  our  great  men  have  been  too  much 
the  j)roperly  Christian — scriptural  Chris-  a  kind  of  demi-gods.  But  the  intelii- 
tianity  being  the  highest  form  of  the  beau-  gence  of  general  society  has  been  far 
tiful.  The  less  must  not  be  obtruded  into  from  pleased  with  this  tendency  to  Ibr- 
the  place  of  the  greater.  In  the  spirit  of  get  what  has  been  forgotten,  or  with  this 
Milton,  Foster  looked  on  the  imaginative,  disposition  to  exaggerate  what  has  been 
the  artistic,  and  the  poetical,  which  Roman-  remembered.  Men  of  sense  know,  that 
ism  and  prelacy  have  thrown  about  them,  partial  error  is  often  more  mischievous  than 
as  one  fully  alive  to  the  power  of  such  fa.s-  absolute  falsehood  ;  and  that  partial  truth 
cinations,  but  as  one  who  saw  with  special  often  leads  to  conclusions  strictly  the  re¬ 
clearness  the  extent  of  the  mischiefs  which  verse  of  the  truthful.  Our  readers,  we 
had  been  done  by  such  means — as  one  who  trust,  know  enough  of  us  to  be  aware,  that 
detected  the  process  by  which  in  those  sys-  even  in  dealing  with  such  honored  names 
terns  the  sensual  had  been  raised  to  the  as  those  of  Hall  and  Foster,  we  were  not 
place  of  the  spiritual,  and  by  which  a  low  likely  to  content  ourselves  w  ith  repeating 
idolatry  of  forms  had  been  made  to  extrude  for  the  hundredth  time  the  common-places 
an  intelligent  worship  of  the  real.  Such,  in  of  eulogy  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
his  judgment,  had  been  the  ^e//era/elfect  of  those  eminent  persons.  We  covet  some- 
both  systems.  In  the  clergy  of  the  cathe-  thing  better  for  readers  and  for  our.«elves 
dral  now  pointed  out  to  him  he  saw  a  body  than  could  result  from  such  employment, 
of  haughty,  conventional  worldlings,  the  We  hold  that  the  best  friend  to  the  fame  of 
fair  types  ot  a  great  majority  ot  their  order  Hall  and  Foster  is  the  man  who  lias  best 
— priests  whose  inrtuence  necessarily  tended  learnt  how-  to  distinguish  between  the 
to  assimilate  the  educated  classes  to  a  man-  stronger  and  weaker  elements  of  their  ge- 
ner  of  life  like  their  ow  n,  and  to  subject  the  nius,  and  to  distinguish,  in  consequence, 
uneducated  to  the  devices  of  a  convenient  between  the  basis  w  hich  will  be  sutiicient 
superstition.  They  were  men,  in  his  view,  to  sustain  their  high  reputation,  and  that 
who  not  only  refused  themselves  to  enter  which  will  not  be  sufiicient  if  relied  upon, 
into  the  kingdom,  but  who,  throughout  the  to  that  end. 
land,  were  the  great  hinderers  of  those  who 
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Of  all  scientific  men  now  living,  there 
is  none  whose  fame  is  so  universally  diffus¬ 
ed,  and  whose  authority  is  so  often  invoked 
as  M.  Arago.  The  stjuatter  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  is  as  familiar  with  his 
name  as  the  dweller  of  the  Quai  Voltaire. 
His  dicta  are  as  often  (juoted  in  the  Della 
of  the  Ganges,  as  in  the  city  washed  by  the 
Thames;  and  this  reputation  is  not  among 
the  followers  of  science,  or  even  its  would- 
be  votaries.  It  is  strictly  popular.  All 
who  look  forward  to  a  coming  eclipse,  or 
an  approaching  comet — all  who  endeavor 
to  prognosticate  the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
and  look  for  the  lunar  phases — -all  who  are 
exposed  to  the  visitations  of  the  hurricane, 
or  endeavor  to  avert  the  falling  thunder- 
bolt — all  appeal  to  the  name  of  Arago; 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  quote  his  supposed 
or  imputed  predictions,  and  profess  to  pin 
their  faith  on  his  oracular  voice.  In  short, 
there  is  no  savant  living  whose  name  is  at 
once  so  universally  known,  and  whose  ati- 
thority  is  so  universally  popular  as  M.  Ar- 
ago. 

But  what  says  the  august  scientific  con¬ 
clave  itself  to  this  ?  What  is  the  verdict 
of  academies,  and  institutes,  and  learned 
societies  where  the  equals  of  M.  Arago  sit 
in  judgment  ?  How  does  their  estimate  of 
the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Institute  ac¬ 
cord  with  this  popular  exaltation  '!  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  great  })ublic,  little  capable  of 
gauging  the  merits  or  measuring  the  au- 
ihority  of  philosophers,  takes  its  cue  from 
the  community  of  science  itself,  and  the 
reputation  of  savans  issues,  ready  formed, 
from  the  halls  of  those  societies,  whose 
members  alone  can  be  considered  compe¬ 
tent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  their  high 
merits  and  attainments.  But  the  present 
case  is  a  singular  exception.  Here  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  decided  fi.r  itself,  and  not  only 
passed  an  independent  sentence,  but  one 
which  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  witii 
the  opinions  of  the  sages  of  the  College 
Mazarin  or  Somerset  house.*  The  popu¬ 
lar  supremacy  of  the  director  of  the  Oh- 
aervatoire  is  not  confirmed  by  the  voice  ot 
his  colleagues.  'Rhe  incense  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  the  genius  of  Arago  by  the  pro- 

*  The  College  Ma/.arin,  on  the  Quai  Conti, 
was  gianied  to  the  Institute  in  1806;  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  tl»e  R«»yal  Society  are  in  front  of  Som¬ 
erset  House,  facing  the  Strand. 


[Nuj. 

i  fane  crowd  of  the  uninitiated  has  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  all  praise  which  is  immeasurably  in  ex¬ 
cess  ;  it  has  provoked  opposition  and  reac¬ 
tion.  The  attempt  to  assign  to  M.  Arago 
a  niche  in  the  temple  beside  the  high  nota¬ 
bilities,  and  to  place  him  in  juxta-position 
with  the  Newtons,  the  Laplaces,  the  Lavoi- 
sieis,  and  the  Davys,  is  treated  with  con- 
lenqrtuous  ridicule;  and  among  the  inferior 
crowd  of  the  professors,  the  terms  “  charla¬ 
tan  ”  and  “  humbug”  are  not  unfrequently 
heard  in  association  with  the  name  of  this 
popular  scientific  idol. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  discordance 
of  judgment  will  bo  found  in  a  due  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  things  which  M.  Arago  has 
said,  the  things  which  he  has  done,  and  the 

'HD  ' 

things  which  he  has  written  ;  for,  unlike 
most  savants,  M.  A  rago  has  not  been  mere¬ 
ly  a  man  of  the  closet — he  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  a  man  of  action.  In  the  political 
changes  which  have  agitated  his  country,  he 
has  taken  a  prominent  [lart,  and  the  philos- 
oj)her  has  often  been  forgotten  in  the  poli¬ 
tician,  the  legislator,  and  even  the  citizen- 
soldier.  If  we  would,  then,  form  a  just  es¬ 
timate  of  the  character  of  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  man,  free  alike  from  the  depreciating 
spirit  of  some  of  his  rivals,  and  the  pre- 
I  posterously  exaggerated  eulogy  of  some  of 
his  crowd  of  partizans,  we  must  take  a 
glance  at  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

M.  A  rago  is  now  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
having  been  born  in  17>'().  His  native 
place,  I’erjngnan,  on  the  confines  of  Spain, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  raises 
the  expectation  of  tiiat  ardor  of  character 
and  force  of  will  which  have  been  so  strik¬ 
ingly  manifested  in  tlie  career  of  this  re¬ 
markable  person.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
boyhood  otVered  a  curious  contrast  with  his 
subseijuent  distinction,  inasmuch  as  he 
showed  singular  sluggislincss  in  his  intel¬ 
lectual  progress,  having  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  before  he  could  read.  This  tale 
is,  however,  destitute  of  truth.  Tlie  father 
of  M.  Arago  held  a  situation  under  govern¬ 
ment,  at  Perpignan,  and  devoted  more  than 
usual  care  to  his  advancement,  he  being 
the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  the  person  on 
whom  must  devolve  many  cares  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  He  made  the  usual  progress, 
during  his  boyhood  at  the  College  of  Per¬ 
pignan,  from  w  hich,  at  a  very  early  age,  he 
was  transferred  to  Montpellier,  to  prosecute 
those  higher  studies  nece.ssary  to  qualify 
him  for  admission  into  the  Polytechnic 
School,  an  institution  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  confusion  of  the  Revolution,  and  has 
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since  become  so  justly  celebrated.  He  wast  Tlje  first  proceeding  was  to  connect  the 
admitted,  in  1804,  into  that  establishment,  j  coast  of  Spain  with  the  island  of  Yvice, 
where  he  passed  two  years,  during  whichUhe  nerrest  of  the  group,  by  an  extensive 
he  became  one  of  its  most  distinguished  |  triangle,  one  of  the  sides  of  which  measur- 
students.  His  surviving  contemporaries  ed  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  the 
remember  lu)w  well  and  how  often,  during ;  base  about  an  hundred  miles.  To  render 


his  pupilage,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  rfju- 
titcur*  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
forget  for  the  moment  that  their  teacher 
was  their  competitor. 

Some  time  after  completing  his  course 
of  studies  at  this  institution,  he  was  ap- 


observatioris  possible  at  such  distances,  sta¬ 
tions  of  considerable  elevation  were  neces¬ 
sary.  The  French  commissioners  selected 
for  this  purpose  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  near  the  coast  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  while  M.  Rodriguez,  the  Spanish  ob- 


pointed  by  Nitpoleon  (then  emperor)  to  the:  server,  placed  his  station  on  the  summit  of 
office  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Longi-  Mount  Campney,  on  the  Island  of  Yvice. 
tude.  But  about  this  time  the  grand  opera- !  In  those  mountainous  and  wild  solitudes, 
tions  which  had  been  for  some  time  previ-  MM.  Biot  and  Arago  passed  several 
ously  in  progress  for  measuring  the  arc  of!  months,  pursuing  their  laborious  researches 
the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barce-j  with  that  ardor  which  has  .so  strongly 
Iona,  required  that  the  course  of  observa-  characterized  the  whole  career  of  the  lat- 
tions  should  be  carried  across  the  Pyrenees,  ter.  M.  Biot  has  not  failed,  in  his  report 
and  conducted  through  Spain.  Arago  wasj  of  these  operations,  to  do  justice  to  his 
selected  as  the  assistant  of  Biot,  to  prose- '  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
cute  this  investigation,  which,  independ¬ 
ently  of  its  importance  as  a  question  of 


•‘Often.”  savs  he,  “when  the  furious  storms 


physical  .science,  was  regarded  with  much,*  itmpt.tuou.  ri  _ioiih  ha\c  .  wi  pt  away 

!  '  .  a-  I-  ,11-  i-  .1  1  •  '  «ur  tents,  and  overthrown  our  instruments, 

interest,  as  affording  the  basis  ot  the  deci- ,  .  m  ^ . .  ,  ’ 

mal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  w  Inch  J  fjjui  labored  to  collect  and  repi  ice 

was  about  to  be  adopted,  and  which  has ,  them,  and  never  allowed  him.-elf  to  rest  night 
since  been  actually  adopted,  and  is  now  in  j  or  day  until  his  ta.sk  was  completed.” 
general  use  in  France.  As  this  appoint-' 

ment  led  to  adventures  in  which  the  In  April,  1-37,  the  principal  observations 
personal  character  of  the  philosopher  was :  having  been  made,  .M.  Biot  departed  for 
developed,  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for  Paris,  to  make  those  calculations  upon  the 


narrating  them  with  some  detail. 


data  thus  ofitained,  which  were  nece.ssary 


MM.  Delambre  and  Mechain,  profiting!  to  attain  the  final  result,  viz.,  the  lengtii  of 
by  the  admirable  means  of  observation  af-  the  meridional  arc.  Arago  remained  for 
forded  by  the  repeating  circle  ot  Borda, ,  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  observations 
had  already  carried  the  chain  of  triangles  necessary  to  continue  the  chain  (d‘  triangles 
from  Dunkirk,  through  France,  to  the  to  .Majorca.  For  this  purpose  he  sailed  in 
Spanish  frontiersl  Although  the  original  company  with  .M.  Rodriguez  to  that  island, 
design  contempaied  their  termination  at ;  where  they  fixed  their  station  on  Mount 
Barcelona,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- '  Galatzo,  from  w  hich  they  were  enabled  to 
nean,  it  was  now  decided  to  continue  them  observe  the  signals  on  Mount  Campney  in 
over  that  sea  as  far  as  the  Balearic  Isles,  Yvice,  and  thus  to  obtain  means  of  measur- 
and  it  was  more  especially  for  this  object  ■  ing  the  meridional  arc  between  the.-e  two 
that  the  commission  of  MM.  Biot  and  Ara-  stations.  While  these  proceedings  were 
go  was  issued.  The  Spanish  government  ‘m  progress,  war  br(>ke  out  unexpectedly 
nominated  two  commissioners,  M.M.  Chaix  i  between  France  and  Spain,  and  while  the 


and  Rodriguez,  to  co-operate  with  tlie  two 
French  savans.  A  Spanish  vessel  of  war 
was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  com 


French  savant  was  j)ursning  his  peaceful  la¬ 
bors  in  the  mountainous  wilds  of  the  island, 
reports  were  spread  among  the  rural  pojui- 


mission,  to  which,  as  science  knows  no  en- ,  lation,  that  the  signal  fires  which  were  ex- 
emy,  Britain  granted  a  safe  conduct.  I  hibited  nightly  at  the  station  on  mount  Ga- 

1  latzo,  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  scientific  ob- 
*  In  French  colleges  and  schools,  the  lectures  I  servations,  were  in  fact  shown  as  signals  to 
delivered  each  day  by  the  profe.<sors  or  chief !  t|,0  French  to  invade  the  island.  The  in- 


teachers,  are  repeated,  -.iccoinpanied  with  d»  vel- 
opinents, examples,  and  details,  fry  inferior  teach¬ 
ers,  called  repetiteurs,  who  arc  often  selected  from 
the  mofct  advanced  and  distinguished  students. 


censed  peasantry  flew  to  arms,  and  rushed 
up  the  mountain,  crying  “  death  to  the  for¬ 
eigner  !”  M.  Arago  had  only  time  to  dis- 
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guise  himself  in  the  garh  of  a  peasant, 
supplied  to  him  by  one  of  his  assistants, 
and  collect  the  papers  which  contained  the 
precious  notes  of  his  observations.  Thus  ! 
disguised,  and  happily  fluent  in  the  Spanish  | 
patois  of  Catalonia,  he  mingled  fearlessly  j 
with  the  crowd  w  ho  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  i 
and  escaped  to  Palma,  the  port  of  the  j 
island,  where  the  vessel  was  moored,  in  | 
which  he  had  arrived.  More  solicitous! 
for  the  preservation  of  the  instruments' 
which  had  been  left  at  the  observatory  on  ! 
the  mountain,  than  for  his  own  personal  j 
safety,  he  induced  the  commander  of  the! 
vessel  to  despatch  a  boat  for  them,  by ; 
which  they  were  obtained  and  brought  in  { 
safety  to  the  vessel.  'I'he  Majorcan  peas-j 
ants  who  had  been  engaged  in  his  service,  j 
liad  become  attached  to  him,  and,  remain- | 
ing  faithful,  preserved  religiously  what  they  | 
knew  their  master  had  .so  highly  prized. 

Meanwhile  the  e.xasperated  mob,  hav  ing 
discovered  that  the  object  of  their  pursuit ' 
had  taken  refuge  on  board  the  vessel,  the 
captain  did  not  dare  to  defend  him,  and  de¬ 
termined  on  shutting  hitn  up  in  the  Fort  of 
Belver,  where,  during  a  confinement  of 
several  months,  he  occupied  himself  in  the 
calculations  consequent  on  the  obervations 
made  at  Galatzo.  During  this  time  the 
monks  of  a  neighboring  convent,  who  en- ' 
tertained  a  feelnig  of  rancorous  hostility  I 
against  the  French,  omitted  no  effort 
to  corrupt  the  soldiers,  and  induce  them  . 
to  surrender  their  prisoner  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  To  the  credit  of  the  garrison  i 
of  the  little  fort,  these  attempts  were  with- 1 
out  effect ;  and  at  length,  by  the  per.sever- 
ing  solicitations  of  M.  Ri^driguez  with  the 
governing  Junta,  Arago  obtained  his  liber¬ 
ty,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  in  a  fishing 
smack  manned  by  a  single  seaman.  In  this 
he  crossed  to  the  African  coast,  and  landed 
with  his  baggage  and  astronomical  instru- 
nients  at  Algiers. 

Here  the  philosopher  was  cordially  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  French  consul,  who  immediately 
procured  for  him  a  passage  on  board  an  Al¬ 
gerine  frigate,  bound  for  Marseilles.  The 
vessel  had  already  neared  the  French  coast, 
and  was  in  sight  of  the  heights  at  Marseilles, 
when  she  encountered  a  Spanish  corsair, 
then  cruising  in  these  seas,  by  which  she 
was  captured.  Once  more  a  prisoner,  Ara¬ 
go  was  now  conducted  to  Fort  Rosas,  where 
he  was  subjected  to  the  harshest  treatment, 
and  given  up  to  all  the  vvretchedne.ss  of  the 
rudest  captivity.  The  Dey  of  Algiers,  how¬ 
ever,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  insult 


offered  to  this  flag,  than  he  made  the  most 
energetic  remonstrances  to  the  Spanish  Jun¬ 
ta,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
release  of  the  captive  crew,  and  with  them 
M.  Arago.  Once  more  at  sea,  the  frigate 
resumed  her  course  to  Marseilles,  but  the 
misfortunes  of  the  savant  were  not  destined 
so  soon  to  terminate.  A  frightful  tempest 
occurred  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  with 
which  state  the  Algerines  were  then  at  war. 
To  run  ashore  in  this  extremity  would  have 
been  once  more  to  rush  into  captivity.  Mean¬ 
while  a  new  misfortune  came  :  a  leak  was 
declared,  and  the  vessel  was  fast  gaining  wa¬ 
ter.  In  this  emergency  it  was  decided  to 
run  her  again  on  the  African  coast,  and,  in 
a  sinking  state,  she  succeeded  in  reaching 
Bougie,  three  days’ journey  from  Algiers. 

On  coming  ashore,  Arago  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  to  learn  that,  in  the  interim,  the 
Dey,  who  had  given  him  so  kind  a  recep¬ 
tion,  had  been  assassinated  in  an  erneute, 
and  was  replaced  by  another.  His  cases  of 
instruments  were  seized  by  the  Algerine 
authorities  at  Bougie,  under  the  persuasion 
that  they  contained  gold.  After  many  fruit¬ 
less  remonstrances,  Arago  was  driven  to  the 
decision  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Algiers, 
to  invoke  the  aid  and  interference  of  the 
new  dey.  Disguising  himself  as  a  Bedouin, 
he  accordingly  set  out  on  foot,  with  a  Ma¬ 
rabout  guide,  and,  crossing  Mount  Atlas, 
reached  Algiers.  Here  further  misfortunes 
awaited  him.  In  answer  to  his  supplica¬ 
tions  the  dey  ordered  his  name  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  among  the  slaves,  and  placed  him  in 
the  situation  of  interpreter  in  the  Algerine 
navy. 

After  a  time,  however,  by  the  interces- 
I  sion  and  remonstrance  of  the  French  con¬ 
sul,  Arago  once  more  recovered  his  liberty, 

I  and  his  itistrurnents  were  restored  to  him 
uninjured.  He  now  embarked  for  the  third 
‘  time  for  his  native  shores,  on  board  a  vessel 
of  war.  On  arriving  off  Marseilles,  fate 
!  again  seemed  adverse  :  an  Fnglish  frigate 
j  blockaded  the  harbor,  and  summoning  the 
[vessel  bearing  our  astronomer,  ordered  it  to 
{  sail  for  Minorca.  Arago  having  little  relish, 
I  as  may  be  w'ell  imagined,  for  a  fourth  captiv- 
I  ity,  persuaded  the  captain  to  make  a  feint 
of  obeying  the  injunctions  of  the  British 
commander,  but  profiling  by  a  sudden  .and 
favorable  turn  of  the  wind,  to  run,  at  all  ha¬ 
zards,  for  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  where 
fortunately  they  arrived  without  further  mis¬ 
hap  or  molestation. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  on  arriving 
at  Paris,  M.  Arago  met  with  a  cordial  re- 
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ception  from  his  scientific  colleagues.  As 
a  recompense  for  the  long  sufferings  and  in¬ 
trepid  conduct  of  the  young  savant,  the  rules 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  were  relaxed, 
and  at  twentv-three  he  was  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Institute,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  by  the  emperor  Prolessor  in 
the  Polytechnic  School,  where  he  continued 
his  courses  on  analysis  and  geodesy  until 
1831.  At  the  moment  of  the  election  of 
Arago,  the  Institute  wjis  in  the  meridian  ot 
its  splendor.  There  sat  the  great  lumina¬ 
ries  of  the  severe  sciences  ;  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  “  Mecanique  Celeste,”  and  the 
not  less  eminent  writer  of  the  “  Mecanique  | 
Analatique.”  There  also  sat  the  Monges  and 
the  Berthollets,  the  Biots,  and  the  other  em¬ 
inent  veterans  of  science  ;  and  around  them 
pressed  names  whose  lustre  was  then  but  in 
the  dawn  of  its  future  splendor  ;  the  Cuviers, 
the  Poissons,  the  Ampores,  and  a  crowd 
of  others.  Among  these,  the  enterprising 
youth  of  Arago  assumed  its  place  full  of 
hope  and  buoyant  with  aspirations  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  not  unworthy  of  the  glorious  fraternity 
with  which  he  became  associated. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  esteemed  and 
loved  Arago,  a  sentiment  which  was  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  or  abated  bv  the  southern  blunt-  ■ 
ness  and  republican  frankness  of  manner 
which  no  imperial  splendor  or  court  cere¬ 
mony  could  repress.  When  the  emperor, 
after  his  fall  at  VV'aterloo,  designed  a  retire¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States,  intending  to  de¬ 
vote  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  physi¬ 
cal  science,  to  which  from  his  boyhood  he 
had  been  attached,  he  proposed  to  invite 
Arago  to  accompany  him. 

From  an  early  period  of  life,  Arago  was 
an  ardent  politician,  and  after  the  fall  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  never  disguised  his  republican  prin¬ 
ciples.  Under  the  restoration,  however,  he 
took  no  active  part  in  the  political  arena, 
although  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  opinions  known  when  their  promul¬ 
gation  might  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty.  Publicly,  however, 
he  was  only  known  as  a  savant  and  an  active 
and  distinguished  member  of  the  Institute, 
until  the  Revolution  of  1830  called  him 
forth  in  another  and  very  different  character. 

On  the  2()th  of  July,  1830,  a  meeting  of 
the  institute  was  appointed,  at  which  M. 
Arago  was  expected  to  read  his  Eloge  of 
Fresnel.  He  had  then  acquired  much 
of  that  popularity  by  his  enviable  faculty 
of  rendering  science  familiar  and  accessi¬ 
ble  to  those  who  had  not  become  pro¬ 
foundly  versed  in  its  technicalities,  which 
VoL.  IX.  No.  III.  21 


now  constitutes  the  most  striking  feature  of 
his  genius.  A  large  assemblage  of  all  classes 
of  well  informed  and  enliglitened  persons 
were  therefore  collected  to  hear  the  popu¬ 
lar  eulogist.  On  that  afternoon,  the  or- 
donnances  which  destroyed  the  liberty  of 
the  ])ress,  annihilated  the  electoral  rights, 
and  annulled  the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  at  the  restoration,  were  published 
in  the  Monitevr.  Arago  was  standing  in 
the  ante-room,  conversing  with  Cuvier, 

I  who  was  then  perpetual  secretary,  when 
[the  Duke  of  Ilagusa  (Marshal  Marmont) 
entered  with  the  Monitcur  in  his  hand, 
and  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  with 
fire  in  his  eye  and  confusion  in  his  looks. 

“  ’Tis  well,”  exclaimed  Marmont,  address¬ 
ing  Arago,  “  these  infernal  ordonnances 
have  appeared  at  last.  I  expected  as  much. 
The  wretches  !  to  place  me  in  this  horri¬ 
ble  position !  No  doubt,  1  shall  now  be 
commanded  to  draw  the  sword  to  sustain 
measures  which  in  my  heart  I  detest.” 

The  JMoniteur  was  handed  round,  and 
the  announcement  it  contained  had  such 
an  overwelming  effect  on  the  assembly, 
that  Arago  declared  he  would  postpone 
the  delivery  of  his  eloge,  assigning  as  his 
reason  the  grave  condition  of  the  country. 
xM.  Cuvier,  however,  who  partook  of  little 
of  the  ardor  of  Arago’s  temperament,  re¬ 
monstrated  against  any  derangement  of  the 
business  of  the  Academy,  observing  that 
the  majesty  of  science  should  not  be  com¬ 
promised  in  what  he  called  the  struggles  of 
party,  and  that  Arago  owed  it  equally  to  the 
illustrious  body  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  to  himself,  not  to  give  grounds  for  charg¬ 
ing  its  meetings  with  the  manifestation  of 
any  factious  political  spirit.  Upon  this  M. 
Villemain  intervened,  and  some  warm  alter¬ 
cation  took  place  between  him  and  Cuvier. 
Ultimately,  however,  Arago  decided  on 
proceeding  with  the  eloge,  with  which, 
however,  he  intermingled  some  burning  al- 
lusions  to  the  events  of  the  moment  and 
the  government,  which  drew  from  the  as¬ 
sembly  unequivocal  marks  of  sympathy. 
This  was  the  first  outbreak  of  public  feel¬ 
ing  produced  by  the  ordonnances. 

While  the  words  of  Arago  dieted  ap¬ 
plause  at  the  Institute  the  funds  declined 
at  the  Bourse.  Science  and  finance — the 
noblest  and  the  vilest  of  the  instruments  of 
human  power,  pronounced  against  the  fall¬ 
ing  dynasty. 

During  the  next  day,  the  public  mind  in 
Paris  was  in  a  ferment.  The  tricolor  flag 
was  unfurled.  The  revolution  declared  it- 
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self;  and  on  the  succeeding  day  (the  2Sth) 
Marmont,  as  he  anticipated,  was  appointed, 
military  dictator  hy  Charles  X.,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  quell  the  emcute.  During  the  day, 
the  conflict  betweeti  the  troops  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  continued ;  iMarniont  directing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  troops  from  the  head  (juarters  in 
the  Place  Vendome.  Madame  de  Boignes, 
knowing  the  influence  which  Arago  had 
over  the  mind  of  Marmont,  sent  a  note  to 
the  former,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
entreating  him  to  repair  to  the  marshal, 
and  persuade  him  to  suspend  the  slaughter 
of  the  people,  and  so  save  Paris  from  the 
terrible  disaster  which  threatened  it.  Ara- 
ffo  hesitated  at  first,  fearin2  the  iniscon- 
siriiction  which  miglit  be  put  upon  such  a 
step,  taken  by  one  whose  republican  spirit 
was  so  well  known.  IJe  determined,  Ikjw- 
ever,  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  thus 
urged  upon  him  in  the  interests  of  humani¬ 
ty,  and  that  no  sinister  imputation  should 
rest  upon  him,  he  called  his  eldest  son  to 
accompany  him,  and  be  a  witness  of  what 
should  pass.  They  proceeded  accordingly, 
and  passing  through  a  shower  of  balls, 
arrived  at  tbe  head  quarters.  There  a 
strange  scene  was  presented  to  them.  On 
passing  through  the  billiard  room,  M.  Lau- 
rentie  was  leaning  on  the  table,  writing  an 
article  for  the  Quotiditnne,  one  of  the  Car-  j 
list  journals.  Confusion  reigned  tlirough 
the  building.  Aides-de-camp  passed  and 
repassed,  pale,  disordered,  and  covered 
with  sweat  and  dust.  From  the  room  of 
the  marshal  despatches  issued  from  min¬ 
ute  to  minute.  A  thousand  rumors  were 
brought  from  the  streets,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  leports  of  fire-arms  were  heard.  The 
superior  officers  standing  in  the  embrasures  | 
of  the  windows,  witnessed  the  turns  of  the 
day  with  attentive  ear  and  changing  fea- 1 
tures.  i 

When  M.  Arago  entered,  presenting  his 
well-known  colossal  figure,  his  command- 
ing  bust,  and  ardent  look,  tliere  was  a 
movement  of  agitation  among  the  royalist 
oflicers.  lie  was  surrounded  and  address¬ 
ed  with  expressions  of  fear  hy  some,  of 
menace  by  others.  A  Polish  officer  in  the 
French  service,  M.  Komierrowski,  placed 
himself  at  his  side,  and  declared  that  if 
a  hand  were  raised  against  him,  he  would 
plunge  his  sabre  in  the  bo.«:om  of  him  who 
should  attempt  such  a  violation  of  a  person 
so  sacred  !  Conducted  to  the  presence  of 
Marmont,  the  marshal,  on  seeing  him, 
started  on  his  feet,  extending  his  arm  to 
forbid  his  approach.  Make  no  overtures 
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to  me,”  he  exclaimed,  “  which  can  tend  to 
my  dishonor  as  a  soldier.” 

‘‘  What  1  come  to  prr>pose  to  you,”  re¬ 
plied  Arago,  “  will,  on  the  contrary,  re¬ 
dound  to  your  honor.  1  do  not  ask  you  to 
turn  your  sword  against  Charles  X.,  but  I 
tell  you  to  decline  this  odious  command, 
and  leave  instantly  for  St.  Cloud,  to  surren¬ 
der  your  commission.” 

“How!”  returned  Marmont,  “shall  I 
abandon  the  command  which  the  king  has 
entrusted  to  me  ?  Shall  1,  a  soldier,  yield 
to  a  band  of  insurgents  ?  What  will  Fu- 
rope  say  to  see  our  brave  soldiers  retreat 
before  a  mob  armed  only  with  sticks  and 
stones?  Impossible! — impossible!  It  can¬ 
not  be.  You  know  my  opinions  well. 
You  know  whether  these  cursed  ordonnan- 
ces  had  my  approval.  No,  my  friend,  a 
horrible  fatality  weighs  upon  me.  My  des¬ 
tiny  must  be  accomj)lislied.” 

“  You  may  successfully  combat  this  fa¬ 
tality,”  re{)!ied  Arago;  “  means  are  offered 
to  you  to  efface  from  the  memory  of  your 
countrymen  the  recollection  of  the  invasion 
of  1814.  Depart — depart,  without  delay, 
for  St.  Cloud.” 

Arago  referred  to  the  long  and  bitterly- 
remembered  conduct  of  Marmont,  in  being 
the  means  of  surrendering  Paris  to  the 
enemy,  on  the  first  invasion  by  the  allies. 

At  this  moment  their  conference  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  an  officer,  who  rushed  in  with 
disordered  looks,  stripped  of  his  coat,  and 
wearing  the  common  round  hat  of  a  civil¬ 
ian.  4'he  attendants  alarmed,  were  about 
to  seize  him,  when  he  exclaimed,  throwing 
off  the  hat,  “  You  do  not  recognize  me, 
then  ?  Behold  the  aid-de-camp  of  General 
(iuin.sonnas.”  He  had  cut  off  his  musta- 
chios,  thrown  off  his  coat,  and  changed  his 
hat,  to  enable  him  to  make  his  wav  in  safe¬ 
ty  through  the  excited  populace  to  the 
head  quarters.  He  came  to  announce  that 
the  troops  posted  in  the  Market  of  Inno¬ 
cents  had  already  suffered  much,  and  that 
a  reinforcement  was  necessary. 

“  But  have  they  not  cannon  ?”  thundered 
the  astonished  marshal. 

“Cannon!”  returned  the  aid-de-camp, 
“  but  how.  Monsieur  le  Due,  can  they 
pttint  cannon  in  the  air/  What  can  can¬ 
non  do  against  a  torrent  of  paving  stones 
and  household  furniture  which  are  poured 
down  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
windows  and  roofs  ?” 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this,  when  a 
lancer  entered,  who  had  been  unliorsed  in 
the  liue  St.  Honore.  This  wretched  sol- 
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dier  had  his  uniform  lorn  and  covered  with 
blood.  His  open  jacket  showed  his  naked 
breast,  in  whicli  a  handful  of  printers’ 
types  was  buried — the  loading  of  a  gun 
which  had  been  fired  upon  him  !  By  a 
singular  retribution,  the  implements,  the 
proper  use  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  ordonnances,  were  thus  converted  into 
offensive  engines  directed  against  the  agents 
employed  to  enforce  these  ordonnances. 

The  marshal  paced  the  room  with  hasty 
and  agitated  steps,  his  internal  struggles 
being  manifest  in  his  visage.  “  Ileinforce- 
ments !”  said  he,  with  impatience,  to  the 
aid-de-camp — “  1  have  no  reinforcements 
to  send  them.  They  must  get  out  of  the 
scrape  as  best  they  can.” 

The  ofiicer  departed  with  despair  in  his 
looks.  Arago  resumed  his  persuasions. 

‘‘  Well,  well,”  said  .Marmoni,  ”  we  shall 
see — perhaps  in  the  evening” - 

“  In  the  evening!”  rejoined  Arago.  ”  In 
the  evening  it  will  be  too  late.  Think  how 
many  mothers  will  be  left  childless,  how 
many  wives,  widows — how  many  thousand 
families  will  be  plunged  in  mourning  before 
evening!  This  evening,  depend  on  it,  all 
will  be  over,  and  whatever  be  the  issue  of 
the  struggle,  ruin,  certain,  inevitable  ruin 
awaits  you.  Vuiuiuished,  your  destruction 
is  sure.  A  comjueror,  who  will  pardon  you 
for  the  blood  of.  your  fellow-citizens  which 
will  have  been  shed  !” 

Marmont  was  moved,  and  seemed  to  yield. 

”  Must  I  say  more,”  continued  Arago — 
”  mu^t  I  tell  you  all.  As  I  passed  through 
the  streets,  I  heard  among  t!ie  people  your 
name  repeated  with  terrible  references  to 
past  events — ‘  so  they  fire  on  the  people,’ 
they  cried — ‘  it  is  Marmont  who  is  paying 
his  debts.’  ” 

Arago’s  efforts  were  fruitless. 

Not  long  after  the  revolution,  science 
lost  in  Cuvier  one  of  its  brightest  orna¬ 
ments.  The  chair  of  perpetual  secretary 
to  the  Institute  was  thus  vacated  in  1832, 
and  the  choice  of  a  succes.'^or  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  naturalist  fell  upon  Arago. 

\Ve  have  hinted  that  the  place  which 
Arago  holds  in  the  estimation  of  men  of 
science  is  not  so  elevated  as  that  to  which 
the  pt>pular  voice  has  raised  him.  It  may 
perhaps,  therefore,  be  asked,  how  so  high 
a  situation,  depending  solely  on  the  votes 
of  members  of  the  institute,  should  have 
been  conferred  upon  him. 

'I  he  ollice  of  perpetual  secretary  demands 
peculiar  qualifications,  it  is  one  for  which 
a  Laplace  or  a  Lagrange  would  have  been 


ill  suited,  eminent  as  these  savants  were. 
The  perpetual  secretary,  the  organ  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  daily  duties  to 
discharge  which  demand  great  versatility,  a 
ready  fluency  of  speech,  a  familiarity  with 
languages  ancieut  arid  modern — in  a  word, 
a  certain  amount  of  literary  acquirement, 
in  addition  to  an  almost  universal  familiarity 
with  the  sciences. 

Arago  has  been  called  the  ”  most  lettered 
of  acwants.”  If  he  had  not  assumed  a  place 
in  the  Acathmic  dcs  Sciences ^  he  would 
have  held  a  distinguished  one  in  \\\c  Acade- 
mic  jyanraise*  His  style  of  writing  and 
speaking  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  clearness,  as  well  as  for  great  force  of 
language,  great  felicity  of  illustration,  and 
a  most  enviable  power  of  rendering  abstruse 
reasonings  familiar  to  minds  which  are  not 
versed  in  the  sciences.  The  promptitude 
and  fluency  of  his  e.xtemporaneous  addresses 
is  also  a  quality  to  which  he  is  indebted  for 
much  of  Ins  popularity.  He  unites  to  the 
accomplishments  of  a  classical  scholar,  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  modern  literature, 
and  especially  those  of  France  and  England. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  qualifications  rendered  him  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  per¬ 
petual  secretary  to  the  Institute.  In  senior¬ 
ity,  and  in  the  depth  of  his  physical  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  extent  of  his  original  re¬ 
searches,  Biot  had  higher  claims,  but  in 
other  respects  his  qualifications  did  not 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  M.  Arago. 

The  reputation  of  scientific  men,  so  far 
as  it  rests  upon  the  estimation  of  their  col¬ 
leagues,  is  determined  almost  exclusively 
by  their  original  researches.  The  discovery 
of  new  laws  or  unobserved  phenomena  of 
nature,  is  admitted  as  giving  them  a  claim 
to  the  highest  grade  in  the  corps  of  science. 
Had  Newton  only  discovered  the  law  of 
gravitation,  he  would  have  left  to  posterity 
an  imperishable  name.  The  discovery  of 
electro-magnetism  placed  Oersted  in  the 
highest  rank.  The  demonstration  that  the 
earths  and  alkalis  are  compounds,  having 
metallic  bases,  registered  the  name  of  Davy 
in  the  category  of  those  to  whom  mankind 
is  most  deeply  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  nature. 

Secondary  to  discovery,  but  still  affording 
a  high  claim  to  distinction,  is  the  produc- 

*  The  Institute  consists  of  several  academies, 
the  first  of  wliicti  is  called  the  .Acadeiniu  Framjaise, 
which  is  charged  vvitli  the  preservation  of  the 
French  language  in  its  purity,  and  is  that  to  which 
men  of  literature  are  more  especially  attached. 
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tion  of  systematic  works,  in  which  the  body 
of  natural  laws  and  plienomena,  resulting 
from  the  original  researches  of  discoverers, 
are  arranged,  expounded,  developed,  and 
pursued  through  their  more  immediate  con¬ 
sequences. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Euclid  ever  dis¬ 
covered  a  geometrical  truth.  It  is  certain 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  propositions  which 
composed  his  “  Elements  ”  were  known 
to  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  ancient,  havinof  been 
brought  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  by  Pytha¬ 
goras  and  others.  No  one,  however,  can 
deny  the  genuineness  of  the  fame  which 
has  surrounded  the  name  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  celebrated  “  Elements.” 

Had  Laplace  never  brought  to  light  any 
of  the  great  general  laws  of  physics,  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  “  IMecan- 
ique  Celeste,”  yet  that  work  itself  would 
have  been  a  bequest  to  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions,  which  would  have  registered  the 
name  of  its  author  in  a  high  rank  of  phi¬ 
losophers. 

As  the  printing-press  and  the  steam-en¬ 
gine  have,  by  their  combined  power,  tended 
to  elevate  the  less  informed  classes  of  every 
civilized  people,  by  multiplying  the  means 
for  the  ditliision  of  knowledge,  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  immensely  increased  facility,  cheaj)ness, 
and  expedition  to  the  interfusion  of  all 
classes,  thus  imparting,  by  mere  social  con¬ 
tact,  the  elevation  of  the  more  enlightened 
to  the  less  informed,  and  without  lowering 
the  former,  raising  the  latter,  new  intellec¬ 
tual  exigencies  have  arisen  ;  philosophers 
have  more  varied  calls  on  them.  Their 
fellow-men  asked  them  for  the  blessings  of 
instruction  in  such  form  and  measure  as  the 
duty  of  their  avocations  allow  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  They  knock  at  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  science,  and  supplicate  that  they 
may  be  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  that 
all  be  admitted  to  worship  and  fall  down  in 
the  “  intima  penetralia.” 

In  a  word,  the  public  within  the  last  half 
century,  have  called  aloud  for  a  system  of 
adult  instruction,  more  especially  directed 
to  the  development  of  the  laws  and  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  and  to  tlieir  most  pro¬ 
minent  applications  to  tlie  uses  of  life. 

But  adult  learners,  engaged  in  the  active 
business  of  life,  and  often  occupied  in  daily 
toil,  cannot  sit  down  to  familiarize  their 
minds  with  the  technicalities  of  science  ; 
nor  can  they  approach  its  truths  by  the 
severe  paths  marked  out  for  the  rigorously 
disciplined  students  of  academies  and  uni- 
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versities.  A  new  style  of  instruction,  writ¬ 
ten  as  well  as  oral,  by  printed  books  as  well 
as  by  spoken  lectures,  was,  tlierefore,  called 
into  existence.  Mechanics’  institutions 
took  the  lead  in  this  intellectual  revolution. 
At  first  tho.se  who  lent  themselves  to  the 
innovation  were  regarded  with  a  sinister 
look  by  their  learned  colleagues.  The  great 
leaders  of  the  scientific  corps  stood  aloof. 
'I’he  intrinsic  utility  of  the  thing,  and  the 
irresistible  character  of  the  public  demand 
for  it  in  every  country  holding  any  degree 
of  ad\  ancement,  forced  forward  the  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  at  length  some  of  the  most 
eminent  names  were  found  among  the  labor¬ 
ers  in  this  new  field  of  scientific  distinction. 

First  jnd  most  honored  stands  the  name 
[  of  Henry  Brougham.  In  e.‘<tablishing  the 
[“Library  of  Useful  knowledge,”  and  af¬ 
fording  an  example  and  a  pattern  at  once 
for  the  works  which  were  to  compose  it,  in 
his  beautiful  “  Discourse  upon  the  Objects 
and  Pleasures  of  Science,”  he  gave  the 
first  great  impulse  to  the  movement.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 

“  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopiedia,”  the  scien¬ 
tific  section  of  which  was  designed  on  a 
similar  plan  but  with  somewhat  an  higher 
aim.  Among  the  volumes  that  were  pro- 
iluced  in  this  miscellanv,  the  work  of  Sir 
John  Ilerschell,  entitled  “  A  Preliminary 
Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,”  formed 
an  era  in  this  kind  of  composition,  and  an 
event  in  the  progress  of  scientific  literature, 
which  can  never  be  forgotten;  this  work, 
which  the  venerated  Mackintosh  pronoun¬ 
ced  the  most  remarkable  philosophical  trea¬ 
tise  which  had  appeared  since  the  death  of 
Bacon. 

In  examining  the  pretensions  of  M.  Ara- 
go,  and  arriving  at  a  just  decision  on  the 
question  raised  between  those  whose  idol 
he  is,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  would 
reduce  him  to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  science,  on  the  other,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  in  view  these  distinctions, 
j  In  original  research,  in  observation  and 
experiment,  that  highest  field  of  scientific 
labor,  M.  Arago,  say  his  detractors,  “  has 
done  nothing.”  This  statement  is  easily 
confuted.  We  have  already  related  his 
early  labors  on  the  measurement  of  the 
meridional  arc  in  conjunction  with  M.  Biot. 
U  may  be  admitted  that  in  this  there  was 
nothing  more  than  a  fair  promise  in  a  young 
savant,  which  was  appropriately  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  rewarded  by  the  distinction  imme¬ 
diately  conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  year  lb2P,  however,  the  Royal 
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Society  of  London  conferred  upon  him  the 
Copley  medal,  an  annual  mark  of  honor, 
which  is  granted  hy  that  society  to  persons 
who  by  their  original  researches  promote 
the  advancement  of  physical  science.  It 
was  conferred  on  M.  Aragofor  his  discover- 
ies  connected  with  the  development  of 
magnetism  by  rotation  ;  an  iiujuiry  in  which 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  the  labors 
of  Babbage  and  Ilerschell.  His  country¬ 
men  esteemed  this  mark  of  distinction  to 
have  brought  with  it  more  than  usual  honor, 
from  the  consideration  that  M.  Arago  had 
frequently  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  efforts  to  wrest  from  British  savants  the 
merit  claimed  for  them  as  inventors  and 
discoverers,  an  example  of  which  is  adduced 
in  his  researches  into  the  early  history  of 
the  steam-engine,  in  which  he  is  regarded 
in  France  as  having  proved  that  that  ma¬ 
chine  is  of  French  invention.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  belter  know  the  feelings  which  ' 
animate  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  the  distribution  of  scientific  honors,  are 
aware  how  utterly  groundless  such  ideas 
are. 

M.  Arago  was  associated  with  Gay  Lus- 
sac  in  conducting  the  series  of  experiments 
by  which  the  table  exhibiting  the  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  temperature  of 
steam  was  extended  to  the  liighest  practica¬ 
ble  degrees  of  tension. 

Besides  those  we  liave  just  mentioned, 
may  he  found  a  few  other  instances  of  origin¬ 
al  research  scattered  through  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Institute,  and  scientific  periodi¬ 
cals. 

Admitting  to  these  all  the  credit  that  can 
be  fairly  claimed  for  them,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  thi^t  forty  years  have  now  elapsed  i 
since  the  labors  of  this  savant  commenced  ; 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  institute  of 
thirty-seven  years’  standing ;  that  at  the 
head  of  the  (Observatory,  and  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  cabinets  of  the  Boly technic  School, 
he  had  means  of  experimental  inquiry  and 
observation  on  an  unusually  large  and  liberal 
scale  at  his  absolute  command,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  there  is  any  thing  in  these 
labors  and  researches  to  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  widely-extended  reputation 
which  he  enjovs. 

M.  Arago  is  not  tlie  author  of  any  sys¬ 
tematical  work  in  any  branch  of  science. 

In  the  two  departments  of  scientific  la¬ 
bor  which  are  consideretl  as  giving  a  title 
to  the  highest  reputation,  M.  Arago  has 
theretore  done  nothing  in  any  degree  pro- 


[)ortionate  to  the  fame  and  popularity  which 
surround  his  name. 

In  those  labors  which  are  directed  to 
popularize  and  diffuse  scietice — to  bring  it 
to  the  doors  of  the  man  of  the  world — to 
adorn  it  with  the  graces  of  eloquence,  Ara¬ 
go  stands  forward  pre-enjinent.  This  is  the 
source  of  his  popularity,  and  the  foundation 
of  his  fame. 

It  has  been  the  laudable  practice  of  the 
Institute  to  commemorate  each  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  after  tlieir  decease, 
by  a  public  eulogy  or  “  eloge,”  which  is  read 
at  one  of  its  meetings,  and  published  in  its 
transactions,  'riiese  eloges  are  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches,  in  which  the  things  which 
have  been  done  or  written  fi*r  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science  by  the  departed  member, 
are  explained  and  narrate<l  with  that  en¬ 
comium  which  such  an  occasion  requires, 
j  In  the  composition  of  those  eloges,  Arago 
1  has  obtained  a  great  celebrity.  No  one  liv- 
I  ing,  perhaps,  combines  s«>  many  eminent 
!  qualifications  for  such  a  task,  and  according¬ 
ly  these  essays  have  been  heard  and  read 
with  the  greatest  manifestations  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  have  received  marks  of  umpialified 
admiration.  It  is  usual  to  adapt  such  es¬ 
says  not  to  scientific  men  only,  but  to  the 
world  in  general.  It  is,  therefore,  necessa¬ 
ry,  ill  explaining  the  works  from  which  the 
<leceased  member  has  derived  distinction, 
to  divest  the  exposition  of  the  technical 
language  and  symbols  of  science,  to  exhibit 
them  with  sim[)licity  and  clearness,  and  to 
clothe  them  in  the  language  of  eloquence 
and  poetry.  Conscious  of  his  power,  Arago 
eagerly  seizes  this  ojiportunity  of  displaying 
it,  and  executes  his  task  ran  ainore.  Like 
the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  amorous  of  the 
forms  of  beauty  and  grace  which  are  de¬ 
veloped  under  its  edge,  the  pen  of  Arago 
dwells  with  undissembled  delight  on  the 
sentences  of  those  charming  compositions. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  literature  of 
science,  will  recall  the  pleasure  produced 
hy  the  perusal  of  the  clofrcs  of  V'olta,  Fres¬ 
nel,  Ampere,  and  Watt. 

In  didactic  eloquence,  M.  Arago  has  had 
few  equals — no  superior.  In  the  scientific 
essays  of  Lord  Brougham  there  are  many 
(jualities  unfolded  which  exhibit  the  same 
character  of  genius.  Indeed,  between  these 
two  illustrious  men  there  arc  many  analogies 
sutlicienlly  striking.  Both  are  gifted  with 
the  same  fluency,  ease,  simplicity,  and  clear¬ 
ness.  Both  have  the  rare  facility  of  render¬ 
ing  simple  that  which  is  complicated  ;  of 
shedding  the  light  of  their  mind  on  that 
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whicli  is  obscure ;  of  clearing  to  ilie  uniniti¬ 
ated  the  tliorny  paths  that  lead  to  the  temple 
of  science.  I>oth  have  been  the  ardent  apos¬ 
tles  of  the  diOusioii  of  knowledge,  and  have 
stimulated  others  in  the  prosecutimi  of  that 
holy  labor,  by  precept  and  exa*nple.  Both 
have  combined  the  character  apparently  in¬ 
compatible,  of  the  politician  who  rushes  into 
the  corillici  of  the  chambers  and  mounts  the 
rostrum  of  the  popular  assembly,  with  that 
of  the  crave  instructor  who  unfolds  the 
laws  of  the  physical  universe,  reads  to  his 
astonished  auditors  what  has  been  coincon 
in  the  heavens  for  countless  ages  gone  by, 
and  foretells  what  will  happen  there  for 
countless  ages  to  come. 

As  a  savant,  we  find  many  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  between  Arago  and  Sir  John 
Herscliel.  The  celebrated  discourse  on 
Natural  Philosophy  exhibits,  in  the  felicity 
of  its  style  of  exposition  and  illustration, 
those  endowments  which  have  contributed 
to  raise  Arago  to  so  higli  a  pitch  of  popu¬ 
larity.  I 

As  an  oral  teacher,  Faraday  exhibits, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  qualities 
which  annually  attract  such  crowds  to  the 
astronomical  lectures  delivered  at  the  o65n*- 
vatoirc. 

Thougli  not  deficient  in  some  familiarity 
with  the  pure  mathematics,  M.  Arago  has 
not  acquired  that  profound  knowledge  of 
them  which  his  scientific  }>osition  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  demand.  That  he  is  not  ignorant, 
as  some  of  his  detractors  have  said,  of  this 
branch  of  science  is  proved  by  the  chair  he 
filled  for  so  many  years  in  the  Polytechnic 
School.  But  that  he  has  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  prosecuted  these  studies  so  as  to 
avail  himself  of  them  to  any  considerable 
extent,  is  equally  certain. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  nothing  con¬ 
tributing  materially  to  the  advancement  of 
practical  astronomy  has  issued  from  the  ob¬ 
servatory  under  his  directorship  ;  that  he  is 
neither  an  observer  himself,  nor  has  he  the 
power  of  turning  the  observations  of  his 
assistants  to  profitable  account. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  such  animadversions  may  be  to  some 
extent  justified,  the  friends  of  I\I.  Arago 
reply,  that  no  savant  ever  displayed  more 
activity  and  untiring  industry.  “  Ask,” 
say  Ihey,  “  his  assistants  and  colleagues  in 
the  observatory  respecting  his  course  of  life- 
They  will  relate  to  you,  with  unaiTected  as¬ 
tonishment,  the  incredible  amount  of  mental 
labor  which  he  undergoes ;  that  he  esteems 
that  man  idle  who  toils  less  than  fourteen 


hours  a  day;  that  with  himself,  days  of  this 
kind  are  days  of  com|)arative  rest ;  they 
w  ill  tell  you  of  the  pile  of  «orreiip»mdence, 
memorials,  and  petitions  which  <laily  load 
his  table,  relating  to  politics,  ))hysics,  chem¬ 
istry,  mechanics,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
and  even  pliilosophy  and  literature  !  They 
will  tell  you  of  his  correspondence  with 
every  part  of  Europe;  with  Asia,  with 
America,  North  ami  South  ;  they  will  tell 
you  of  the  uncounted  committees  on  politics, 
science,  and  the  arts,  of  which  he  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  member;  they  will  tell  you  of  the  plans 
wliich  he  has  daily  to  examine  and  report 
upon,  of  the  memoirs  he  has  to  analyze,  and 
of  his  w'cekly  work,  as  perpetual  secretary 
and  man  of  all  work  of  the  Institute,  and 
they  will  then  ask  you,  is  not  tliat  enough 
to  earn  his  reputation.” 

With  all  these  calls  on  his  attention,  no 
one  is  more  accessible  than  M.  Arago.  The 
government,  the  municipality,  public  and 
jirivate  establishments  connected  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  useful  arts,  find  in  him  an 
adviser  always  ready  and  disinterested.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  duties  so  absorbing,  and 
calls  so  various,  there  is  no  one  seen  in  the 
salons  of  Paris  who  shares  more  freely  and 
enjoys  more  intensely  the  pleasures  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

Arago  is  ambitious.  lie  shares,  in  a  large 
measure,  that  love  of  glory  w  hich  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  attribute  of  his  countrymen.  This 
passimi  fills  his  soul.  Had  he  been  a  soldier, 
he  would  have  been  a  marshal  of  France, 
the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights.  He  seeks 
fame,  but  is  not  satisfied  with  that  remote 
fame  which  comes  when  the  bones  of  its 
owner  crumble  in  the  dust.  He  loves 
immediate  honor,  and  thirsts  for  popularity. 
'I'his  he  courts  in  science,  in  letters,  in 
politics  ; — in  the  observatory,  in  his  closet, 
in  the  senate,  and  at  the  hustings. 

Arago  is  of  an  impetuous  temper.  A  vio¬ 
lent  political  partisan,  he  carries  into  sci¬ 
ence  and  letters  the  spirit  which  animates 
him  in  the  tribune,  and  allows  his  estimates 
of  the  merits  and  claims  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  to  bo  biassed  by  the  hostilities  or  the 
partialities  produced  by  their  respective  po¬ 
litical  opinions.  Filled  with  the  aspiring 
ambition  so  peculiar  to  his  country,  he 
claims  for  it  the  first  and  highest  place  in 
every  thing  which  can  elevate  its  fame, 
'i'herc  is  no  invention  in  art,  or  discovery 
in  science,  which  he  will  not  strain  every 
sinew  of  his  mind  to  claim  for  France.  If 
he  notices  the  steam-engine,  he  is  sure  to 
prove  that  admirable  machine  to  be  of 
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French  origin  ;  according  to  him,  the  Pliiln-  The  convulsions  which  attended  the  Rev- 
delphian  experiment  of  drawing  lightning  olnfiori  of  July  did  not  suddenly  terminate, 
from  the  clouds,  which  all  the  world  he-  They  were  followed  froju  time  to  time  hy 
lieves  to  be  due  to  Franklin,  is  in  reality  popular  outbreaks  in  Paris,  in  which  the 
due  to  a  Frenchman.  j  civil  force  and  the  militia  of  the  National 

If  it  could  be  assumed  that  France  might ,  Guard  were  called  upon  to  act.  The  go- 
have  existed  before  paradise,  IM.  Arago  vernment  itself  was  unsett!e<i,  and  the  coun- 
would  demonstrate,  beyond  the  possibility  !  sellors  of  the  crown,  with  new  functions 
of  dispute,  that  Adam  and  Eve  w  ere  made, !  and  uncertain  responsibilities,  were  dis¬ 
not  as  is  commonly  believed,  hy  God,  but,  tracted  and  divided — the  more  so,  because, 
by  a  Frenchman.  ^  although  the  principle  of  the  royal  irrespon- 

In  his  capacity  of  astronomer  royal,  M.  t  sibility  was  adopted  in  the  constitution,  the 
Arago  delivers  each  season,  at  the  observa-'  personal  character  of  I^ouis  Philippe,  not 
tory,  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy,  j  less  than  the  exigencies  and  well-being  of 
These  are  exquisite  models  of  poj)ular  di-jthe  state,  did  not  permit  that  monarch  to 
dactic  eloquence.  Notwithstandiiig  the  in- J  assume  the  position  of  the  Lay  Figure,  to 
convenient  locality  of  the  observatory,  and  i  which  the  soverciun  is  reduced  in  England, 
the  inconvenient  hours  at  which  they  are  j  In  these  emeutes,  !\1.  Arago  was  often  called 
given,  the  theatre  is  filled  with  an  audience  to  appear  either  casually,  or  by  his  office  as 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons  of  both  !  a  deputy,  or  as  an  olficer  of  the  National 
sexes,  and  of  every  class,  w'ho  hang  on  the  \  Guard. 

lips  of  the  lecturer  with  mute  ami  unrelax- j  lii  the  events  w  hich  resulted  in  the  pil¬ 
ing  attention,  the  most  grateful  homage  tiiilagc  and  destruction  of  the  archbishop’s 
his  genius.  j  palace  in  February,  1831,  and  which  rue- 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Longitude, ;  naced  the  metropolitan  church  of  Notre 
M.  Arago  directs  the  publication  of  the  1  Dame,  he  appeared  as  colonel  of  the  twelfth 
“  Annuaire,”  an  almanack  issued  at  a  low  i  legion  of  the  National  Guard.  During  the 

•  '  jo  ^  O 

price  for  general  use  by  the  French  govern- 1  night  of  the  14th,  the  populace  in  several 
merit.  As  an  appendix  to  this  w’ork,  we/Zres  quarters  had  committed  violences,  which 
on  scientific  subjects,  written  in  a  popular  presaged  the  proceedings  of  the  morning, 
style,  have  for  many  years  appeared.  'I’he  At  the  break  of  day,  groujis  had  assembled 
notices  of  “  The  Steam-Engine,”  “Com-  in  the  streets  around  the  Palais  Royale. 
ets,”  “Artesian  Wells,”  “'Phunder  and  'Phe-'-e  avenues,  however,  were  efficiently 
Lightning,”  “  Eclipses,”  will  be  fresh  in  guarded,  and  mysterious  leaders  ajipeared 
the  memory  of  all  readers.  The  form  of  among  the  people,  who  artfully  directed 
its  publicatii)!!,  the  utility  of  its  contents  their  coursj  towards  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
and  tables,  and  its  extreme  cheapness  (it  is  thence  to  the  precincts  of  Notre  Dame.  On 
sold  in  France  at  one  Iranc,  equal  to  ten-  the  alarm  being  given,  the  drums  beat  to 
pence),  have  combined  to  give  it  an  enor-  arms,  and  the  National  Guards  of  the  twelfth 
mous  circulaticm  throughout  every  part  of  leuion  assembled,  under  the  command  of 
the  world.  Nothing  has  so  largely  con-  .M.  Arago,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Pantheon, 
tributed  to  the  universal  dilfusion  of  M.  wh.ence  they  marched  to  the  river,  and 


Arago’s  name  as  this  little  annual  volume. 
The  tact  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  top¬ 
ics  for  the  “  notices  ”  is  not  less  striking 
than  the  felicity  of  the  style  in  which  they 
are  conq)osed.  That  a  reputation  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  them,  considering  its  extent  and 
universality,  altogether  disproportionate  to 
their  claims  as  scientific  compositions,  is 
undeniable  ;  and  that  the  reaction  produced 
thus,  among  the  scientific  community, 
should  give  rise  to  hostile  strictures  and  de¬ 
preciating  animadversions  on  the  author  is 
natural.  The  “  notices”  will  nevertheless 
be  read,  ami  the  name  of  the  writer  echoed 
in  places. where  these  strictures  shall  never 
be  heard,  and  at  times  when  they  shall  be 
forgotten. 


crossed  by  the  bridge  near  the  cathedral. 
'Phe  ad  jutant  of  the  battalion,  the  Comte  de 
Clonard,  in  passing  the  crowd,  unintention¬ 
ally  struck,  and  mortally  wounded,  one  of 
the  people.  The  bleeding  man  was  carried 
on  the  slioulders  of  the  mob  to  the  precincts 
of  the  church,  amid  shouts  of  vengeance. 
Meanwhile  the  Comte  escaped.  M.  Arago, 
f(»llowing  the  sufierer,  had  him  brought  to 
the  hospital  (Hotel  Dieu),  near  the  bridge, 
and  left  him  in  jiroper  medical  care.  He 
had  scarcely,  however,  reappeared  at  the 
gate  of  the  hospital,  when  he  was  surround¬ 
ed  l)y  the  populace  who,  accusing  him  of  the 
murder,  dragged  him  to  the  (piay-wall,  from 
which  they  were  about  to  Hing  him  into  the 
Seine.  'J’o  his  courage  and  presence  of 
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mind,  find  perliaps  also  to  his  general  popu-  ing  the  impending  ruin,  and  trembling  for 
larity,  he  was  indebted  for  his  safety.  the  precious  objects  of  art  and  relics  of  an- 

M.  Arago,  returning  to  the  head  of  his  ticpiity  within,  left  his  troop,  which  was  sta- 
troop,  led  them  round  liie  cathedral  to  the  tioned  in  an  adjacent  street,  and  traversing 
archbishop’s  palace  adjacent  to  it.  Here  a  the  crowd,  whom  his  tall  form  overtopped 
scene  presented  itself  which  baffles  descrip-  by  the  head,  rushed  amongst  the  foremost 
tion.  The  iron  balustrades  around  the  and,  poijiting  at  the  cross,  exclaimed ; — 
palace  had  been  torn  down,  and  bent  like  “  Bcliold  that  cross  which  shakes  under  the 
wax  under  human  force.  The  rich  apart-  blows  of  the  destroyers  !  Its  height  alone 
merits  were  filleil  with  the  populace.  Eve-  makes  it  seem  small.  It  is  in  reality  an 
ry  window  was  thrown  open,  and  the  demon  enormous  mass  of  stone.  Would  you  await 
of  destruction  raged  within.  Rich  cande-  its  fall  in  the  midst  of  you,  bringing  with 
labras,  paiiitings,  costly  marbles,  ornament-  it,  as  it  will,  the  stone  balustrade  below  it  ? 
al  tables  and  chairs,  carved  wainscoting.  Away,  away,  or  I  swear  to  you  that  to-night 
rplendid  mirrors,  rare  books,  priceless  man-  your  children  and  your  wives  will  have  to 
uscripts,  rich  crucifixes,  pontifical  robes  of  weep  your  loss  !”  Saying  this,  he  himself 
cloth  of  gold,  missals,  were  showered  from  suddenly  retreated,  putting  an  appearance 
every  window  into  the  surrounding  court  of  fright  in  his  looks. 

and  streets,  amidst  a  storm  of  bravos,  shouts  fl'he  crowd,  infected  with  the  fear  they 
of  laughter,  and  cries  of  fury.  The  de-  saw  manifested  by  one  whose  courage  they 
stroying  angel  seemed  to  tly  through  the  did  not  doubt,  and  whose  knowledge  they 
building.  respected,  precipitately  fled  in  every  direc- 

The  ninth  legion  of  the  Guard  had  ar-  tion.  In  a  moment  Arago  led  his  troop  in- 
rived  before  Arago,  and  had  entered  both  to  the  place  they  deserted,  and  occupied 
the  palace  and  the  church.  They  were  every  approach  to  the  church, 
paralyzed  by  what  they  beheld,  and  wan-  On  the  occasion  of  the  disturbances 
dered  through  the  rooms  passive  specta-.  which  look  place  in  Paris  on  the  5th  and 
tors  of  the  scene,  without  order  or  disci-  Gtti  June,  IH32,  a  meeting  of  the  members 
pline.  of  the  opposition  was  held  at  the  residence 

With  a  force  inadequate  to  quell  the  of  Lafltie,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  send 
emeute,  M.  Arago  was  compelled  to  look  a  deputation  to  the  king  at  the  Tuilleries,  • 
on  and  behold  losses  irreparable  to  art  and  charged  with  representing  to  him  that  the 
science,  inflicted  by  a  blind  and  infuriate  existing  disorders,  and  the  blood  of  the  peo- 
mob.  He  despatched  one  of  his  subalterns  pie,  which  then  flowed  in  the  streets  of  the 
(a  brother  of  M.  Montalivet)  to  represent  capital,  were  the  miserable  consequences 
at  head  quarters  what  was  going  on,  and  to  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  government 
demand  a  reinforcement.  No  reinforce-  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  to 
ment  came,  and  Arago  became  assured  of  supplicate  him  to  change  his  counsels, 
what  he  had  previously  suspected,  that  the  'This  deputation  consisted  of  Arago,  Odil- 
emeute  was  connived  at  by  the  government  Ion  Barrot,  and  Lafltte.  Before  their  arri- 
for  sinister  purposes.  He  was  still  more  val  at  the  palace,  tiie  revolt  was  in  a  great 
confirmed  in  this  impression  when  he  was  degree  (juelled.  Admitted  to  the  cabinet 
told  that  distinguished  persons  were  seen  in  of  Louis  Philippe  he  received  them  with 
the  neighborhood  discouraging  the  Natiojial  his  usual  frankness  and  cordiality.  They 
Guards  from  interfering  with  the  people,  represented  that  now  that  the  victory  was 
He  was  assured  in  particular  that  M. 'Phiers,  gained,  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  clern- 
then  one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  stale,  ency  approached  ;  that  the  occasion  was 
was  seen  walking  round  the  ruins  with  a  favorable  for  the  correction  of  past  errors  ; 
gratified  look,  and  a  smile  on  his  lips.  that  the  moment  at  which  the  law  triurnph- 

The  cathetlral  itself  was  now  menaced,  ed  over  disorder  was  a  fitting  one  for  a 
Some  persons  had  got  upon  the  roof,  appa-  change  of  system,  the  necessdy  of  which 
rently  with  the  intention  of  knocking  down  was  generally  admitted  ;  that  the  popularity 
the  stone  cross  with  which  it  was  surmount-  of  the  crown  had  been  compromised,  party 
ed.  Meanwhile  a  part  of  the  mob  had  come  hatreds  excited,  civil  discord  awakened,  all 
round  to  the  front  gate,  which  they  were  in  which  were  consequences  of  the  system  of 
the  act  offorcing,  with  the  view  ofdestroying  vindictive  rigor  which  had  been  pursued, 
the  contents  of  the  church,  and  attacking  The  answer  of  the  king  vindicated  the 
a  party  of  the  ninth  legion  which  occupied  policy  of  his  advisers,  and  threw  on  the 
it,  under  M.  do  Schonen.  M.  Arago,  see-  factions,  and  on  the  opposition  themselves, 
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the  blame  of  the  evils  which  ensued.  Ara- :  sections  of  the  opposition  w-as  found  im- 
go  replied,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  |  jiracticable,  much  was  done  to  augment  the 
that  his  resolution  w'as  taken  not  to  accept  j  Liberal  party.  Arago  obtained  a  double 
any  office  under  such  a  government.  Odil- '  return,  being  elected  by  two  separa'e  col- 
lon  Barrot  w'as  uttering  a  like  declara- ;  leges. 

tion,  when  the  king,  interrupting  him,  and  i  The  ultra-Radical  part  which  Arago 
striking  him,  with  a  friendly  gesture,  on  ;  has  played  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  unre- 
the  knee,  said,  “  M.  Barrot,  I  do  not  ac- 1  laxing  and  virulent  spirit  of  his  opposition 
cept  your  renunciation  of  office.”  to  government,  have,  in  some  measure,  im- 

On  the  departure  of  the  deputation,  the  |  paired  the  benefits  which  the  nation  and 
king  observed  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends, '  the  government  might  have  derived  from 
who  waited  in  an  adjoining  room — “  AI.  eminent  talents.  Ilis  speech  on  the  estab- 
Barrot  was  sententious  and  gentle ;  AI.  La-  lishment  of  railways  in  France,  and  that 
fitte,  solemn  ;  and  AI.  Arago,  txtrcmdy  pit-]  against  the  undue  w'eight  given  to  classical 
uhint.”  j  studies  in  the  system  of  public  iustruction, 

AI.  A  rago  was  elected  for  the  first  time  j  were  each  marked  with  a  certain  irritating 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1831 ,  by  |  spirit,  dogmatic,  and  offensively  aggressive, 
the  electoral  college  of  his  native  place,  which,  setting  at  defiance  a  large  section 
Perpignan.  lie  immediately  to(»k  his  place  of  the  Chamber,  obstructed  the  influence 
among  the  party  of  the  extreme  left,  which  of  the  lucid  and  practical  views  which  he 
represented  opinions  as  republican  as  was  advanced,  and  which,  if  presented  in  a  dif- 
compalible  with  a  seat  in  the  Chamber,  ferent  spirit,  could  not  have  failed  to  pro- 
When  this  party,  before  the  following  gen-  duce  a  profound  impression, 
eral  election,  issued  the  manifesto  to  the  Arago  derives  much  pow'er  in  the  senate 
electors,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  by  his  renown  as  a  savant.  A  certain  pres- 
“  comte-rendue,”  which  was  followed  by  tige  attaches  to  his  presence,  which,  when 
the  dissolution  of  the  party,  Arago,  who  had  i  he  rises  to  speak,  represses  every  murmur, 
signed  that  document,  ranked  himself  with  No  noisy  marks,  whether  of  assent  or  dis- 
his  friends,  Dupont  de  I’Eure  and  Lafitte,  sent,  are  heard.  A  respectful  silence  is 
in  irreconcilable  enmity  with  the  govern-  observed  equally  by  friend  and  foe.  Every 
ment,  to  which  he  has  ever  since  offered  countenance,  leaning  forward,  is  marked 
the  most  persevering  and  untiring  opposi-  with  an  uneipiivocal  expression  of  attentive 
tion.  Among  his  parliamentary  .speeches,  curiosity.  Every  ear  inclines,  greedy  for 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  his  words.  His  lofty  stature,  his  hair 
was  that  directed  against  the  fortifica-  curled  and  flowing,  his  tine  southern  head, 
tions  of  Paris,  and  more  especially  against  command  the  audience.  In  the  muscular 
those  detached  forts  which  have  been  erect- |  play  of  his  noble  front,  in  which  the  wrin- 
ed  outside  the  fortifications,  in  such  posi-  kies  appear  and  disappear  like  the  ripple  on 
tions  as  to  command  every  egress  from  the  the  ocean,  there  are  indications  of  habits 
city.  of  meditation  and  power  of  will. 

In  1837,  when  a  coalition  was  attempted  A  mind  so  organized  could  not  have  re- 
betvveen  different  sections  of  the  opposition  signed  itself,  in  the  actual  condition  of  so- 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  an  effort  ciety  in  France,  to  the  tranquil  labors  of 
was  prepared  to  resist  the  corrupt  influ-  the  observatory  or  the  study.  Versatile  in 
ences  of  government  at  the  elections,  Ara-  its  endowments,  it  would  yearn  for  action 
go  was,  by  common  consent,  associated  after  the  quietude  of  study.  The  agitation 
with  Lafitte  and  Dupont  de  I’Eure  to  rep-  of  human  affairs  would  be  sought  after,  as 
resent  the  democratic  party.  The  com-  a  contrast  to  the  solemnity  and  repose  pre- 
bined  weight  of  these  three  names  was  sented  by  the  rolling  orbs  of  the  firmament, 
relied  on  as  a  tower  of  strength.  The  The  tempest  of  the  forum  would  be  wel- 
dynastic  opposition  was  to  be  invited  to  a  corned  after  the  silent  grandeur  of  nature, 
coalition.  If  it  should  accede,  a  party  Although  he  derives  as  much  of  his  pow- 
would  be  formed  against  which  no  ministry  er  from  the  intensity  of  passion  as  from  the 
could  stand.  If  not,  no  opposition  could  prestige  of  his  science,  he  cannot  confront 
prevail  which  should  be  deprived  of  these  an  adverse  assembly  with  that  towering  su- 
names.  A  committee  was  ultimately  form-  periority  which  marks  the  great  orator, 
ed  to  act  upon  the  elections  through  the  He  cannot  behold  the  tempestuous  move 
press,  of  which  Arago  was  a  leading  mem-  ments  of  the  assembled  people,  and  the 
ber ;  and  although  the  fusion  of  the  two  outbursts  of  opposition,  with  the  scornful 
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iiidinTcrence  of  Miraheaii.  An  unfavorable 
reception  would  chill  the  fervor  of  his  in¬ 
spiration,  and  relax  the  vigor  of  his  soul. 
Happily,  he  is  not  exposed  to  such  trials. 
He  is  listened  to,  generally,  by  those  who 
love  to  hear  and  comprehend  him. 

It  is  related  by  one  who  knows  him,  that 
one  fifie  evening  in  spring,  walking  with 
his  family  in  the  garden  of  the  observatory, 
he  alluded  to  the  subject  ou  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  speak  the  next  day  in  tlie  cham¬ 
ber,  and  mentioned  the  observations  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make.  He  rehearsed,  in  a  manner, 
his  intended  speech. 

“The  question  to  be  discussed,”  says  a 
friend,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  ‘‘was 
the  vindication  of  the  people  from  the  con¬ 
tempt  manifested  towards  them  by  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  by  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  the  means  of  advancing  tlie 
sciences,  enumerating  the  great  men  who 
have  arisen  among  them.  Carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  subject  filled 
him,  Arago  rose  gradually  from  the  familiar 
tone  in  which  he  had  begun,  and  became  more 
and  more  animated  and  sublime.  1  fancy 
still,  when  I  behold  ihe  elevated  terrace  of  the 
garden  which  overlooks  Paris,  that  I  see  his 
tall  figure,  like  an  Arab  chief,  with  head  un¬ 
covered  and  arm  extended,  his  eye  full  of  fire, 
his  hair  agitated  by  the  wind,  his  fine  forehead 
lit  by  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  J\o; 
never  was  aspect  more  majestic — never  did 
man  clothe  his  thoucrhls  in  terms  more  noble 
and  more  solemn.  Yet,  the  next  day  I  went 
to  hear  him  in  the.  Chamber  deliver  the  in¬ 
tended  speech,  and  could  scarcely  recognize 
the  individual  of  the  preceding  evening,  so 
sensible  did  he  appear  to  the  murmurs  with 
which  his  allusions  to  the  people  were  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  sprinkling  of  aristocrats  in  the 
Chamber.” 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  Arago  be  a  re¬ 
publican  in  spirit,  he  sliould  submit  to  the 
conditions  which  a  seat  in  the  Chamber 
under  the  nionarchy  of  July  requires? 

To  say  that  Arago  is  a  republican  is  not 
strictly  true.  Like  his  late  friend,  Lafitle, 
and  like  Dupont  de  I’Eure,  and  others  of 
the  same  section  of  the  Chamber,  it  is  not 
that  he  believes  at  this  moment  possible  a 
great  European  republican  state,  but  he 
tliinks  that  republicanism  is  the  centre, 
towards  which  European  states  are  gravi¬ 
tating,  and  into  which,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  they  will  successively  fall,  and  that 
France  will  be  the  first.  He  regards  re¬ 
publicanism  as  the  most  exalted  form  of 
the  most  advanced  civilization. 

When  we  consider  how 'prone  men  of 
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science  and  letters  are,  when  they  arrive  at 
political  station  and  inlluence,  to  prostrate 
themselves  at  the  steps  of  thrones,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  subserviency  to  ministerial  jiower, 
and  what  complaisant  npolt)gists  despotism 
every  where  finds  in  them,  we  cannot  too 
much  admire  the  spirit  of  independence 
with  which  Arago  has  rendered  himself  an 
exception  to  this  formula,  so  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  mind.  And  in  his  case  the 
temptation  was  even  greater  than  it  is  wont 
to  be,  for  his  voice  was  all-powerful  at  a 
time  when  the  sovereign,  recently  seated  on 
his  new  and  unsteady  tlirone,  without  the 
support  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  rank, 
stood  in  need  of  the  countenance  of  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect.  Arago,  if  com¬ 
pliant,  might  have  obtained  from  the  royalty 
of  the  barricades  every  thing  which  could 
gratify  liis  ambition.  He  accepted  no¬ 
thing,  but  preserved  his  dignity  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Araao  fills  a  considerable  number  of 
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jiublic  functions,  most  of  which  are  elec¬ 
tive,  and  some  unsalaried.  He  is  Director 
of  the  Observatory,  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  l.ongitude,  perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Member  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Council  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Member  of  the  Council-General  of  the 
Seine,  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Health, 
Colonel  in  the  National  Guard,  Member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Commander 
in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  has  been 
elected  also  a  corresponding  member  of 
most  of  the  princijial  learned  societies  of 
Europe,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Encrland,  had  the  civic  honors  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  corporations  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow. 


The  ‘Camf.i.  ’  .4nd  the  ‘Needle’s  Eve,’ — 
I.ord  Nugent,  in  his  recent  pnhlication,  ‘  Lands 
('lassical  and  t?acred,’  has  given  an  application  of 
the  words  which  at  once  proves  the  fitne.ss  of  the 
expression  for  the  object  onr  Saviour  had  in 
view.  Lord  Nugent  describes  himself  as  aliout 
to  walk  out  of  ilebron  through  the  large  gate, 
when  his  companions,  seeing  a  train  of  camels 
approaching,  desired  him  to  go  through  ‘the  eye 
of  the  needle  ;’  in  other  words,  the  small  side 
gate.  'I’his  his  lordship  conceives  to  be  a  cotn- 
mon  expres.^ion,  and  explanatory  of  our  f^aviour’s 
words;  for,  he  adds,  ‘  the  sumpter  camel  cannot 
pass  through,  unless  with  great  dilliculty,  and 
stripped  of  his  load,  his  trappings,  and  Jiis  mer¬ 
chandise,' 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  SIR  JAMES 
MACKINTOSH. 

[The  followinjij  genial  notice  of  the  life  anil 
labors  of  one  of  tlie  most  amiable  anti  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  proceeds  from  a  source  abundantly  com¬ 
petent  and  willing  to  do  him  justice.  A  more 
candid  estimate,  or  a  more  agreeable  portrait¬ 
ure,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find. — Ed.] 

From  the  North  Rriiisli  Revievf. 

The  Mhcrllanrous  TlorA-.s'  of  the  Ui^ht 

Honorable  Sir  James  Markintosh.  In  3 

vols.  8vo.  London,  1841). 

Tiiesf.  volumes  present  us  anew  with 
the  memorials,  and  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  mental  lineaments,  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  recent  writers  or  thinkers. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  should  imagine, 
for  any  Scotsman  to  recall  the  name  of  their 
illustrious  author  without  a  peculiar  senti- 
inpnt  of  satisfaction  and  interest;  or  for 
any  countryman  of  his,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  if  but  tinctured  with  the  love 
of  literature,  and  even  decently  impartial, 
to  suffer  the  remembrance  of  a  mind  so 
great  in  its  capacities  and  acquirements — 
a  spirit  at  once  so  gentle  and  so  strong,  to 
rise  slowly  before  him,  without  an  impres¬ 
sion,  sincere  at  least  however  inadequate, 
of  something  far  more  than  ordinarily  strik¬ 
ing  and  imposing  in  such  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  and  combination  of  powers — some¬ 
thing  that  had  unquestionably  been  capable 
of  being  brought  to  bear  with  unusual  force 
upon  the  development  of  thought,  and  the 
general  condition  of  sentiment  in  society 
The  interest,  however,  that  attaches  to  the 
image  of  Sir  James  Alackintosh’s  mind,  as 
shadowed  forth,  or  rather  as  now  perma¬ 
nently  fixed  and  pictured  to  posterity  by  the 
contents  of  these  volumes,  differs  very  con¬ 
siderably  from  that  with  which,  but  a  few 
years  cago,  the  i)erusal  of  a  number  of  the 
very  same  papers  that  are  here  collected, 
invested  to  the  feelings  and  imagination  the 
ideal  likeness  of  an  admired  and  still  living 
instructor.  The  value  of  mental  excel¬ 
lence  consists,  in  most  cases,  far  less  in  the 
amount  of  addition,  however  large  it  may 
be,  which  its  efforts  have  contributed  to  tbe 
stock  of  our  previous  knowledge,  than  in 
the  inspiring  and  elevating  encouragement 
with  which  its  successful  example  animates 
the  admiring  observers  of  its  footsteps  to  a 
similar  and  almost  involuntary  exercise  of 
their  own  energies.  The  emulous  sympa- 
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iby  awakened  by  extraordinary  vigor  of  fa¬ 
culties  is  sensibly  warmed  and  enlivened, 
and  distant  admiration  is  kindled  into  a 
sentiment  greatly  more  ardent  and  passion¬ 
ate,  by  tbe  felt  reality — the  actual  life  and 
presence  amongst  us,  of  tbe  object  of  in¬ 
terest  and  wonder.  Life  and  reality  bind 
up  into  one,  and  present  to  us  constantly, 
with  the  elfect  of  their  united  force  and 
splendor,  those  qualities  which  a  still  and 
unchanging  embodiment  in  mere  author¬ 
ship  tempts  and  enables  us  to  examine  cold¬ 
ly,  and  estimate  rigorously,  perhaps  ungen¬ 
erously,  one  by  one.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
publication  before  us,  though  it  cannot  be 
doubled  that  it  exhibits,  with  tolerable  ac¬ 
curacy  and  completeness,  the  general  mas¬ 
siveness  and  leading  features,  and  even  the 
reigning  air  and  expression,  of  a  most  re¬ 
markable  mind,  yet,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  gives  greater  precision  and  fixed¬ 
ness  to  the  lines  of  our  conception,  fails  to 
flood  these  lines  with  the  same  vividness  of 
coloring,  or  to  carry  home  the  imagined 
reality  with  the  same  stirring  power  iqmn 
all  the  nobler  and  warmer  sympathies,  which 
some  of  the  separate  pieces  composing  the 
publication  were,  during  the  author’s  life¬ 
time,  sufficient  to  command  It  is  indeed 
still  the  same  intellect  and  the  same  char¬ 
acter  which  we  were  wont  to  picture  to 
ourselves  in  its  contour  proportions  and  all 
its  important  lineaments,  that  is  now  to 
be  seen  imaged  forth  enduringly  in  his 
works  :  but  in  these  it  wears  the  calm  pla¬ 
cidity,  the  stony  fixedness  and  tranquillity 
of  marble;  the  picture  drawn  upon  the 
tablet  of  our  fancy  was  laid  in  breath¬ 
ing  colors  and  glowed  with  the  changeful 
hues  of  life.  With  the  cessation  of  that 
life  it  is  natural  for  those  who  regard  al¬ 
ways  w’ith  a  peculiar  reverence  the  minds 
to  which  they  have  themselves  been  most 
indebted,  to  imagine  that  much  also  has 
departed  and  left  no  trace,  of  what  they  con¬ 
ceived  themselves  entitled,  and  were  per¬ 
haps  justly  entitled,  to  ascribe  to  the  object 
of  their  admiring  regard  ;  much,  upon  the 
believed  possession  of  which  depended,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  exciting  and  ennobling 
influence  which,  as  they  are  prolbuudly 
sensible,  that  object  has  exerted  upon  them. 
While  the  beautiful  pieces  of  thought  and 
composition  which  Sir  James  .Mackintosh 
flung  from  him  rapidly  from  time  to  time, 
and  as  occasion  ofl'ered,  were  viewed  rather 
as  passing  indications  of  endownients,  well 
known  to  be  extraordinary,  but  the  entire 
strength  and  compass  of  which  had  never 
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been  any  ihinj  like  fully  and  fairly  iried, 
their  effect  must  have  been  materially  dif 
ferent  from  ajjy  which  they  can  soon  be 
expected  to  produce,  when  they  shall  come 
themselves  to  constitute  the  sole  evidence 
and  measure  of  those  endowments.  In  the 
temporary  edorts  which  he  put  forth  when 
dealing  with  particular  subjects,  or  with 
pressing  questions,  many  who  lived  along 
with  him  beheld  only  a  stretigth  of  upward 
tendency,  the  entire  furce  of  which  they 
found  it  dilfjcult  to  jiuess — an  astonishing 
facility  of  planting  himself  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  and  how  wide  or  intricate  soever  his 
subject,  upon  a  position  sufficiently  elevated 
to  descry  all  its  bearings  and  command  its 
whole  extent — a  fund  of  great  maxims,  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible,  that  were  capable  of 
being  applied  with  the  happiest  effect  in 
almost  any  possible  emergency,  and  a  power 
of  rising,  almost  at  will,  to  truths  of  such 
comprehensive  generality — faculties,  in 
short,  both  of  execution  and  design,  the 
full  reach  and  just  dimensions  of  which  they 
longed  earnestly  to  see  manifested  in  the 
accomplishment  of  some  suitable  enterprise 
that  should  task  to  the  uttermost  all  his  re¬ 
sources  and  powers.  Is  it  w’onderful  then, 
if,  by  his  departure  before  he  had  well  be¬ 
gun  to  address  himself  to  such  an  employ-! 
nient,  and  when  it  is  known  that  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  more  than  one  such 
task — is  it  wonderful,  if  many  of  his  admir¬ 
ing  contemporaries,  believers  in  the  possi¬ 
ble  existence  of  some  sparks  of  genius 
more  than  may  have  actually  revealed  them¬ 
selves,  should  indulge,  at  times,  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  imagination  that  they  have  been  de¬ 
prived  by- his  death  of  another  still  more  en¬ 
nobling  enjoyment  thati  he  had  yet  confer¬ 
red  on  them,  and  he  had  been  robbed  of  a 
truly  adequate  and  befitting  monument — 
that  they  should  look  upon  the  difierent 
pieces  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  and 
of  which  these  volumes  are  composed,  as 
mere  brief  essays — detached  specimens  of 
his  varied  skill — here  a  column,  there  a 
graceful  portico,  at  one  time  a  solid  pedi¬ 
ment,  at  another  an  exquisitely  sculptured 
group,  or,  at  most,  but  the  bold  outline,  the 
extensive  and  masterly  ground  plan,  of  some 
edifice  which  only  that  hand  could  e.xecute, 
which  had  been  fitly  given  by  nature  as  the 
minister  of  such  transcendent  power — ra¬ 
ther  than  as  any  adequate  memorials  of  the 
reach  of  his  architectonic  genius,  or  as 
really  and  fully  w'orthy  to  commemorate 
his  name. 

It  were  very  wrong  iir  us,  however,  and 
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exceedingly  absurd  as  well  ns  ungrateful, 
on  account  merely  of  what  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh  has  not  done — but  we  choose  to  think 
that  he  might  have  done,  and  may  wish  that 
he  had — to  overlook  or  depreciate  what  he 
has  actually  elfected,  or  undervalue  the  in¬ 
struction  and  pleasure  to  be  gained  from 
contemplating  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  accomplished.  W  e  may  regret,  for 
our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
at  large,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  more  per¬ 
manent  reputation,  that  he  had  not  directed 
more  of  his  strength  to  the  removal  of  some 
great  difficulty  which  yet  remains  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  in  the  path  of  iiujuiry,  or  the 
achievement  of  some  feat  which,  though  not 
more  immediately  useful,  perhaps,  than  the 
humbler  practical  services  in  wliich  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  faculties,  would  at  least  be  seen 
ti»  be  one  which  nobody  else,  or  but  few, 
could  pretend  to  cope  with.  Sir  James 
himself,  indeed,  appears  to  have  thought 
himself  bound  to  do  nothing  less.  He  had 
early  and  very  naturally  proposed  to  him¬ 
self,  as  the  two  special  services  which  his 
abilities,  tastes,  and  acejuirements  seemed 
peculiarly  to  (jualify  him  for  rendering  to 
I  literature,  the  execution  of  a  great  work  on 
morals  and  legislation,  and  of  another  on 
Knglish  hi.‘story.  lie  allowed  it — impru¬ 
dently  enough  it  may  be  granted — to  be 
know  n  to  jiot  a  few,  that  both  these  perform¬ 
ances  might  be  looked  for  at  his  hands. 
And  thus  pledged,  as  it  were,  to  the  public, 
or  having  suffered  himself  tacitly  and  im¬ 
perceptibly  to  become  so,  he  appears  to 
have  endured  much  disquietude  and  no  lit¬ 
tle  self-reproach,  for  the  prf)longed  disap¬ 
pointment  of  expectations  which  it  was  no 
longer  convenient  nor  easy  to  gratify.  No 
one  will  })retend  that  he  was  in  any  way 
bound  to  have  undertaken,  at  the  first, 
either  of  these  enterprises,  or,  indeed,  any 
similar  one.  That  employment  of  a  man’s 
talents,  however  high,  is  always  the  best 
and  the  most  incumbent  in  the  eye  of  a 
sound  and  enlightened  reason,  which  is,  in 
present  circumstances,  the  most  beneficial 
to  himself  and  to  society  ;  and,  as  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  fame  depends  by  no  means  on 
the  mere  utility  of  that  which  is  done,  but 
fully  as  much  upon  its  being  such  us  no  one 
else  could  do  even  if  he  would,  or  could  do 
so  well  and  in  the  same  fashion, — no  w  ise 
man  will  be  discpiieted  in  his  own  thoughts, 
or  suffer  himself  to  be  much  moved  by  the 
foolish  censure  of  others,  for  the  omission 
of  what  he  alone,  perhaps,  was  fully  (juali- 
fied  to  effect,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  credit 
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which  he  would  have  secured  by  the  doin^ 
of  it ;  provided  tlie  omission  liave  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  somethiufj  in  itself 
more  important,  and  the  forfeiture  have 
been  incurred,  not  by  insensibility,  or  indo¬ 
lence,  or  unworthy  preference  ol' something 
less  elevated,  but  dictated  by  a  genuine 
taste  for  what  is  at  all  times  truly  more  val¬ 
uable  than  mere  applause — the  promotion 
of  others’  happiness,  or  the  conscious  satis- j 
faction  of  an  enlarged  and  richly-cultivated 
mind.  Even  this  last  is  among  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  literature,  and  far  more 
than  ten  times  repays  to  knowledge  the  oc¬ 
casional  withdrawal  of  some  small  portion 
of  the  talent,  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
directly  employed  in  extending  its  bounda¬ 
ries.  It  is  a  splendid  result  of  letters — a 
fascinating  persuasion  to  similar  pursuits — 
which  he  who  invests  himself  with,  dis¬ 
charges  thereby  a  more  important  duty  to 
the  cause  of  knowledge  and  to  society,  than 
he  could  do,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  by  the  most  complete  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  direct  business  of  discovery. 
How  far  conscious  indolence,  or  the  waste 
and  dispersion  of  his  energies  over  objects 
comparatively  insignificant,  might  have 
entered,  and  entered  legitimately,  as  ele¬ 
ments,  into  the  painful  dissatisfaction  with 
which  Sir  James  was  often  visited,  and  to 
which  he  sometimes  gives  expression  with 
a  very  affecting  humility,  it  does  not  belong 
to  us  cTs  literary  critics,  nor  does  it  perhaps 
greatly  concern  us  in  any  way,  to  deter¬ 
mine;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  how  far  the  keenness  of  his 
self-reproach  should  have  been  mitigated — 
but  was  not — by  a  due  consideration  of  the 
way  in  which,  after  all,  his  faculties  had  on 
the  whole  been  occupied.  To  the  public, 
at  all  events,  he  was  under  no  obligation, 
whatever  he  may  have  felt  himself  to  be  to 
his  own  conscience  or  to  a  higher  power, 
to  do  more  for  their  gratification  or  instruc¬ 
tion  than  he  has  most  richly  and  gratuitous¬ 
ly  performed.  Even  the  slight  imprudence 
of  furnishing  them  with  what  could,  by 
possibility,  be  construed  as  a  promise  or  an 
engagement,  he  has  nobly  expiated  by  his 
fine  tragments  of  philosophical  history — in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word  philosophical 
— and  by  his  brilliant  Dissertation  on  Ethi¬ 
cal  Science.  It  is  true  that  the  former  fall 
somewhat  short,  in  certain  respects,  of  the 
single  finished  piece  which  he  had  origin¬ 
ally  intended,  but  they  extend,  perhaps  in 
other  respects,  just  as  much  beyond  it ;  and 
if  the  Dissertation  omits  altogether  one 
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great  branch — that  of  jurisprudence,  into 
w  hich  he  meant  to  have  expanded  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  larger  work — we  feel  persuaded 
that  we  possess  notwithstanding,  in  the  por¬ 
tion  which  he  has  executed,  all  the  really 
important  and  vital  roots  of  his  more  pecu¬ 
liar  speculations.  Apart,  then,  from  any 
consideration  of  what  may  have  been,  at  one 
time,  Sir  James’s  own  hopes  or  ambition, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  public  whether 
reasonable  or  the  opposite,  and  exclusive  of 
all  reference  to  the  extraordinary  reputation 
for  ability  and  eloquence  which  he  enjoyed 
while  living,  we  certainly  lune,  under  all 
disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  a  body  of 
varied  writing  from  his  pen,  teeming  with 
w  ise,  and  beautiful,  and  elevated  thoughts, 
on  almost  every  imaginable  subject  con¬ 
nected  w  ith  human  interests  and  pursuits — 
expressed  in  the  haj;picst  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  language — breathing,  at  all  times, 
the  purest  and  most  enlightened  spirit  of 
candor  and  benevolent  tolerance  towards 
human  errors,  frailties,  prejudice,  and  ig¬ 
norance — fraught  w  ith  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  love  of  the  true  and  the  excellent,  and 
with  the  loftiest  and  most  ardent  sympathy 
with  whatever  is  most  elevated  in  man’s 
nature,  and  most  auspicious  and  animating 
in  his  prospects  or  circumstances — and 
stamped  throughout  with  the  fervid  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  great  mind  and  nature.  To 
be  brought  into  close  and  stimulating  con- 
verse  with  an  instrument  of  such  compass 
and  power,  to  witness  its  evolutions,  and 
listen,  as  it  were,  to  the  music  which  it  dis¬ 
coursed  on  themes  so  high  and  universally 
interesting — to  catch,  as  one  could  hardly 
[  fail  in  some  slight  degree  to  imbibe,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  same  fine  inspiration — a  desire 
habitually  to  breathe  the  same  tranquil  at¬ 
mosphere — to  feel  one’s  faculties  as  if 
silently  expanding  after  the  same  fashion, 
and  quickened  and  smoothed  onward  to 
somewhat  of  a  similar  freedom  and  grace 
of  movement — to  enter,  however  imperfect¬ 
ly,  into  the  secret  of  its  strength  and  its 
deficiencies,  so  as  to  comprehend  how'  the 
one  might  possibly  have  been  knit  and  built 
up  to  a  still  greater  solidity  and  firmness, 
and  how  the  other  would  best  have  been 
obviated — these  are  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  body  of 
composition,  glowing — as  the  writings  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  always  did  and  could 
not  but  glow,  to  whatever  subject  they  re¬ 
lated — with  the  bright  impress  of  the  mind 
and  heart  from  which  they  emanated,  un¬ 
speakably  more  precious  than  any  amount 
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of  new  and  positive  information  which  they 
could  possibly  convey.  For,  alter  all,  it  is 
not  the  letter  of  knowledge  that  (juickens 
most  emphatically,  or  that  constitutes  the 
hope  of  the  world  :  it  is  the  spirit — it  is  the 
attitude  of  faculty,  the  port  and  bearing  of 
the  soul  to  universal  truth  and  goodness, 
caught  up  by  eager  sympathy  from  those 
who. have  instinctively,  at  any  time,  them¬ 
selves  assumed  that  attitude  most  perfectly, 
and  directed  on  these  most  steadily  the 
purged  and  open  eye,  because  constituted 
towards  them  the  most  nobly  and  happily. 
Jt  is  with  the  condition  of  the  instrument 
of  thought,  still  more  than  with  the  past 
fruits  of  thinking,  that  the  hopes  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  humanity  are  bound  uj);  as  it  is 
umiuestionably  with  the  former,  incompara¬ 
bly  more  than  with  the  latter,  that  the  most 
glorious  and  earnest  aspirations  of  th.e  grow¬ 
ing  individual  spirit  are  involved  :  and  he 
who,  by  precept — or,  higher  still,  by  thrill¬ 
ing  example — teaches  the  young  mind  of 
the  world  to  use  its  powers  worthily,  or 
clears  out  from  their  channels  of  ojieration 
a  single  strong  and  inveterate  impediment, 
does  more  tor  the  future  health  and  triumphs 
of  mankind,  than  could  be  achieved  for 
them  by  the  betiuest  of  an  accumulated  in¬ 
heritance  of  inventions  and  discoveries. 
It  is  to  such  minds  that  we  particularly  ad¬ 
dress  ourselves — to  the  ardent  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  whatever  stands  prominently  forward 
as  true,  and  upright,  and  excellent,  where¬ 
soever  it  is  to  be  found.  They  constitute, 
in  our  view,  at  all  times  the  real  hope  and 
jewel  of  society  :  it  is  they  only  that  will 
be  moved  to  their  depths  —  stirred,  ami 
strengthened,  and  refreshed  in  all  their  fac¬ 
ulties,  by  the  wise  and  graceful  writings 
which  we  press  upon  their  attention,  or  will 
draw  from  them  tlie  liill  measure  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  fertility  u  hich  they  are  calculated 
to  yield  ;  and  it  is  to  them  chiefly,  we  con¬ 
fess,  that  we  feel  at  present  the  most  partic¬ 
ular  solicitude  to  commend  ourselves. 

It  is  out  of  the  (luestion,  of  course,  to 
think  of  characterizing,  one  by  one,  even 
the  leading  pieces  in  the  three  volumes  be¬ 
fore  us.  it  would  entail  on  any  article, 
however  extended,  the  same  incoherence 
and  chance-medley  character  which  would 
inevitably  belong  to  the  impression  that 
would  be  left  upon  the  mind  by  a  continu¬ 
ous,  uninterrupted  perusal  of  the  whole 
contents  of  the  volumes  themselves,  an  ab¬ 
surdity  which  no  one  we  presume  would 
dream  of  attempting.  We  have  here  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  papers  on  subjects  the  most 
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miscellaneous  ;  speeches  forensic  and  par¬ 
liamentary,  disquisitions  on  literature,  crit¬ 
icism,  biography,  history,  politics,  interna¬ 
tional  law,  curious  (juestions  of  evidence, 
jurisprudence,  the  philosophy  of  ethics,  and 
general  philosophy — all  bearing  the  impress, 
however,  and  pervaded  by  the  tone,  of  the 
same  lofty,  sage,  and  comprehensive  mind, 
marked  by  the  same  force  and  vigor  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  the  same  unwearied  copious¬ 
ness  of  rich  but  admirably  assorted  erudi¬ 
tion,  the  same  mild  dignity  and  unvarying 
benevolence  of  spirit,  the  same  masterly 
power,  freedom,  and  grace  of  literary  finish, 
together  with  an  habitual  fullness  of  diction 
and  amplitude  of  style,  that  were  freijuently 
in  danger  perhaps  of  somewhat  encumber- 
iinr  the  thoughts  with  too  uniform  and  state- 
ly  a  drapery,  but  only  because  such  a  sweep 
accorded  best  with  the  usual  largeness  of 
its  circuit,  and  seemed  the  most  natural  at¬ 
tire  for  the  dignity  of  a  fancy  essentially 
classical  and  Roman.  The  pieces  are 
here  brought  together  without  regard  to 
chronological  order ;  their  present  arrange¬ 
ment  being  determined  by  the  subjects 
alone,  and  under  the  three  heads  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  literature,  and  jiolitics.  A  good  deal 
of  the  interest  that  might  very  easily  have 
been  shed  over  them  has  been  sacrificed, 
we  think,  by  this  departure  from  the  order 
of  time.  By  a  few  additional  bands  of  nar¬ 
rative,  connecting  the  different  fragments 
in  the  order  of  actual  coinjiosition,  and 
.stating  shortly  the  few  intermediate  events 
in  the  author’s  life,  and  the  tenor  in  the 
mean  time  of  his  studies  and  employments  ; 

;  preceded  by  a  very  brief  notice  of  his  early 
education  and  college  course,  and  followed 
by  a  siiujile  statement  of  the  afiecting  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  final  close  of  his 
career,  we  should  have  had  combined  in 
one  view,  and  lending  mutual  illustration 
and*  interest,  the  entire  scheme  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  life,  and  in  corresponding  series  the 
successive  literary  efforts  which  his  situa¬ 
tion  or  studies  had  given  birth  to.  Some 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  journals,  with 
the  addition  of  a  selection  from  among  the 
miscellaneous  articles  introduced  from  his 
private  papers  into  the  larger  Life,  would 
liave  completed  such  a  publication  as  we 
should  have  desiderated  ;  and  while  it  su¬ 
perseded  with  advantage  the  latter  alto¬ 
gether,  would  have  thrown  all  the  light 
which,  after  all,  is  cast,  even  by  its  bulky 
materials,  upon  the  interior  recesses  of 
Mackintosh’s  mind  and  character.  One 
can  hardly  say,  indeed,  that  in  his  case 
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there  wns  properly  any  separate,  inner  his-  j 
tory  to  he  revealed.  When  a  man  is  to  he 
seen  upon  the  stage  of  life  only  acting  or 
speaking  in  a  striking  manner  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  natural  to  impure  into  the  com- 1 
position  of  the  hidden  current  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  motives,  which  constituted 
the  true  life  of  the  individual,  and  which,  in 
these  outward  manifestations,  only  revealed 
occasionally  its  strength  and  direction  ;  hut 
when  a  man  hotU  t/tuilcs  as  it  were  uml  frcls 
in  public,  when  the  main  part  of  his  time 
has  been  passed  in  society,  and  spent  in  de¬ 
lighting  or  instructing  it  by  the  very  dis¬ 
closure  of  his  modes  of  thought,  and  of  his 
liabits  of  bland,  benevolent,  and  social  sen¬ 
timent,  it  not  unfreipiently  happens  that  we 
arc  apt  to  be  disapjiointed,  when  we  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  utmost  privacy  of  such  an  one 
no  more  than  a  silent  continuation  of  the 
same  trains  of  inquiry  with  which  he  had 
already  allowed  us  to  become  familiar,  and 
the  same  gentleness  and  kindness  of  gen- 
eral  air,  but  leaving  the  less  room,  perhaps, 
on  that  very  account,  for  charming  us  by  a 
proportionate  intensity  and  peculiarity  of 
regard,  when  the  feelings  are  concentrated 
sjieciully  on  the  favored  individuals  of  the 
more  intimate  friendly  or  family  circle. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  princi¬ 
pal  dates  and  incidents  of  Mackintosh’s 
Life:  we  may  safely  presume  that  our 
rcailers  are  already  in  general  suHicicntly 
acquainted  with  them.  They  know  also, 
we  may  take  for  granted,  its  habitual  com¬ 
plexion  and  tenor,  and  the  issues  of  it,  so 
I'ar  as  regards  the  jiosition  to  which  his 
efforts,  abilities,  and  reputation  were  able 
on  the  whole  to  raise  him  in  society. 
Very  great  success,  certainly,  was  not 
any  marked  characteristic  of  it,  nor  great 
practical  efficiency — solid,  progressive,  and  i 
paljiable  attainment  of  valuable  results — in 
any  one  of  the  numerous  objects  w  hich  his 
large  and  powerful  understanding  would 
have  eminently  fitted  him  for  compassing 
with  almost  ecpial  facility,  and  all  of  which, 
owing  to  a  very  wide  and  susceptible  but , 
not  very  decided  taste,  obviou>ly  solicited 
and  tempted  him  variously  to  the,jnirsuit  of 
them  with  more  or  less  urgency  and  at¬ 
traction.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  very  composition  of  his  mind  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  in  the  specific  relation  or  adjust¬ 
ment  subsisting  among  the  more  prominent 
elements  that  bestowed  upon  both  their 
most  remarkable  peculiarities.  From  the 
first  sudden  and  splendid  outbreak  of  his 
reputation  in  1391,  when,  at  the  juvenile 


age  of  twenty-five,  he  stepped  forward 
modestly  but  gallantly,  amidst  universal  sur¬ 
prise  and  admiration,  as  the  antagonist  of 
Rurke,  opposing,  and  we  humbly  ibink,  so 
far  as  argument  was  concerned,  overthrow¬ 
ing  him,  with  all  the  dignity  and  fire  of  an 
ancient  orator,  and  with  the  rqiened  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher — 
with  nothing,  in  short,  of  youth  but  its 
generous  fervor,  ami  an  indestructible, 
though  perhaps  too  sanguine  confidence,  in 
the  necessarily  beneficent  operation,  as  well 
as  ultimate  triumph,  of  the  principles  of 
freedom  ;  dow  n  to  his  reluctant  acceptance 
of  a  foreign  appointment  with  the  view  of 
rapidly  securing  a  provision  for  his  family, 
in  the  hope  also  of  more  unbroken  leisure 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  literary 
projects,  and  yet  of  being  able  soon  to  re¬ 
turn  in  independence  to  pursue  the  object 
of  his  chief  ambition — the  distinction  of  a 
parliamentary  and  public  career  ;  we  can 
discern  very  perceptibly  the  same  great 
features  of  character,  tlie  silent  but  effect¬ 
ual  operation  of  the  same  forces — and  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  relative  jiro- 
j  portions — w  hich  continued  to  determine 
j  the  cast  and  direction  of  his  whole  future 
I  life.  We  trace  them  in  tiie  way  in  which 
i  his  time  during  his  eight  years’  retirement 
1  was  divided  between  endless  preparation 
I  for  bis  great  work,  the  seductive  deiights 
of  promiscuous  literature,  and  impatience 
to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  European  poli¬ 
tics  at  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  mo¬ 
mentous  epochs  in  modern  history.  We 
trace  them  anew,  and  still  more  distinctly, 
in  tiie  slackened  energy  and  contemplative 
moderation  with  which,  when* he  did  so 
appear,  he  threw  himself  into  his  new  pur¬ 
suit — in  the  passiveness  with  which  he  al¬ 
most  waited  as  if  to  have  thru't  upon  him 
by  acclamation  those  posts  of  distinction, 
which  others,  more  confident,  ami  more 
regardless  of  general  praise  or  of  any 
opinion  as  to  their  merits  but  their  own, 
would  have  boldly  and  promptly  seized — 
in  the  fondness  with  which  he  still  appa¬ 
rently  clung  to  some  faint  idea  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  enimence,  even  after  he  had  had 
abundant  experience  of  the  far  greater 
etiiciency,  upon  that  arena,  of  va>tly  inferi¬ 
or  powers  to  his,  and  of  modes  of  argument 
and  address  to  which  he  could  not  easily 
descend  ;  after  he  had  seen  his  long  ser¬ 
vices,  too,  and  his  most  delicate  and  dis¬ 
interested  sacrifices  to  the  very  sliadow  of 
public  principle,  not  very  graciously  or 
gratefully  set  aside;  and  after  he  had,  to 
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use  his  own  language,  chosen  his  part, 
with  an  assurance  that  it  could  never  give 
liiin  either  power  or  influence.  We  trace 
them  in  the  resignation  and  even  content¬ 
ment  with  wliich  he  could  bring  liimseif, 
during  the  period  of  his  ambition,  to  fall 
back  upon  a  cpiiet  professorship,  as  proba¬ 
bly  and  consciously  after  all  quite  as  much 
his  appropriate  sphere  ;  aijd  yet  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which,  some  years  thereafter,  he 
could  foreoro  the  flattering  and  urgent 
offers  of  the  highest  preferment  which  this 
department  could  bestow,  at  the  mere  so¬ 
licitation  of  political  friends,  who  seem  to 
have  thought  it  quite  honor  enough  for  him 
to  serve  them  with  his  talents,  and  be  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  suflTer  loss  for  their  cause. 
In  the  whole  way,  in  short,  in  which  (after 
making  every  allowance  for  his  sadly  en¬ 
feebled  health)  the  twenty  years  between 
his  rettirn  from  India  and  his  death  were 
distracted  rather  than  shared,  between  at- 
tend.mce  with  occasional  displays  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  calm  employments  of  an  academ¬ 
ical  lecturer,  the  fascinations  of  literary  or 
general  society,  discursive  reading  almost 
unbounded,  and,  at  length,  the  hurried  and 
earnest  prosecution  of  the  two  grand  pro¬ 
jects  of  his  life — as  if  he  had  then  only,  if 
even  then  fully,  begun  to  feel  where  his 
real  strength  and  true  vocation  lav — in  all 
this  there  is  surely  indication,  abundantly 
significant,  of  powers  and  qualities  of  mind 
which,  while  great  enough  to  have  followed 
out,  with  more  than  ordinary  distinction, 
any  one  of  a  large  range  of  arduous  objects, 
could  not  possibly  be  alike  and  e([ually  fit¬ 
ted  for  attaining  so  many  different  ones; 
and  whicfi,  both  in  the  diversity  of  their 
aims,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  each  of 
them  in  turn  was  prosecuted,  betray  not 
only  the  absence  of  some  one  taste  suffi¬ 
ciently  decided  to  have  steadily  pointed 
and  subordinated  all,  but  some  degree  of 
radical  opposition  among  these  powers  them¬ 
selves,  in  certain  of  their  directions;  and 
the  operatiorj,  too,  of  certain  deep-seated 
influences,  affecting  in  common,  and  more 
or  less  powerfully,  the  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess,  or  at  all  events  the  measure  of  it,  in 
any  of  their  possible  applications. 

A  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient,  per¬ 
haps,  to  render  this  more  evident,  and  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  composition  and  structure  of 
Mackintosh’s  mind,  and  the  essential  qual¬ 
ities  and  texture  of  his  character,  could 
not  but  affect  his  success  as  a  literary  wri¬ 
ter  and  thinker,  but  more  especially  as  a 
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speculative  or  philosophical  and  scientific 
tlVmker ;  how  they  would  necessarily  bear 
u})on  the  selection  of  his  aims  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  pursuing  them,  in  other  words, 
upon  his  happiness  and  efficiency  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  man  ;  and  lastly,  upon  his  fitness  for  a 
sphere  of  exertion  demanding,  among  other 
things,  a  combination,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the  requisites  of  both  the  preced¬ 
ing — a  union  of  the  higher  cast  of  thought, 
with  the  discernment,  energy,  and  address 
of  practical  life.  We  may  thus  see  not 
only  what  he.  was — what  constituted  the 
true  sources  of  his  strength — but  the  mea- 
sure  also  of  what  such  a  mitid  could  have 
become,  how  it  might  have  attained  that 
measure,  and  why  it  actually  did  not.  The 
transition  will  be  but  a  step — the  inference, 
if  it  can  be  called  such,  a  plain  one,  to  the 
perception  of  the  true  value  of  his  writings, 
and  the  properties  of  mind  from  which  it 
is  derived.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
be  guided  rigidly  by  the  formal  lines  of 
partition  we  have  now  indicated  ;  but  hav- 
ing  apprized  the  reader  of  our  general 
purpose,  shall  freely  surrender  ourselves  to 
the  natural  course  of  thought,  leaving  him 
to  determine  afterwards  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  that  purpose  has  or  has  not 
been  fulfilled. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  at  a  glance,  that 
Mackintosh  throughout  his  whole  life  aim¬ 
ed  at  combining  the  statesman  with  the 
scholar,  or  man  of  letters  and  philosopher. 
We  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
here  raising  the  question  how  far  these  two 
characters  are  really  incompatible,  or 
whether  the  one  have  any  tendency,  and 
how,  to  interfere  with  or  alfect  the  other. 
That  Mackintosh  himself  considered  them 
as  not  very  readily  reconcilable,  is  certain  ; 
for  he  distinctly  says  so,  when  he  declares 
that  “  society  and  business  give  the  appro¬ 
priate  education  to  the  statesman,  and  that 
though  he  ought  to  be  well-informed  and 
accomplished,  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  can¬ 
not  be,  a  professed  scholar.”  And  whether 
this  conviction  was  founded  exclusively  on 
a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
or  in  part  also  upon  a  consciousness,  more 
or  less  distinct,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  both  influenced 
each  other  in  his  own  experience,  it  alters 
not  the  certainty  of  the  fact  that  such  really 
was  his  conviction.  Yet  it  is  evident,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  practically  he  himself 
strove  to  combine  both  characters.  What¬ 
ever  might  be  theoretically  his  opinion,  or 
secretly  his  personal  misgivings,  he  never 
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could  bring  himself  fairly  to  abandon  eitlicr. 
No  doubt  be  bad  several  high  endowments 
that  qualified  birn,  st)  far,  alike  for  each, 
and  it  nmy  safely  be  assumed,  that  if  be 
could  have  attained  the  bigbe^t  eminence 
in  the  Senate  and  have  guided  the  nation¬ 
al  councils,  be  would  have  been  content  to  i 
merge  and  to  forego  any  separate  appear-  j 
ance  as  a  professed  man  of  letters  or  a  pbi- • 
losopber ;  altbougb,  even  then,  liis  wisdom 
and  bis  eloquence  would  continue  to  be 
still  essentially,  and  almost  in  form,  pbi- ■ 
losopby  ratlier  than  oratory.  Hut  for 
wbicli  of  the  two  employments  lie  bad  been  I 
best  and  most  immediately  furnisbed  by  ' 
nature,  admits  of  scarcely  a  moment’s ; 
question.  It  could  not  be  any  secret  to  i 
his  own  consciousness,  nor  was  it,  that  j 
like  a  still  greater,  he  bad  not  been  “  born 
under  Sol  that  lovetb  honor,  nor  under 
Jupiter  that  lovetb  business,  but  under  the  : 
planet  of  contemplation  which,  in  bis  ! 
earliest  aspirations,  “  carried”  him  too,  like  i 
Bacon,  “  entirely  away.”  This  presenti¬ 
ment  of  his  truly  proper  destiny  showed  ! 
itself  soon,  in  his  ambition  to  fill  a  pbilo- 1 
sopbical  professorship  as  the  highest  earth- 1 
ly  happiness  and  dignity,  and  it  could  nev-  j 
er  afterwards  be  dislodged  from  his  mind,  ’ 


but  rather  fastened  itself  upon  him  more 
firmly,  and  perhaps  more  sadly,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  his  subseijuent  experience. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  had,  even  then,  a 
secret  shrinking  from  rude  struggle  and 
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outw'ard  contention,  as  what  he  was  not 
fitted  for  ;  or  that  he  had  a  lurking  sense,  ! 
an  inward  warning,  that  like  Lord  Bacon,  ! 
how  elegant  soever  his  manner,  or  ardent  j 
his  spirit,  or  versatile  his  genius,  and  va¬ 
ried  his  accomplishments,  he  was,  never¬ 
theless,  “  better  fitted  to  hold  a  book  than 
to  play  a  part;”  or  whether  it  was  that  his 
secluded  situation  had  as  yet  presented  to 
him  no  higher  aim,  or  had  not  stirred  him 
to  the  consciousness  of  powers  fitting  him  • 
for  greater  things,  or  that  the  love  of  ideal 
excellence,  intellectual  and  moral,  which 
is  apt  at  that  age  to  be  peculiarly  strong, 
had  magnified  to  his  imagination  the  ad¬ 


vantages  of  such  a  quiet  and  contemplative 
retreat;  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  feeling  itself  was  distinctly  and 
strongly  present  to  him,  so  that  how'  little 
soever  “  unfit  by  nature,”  like  J^ord  Bacon, 
“  for  civil  causes,”  he  could  not  but  be,  in 
some  degree,  rendered  so  “  by  this  preoc¬ 
cupation  of  mind.” 

He  may  have  been  gradually  weaned, 
however,  from  these,  his  earlier  and  hum- 
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bier  preferences,  by  many  concurring 
causes  and  circumstances.  The  necessity 
of  engaging  speedily  in  some  active  pro¬ 
fession  or  occupation  for  his  immediate 
support,  growing  familiarity  of  intercourse 
with  men  in  cultivated  circles,  vivacity  of 
manner  and  marked  superiority  in  point  of 
quickness  of  thought  and  power  of  expres¬ 
sion,  not  only  setting  him  perfectly  at  ease, 
but  rendering  him  a  favorite  in  society  ; 
the  strong  excitement  of  political  parties,  at 
the  time  w  hen  lie  went  to  reside  in  London, 
and  his  eager  interest  at  all  times  in  their 
contests  ;  his  ready  and  practised  habits  of 
debate,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  parti€*s  and  of  history  at  large,  his 
fondness  for  historical  generalizations,  and 
his  ardent  admiration  and  devoted  study  of 
the  splendid  w-ritings  of  Mr.  Burke;  but, 
above  all,  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  his 
own  first  public  production  upon  apolitical 
subject ; — these  must  have  all  tended  to 
eclijise  his  earlier  tastes,  to  overbear  or 
banish  any  ill-defined  feeling  of  distrust, 
and  to  encourage  him  powerfully  to  cherish 
loftier  aims. 

And  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  that 
certain  very  important  elements  or  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  formation  of  a  practical  poli¬ 
tician  and  statesman  he  did  already  possess, 
in  a  far  more  than  ordinary  degree.  Some 
of  them  we  have  just  now  hinted  at,  as  pro¬ 
bably  sources  of  conscious  hope  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  him.  Largeness  and  compre¬ 
hensiveness  characterized  his  understand¬ 
ing  in  all  its  operations,  and  in  all  its  views 
upon  every  subject :  it  was  always  natural 
to  it,  and  ever  most  agreeable,  to  consider 
things  in  their  widest  aspects,  and  under 
their  most  general  relations.  To  deter¬ 
mine,  thercibre,  the  probable  bearing  of 
great  measures  of  policy,  upon  interests  so 
numerous  and  wide  spread  and  intricately 
related,  as  those  of  the  various  classes  and 
bodies  composing  a  community,  w'as  exact¬ 
ly  such  an  exercise  of  mind  as  was  most 
congenial  to  him.  Neither  the  variety  nor 
the  greatness  of  the  elements  that  necessa¬ 
rily  enter  into  such  a  contemplation,  nor 
their  multiplied  interdependences,  perplex¬ 
ed  or  dismayed  him  ;  but  only  seemed  to 
furnish  suliicient  scope  and  materials  for 
the  appropriate  display  of  the  real  strength, 
and  range,  and  mastery  of  his  genius.  And 
then  the  influence  e.xerted,  or  likely  to  be 
exerted,  by  institutions,  laws,  and  customs 
upon  national  character — upon  the  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling,  the  morality  and 
happiness  of  a  people — was  always  with 
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him  a  matter  of  refined  and  favorite  spocn-  tlie  fabric  of  human  society.  This  would 
lation.  Moreover,  the  direct  force  of  his  imply,  of  course,  a  disposition  to  be  guided 
understanding,  which  was  really  great,  and  in  all  measures  and  experiments  by  those 
which  only  failed  at  any  time  to  produce  its  great  simjile  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  already 
just  impression  because  of  its  more  than  discoveralile  ;  to  favor  their  development; 
proportionate  comprehensiveness,  would  to  hope  well  of  the  interests  of  humanity 
enable  him  not  only  to  contemplate  meas-  amidst  all  the  temporary  irregularities  and 
ures  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  contempo-  evils  that  may  attend  their  unimpeded 
raneous  inlhience,  but  to  follow  them  far  j  natural  operation ;  and  certainly  by  no 
out  in  thought,  and  rajiidly,  into  their  re- j  means  to  be  ready  vexationsly  and  narrovv- 
inoter  consetiuences.  History,  too,  had  '  ly  to  thwart  them,  for  the  sake  of  interests 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  results  of  i  which  it  might  be  thought  expedient  to  se- 
past  experience  upon  those  subjects ;  had  j  cure,  but  which  conhl  not,  without  ajipre- 
rendered  him  intimately  conversant  with  j  hension,  be  exposed  to  their  free  inlhience, 
her  lessons,  and  had  taught  him  habitually  j  or  very  well  be  shown,  perhaps,  to  con- 
to  regard  the  current,  even  ol  contemporary  j  sist  in  any  way  even  with  their  truth, 
events,  with  her.  own  eye,  and  to  rise  from  '  And  lastly,  his  perfect  natural  candor  and 
these  to  the  most  generalized  conclusions  freedom  from  prejudice,  the  absolute  fair- 
whicli  they  seemed  either  to  warrant  or  to,  ness  as  well  as  mildness  of  his  temper,  the 
point  at.  ilis  facility  and  elo<|uence  in  the  j  ready,  willing,  ami  complete  subjection  of 
extemporary  exposition  of  Ins  views — a  fa- j  his  understanding  to  the  power  of  evidence 
cility  and  power  so  remarkable,  that  even  i — to  wiiich  indeed  it  was  thenoblejiecu- 
in  conversation  his  regards  appeared  spon- |  liarity  and  distinction  of  his  mind  to  he 
taneously  to  spread  themselves  out  to  the  subject  absolutely,  and  as  one  might  almost 
whole  extent  of  a  subject,  to  exhibit  all  its  say  liclpltssli/,  rendered  it  easy  lor  him 
parts  in  their  due  proportion,  and  fairly  to  j  above  most  men  to  arbitrate  inijiartially 
exhaust  it,  were  themselves  (pialifications  J  amidst  conflicting  claims — or  rather  im- 
for  which  no  amount  of  labor  would  have  ;  possible  for  him  to  arbitrate  otherwise,  and 
been  too  great  a  price  for  a  statesman’s  am- !  made  it  in  a  manner  inevitable  for  him  to 
bition  to  pay,  but  which,  in  most  instances, !  act  in  accordance  with  his  unbiassed  con- 
even  that  price  would  not  avail  to  purchase;  j  victions  of  justice  and  the  general  good, 
and  systematic  training  for  the  bar,  follow- i  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  also 
ed  up  by  hard  practice  in  jvleading,  seemed  'disadvantages,  which  could  not  but  render 
likely  to  perfect  this  gift,  and  render  it  eijual  his  ambition  for  political  distinction  ex- 
to  any  task  which  ambition  itself  might !  tremely  hazardous,  and  his  chance  of  more 
think  proper  to  impose.  And  if  he  was  than  very  partial  success  in  it  exceedingly 
without  adventitious  influence,  arising  from  |  dubious,  if  society  and  business  give  the 
powerful  political  connexions,  or  jiroperty,  i  proper  education  to  the  statesman,  the 
or  personal  rank,  the  example  of  Mr.  j  society  with  which  he  had  been  conversant 
Burke  may  bave  early  consoled  him  with  j  was  that  of  select  intleeil,  but  very  limited 
the  tliought  of  the  prodigious  ascendency  |  circles,  rather  than  of  the  broad  classes 
which,  even  independently  of  these,  might  i  that  form  the  main  materials  and  true  snb- 
be  wielded  over  the  mind  and  councils  of  a  ;  stance  of  a  community.  Jiis  knowledge  of 
nation,  by  endowments  in  their  general  cast  j  men,  he  might  liave  felt,  had  been  derived 
not  distantly  resembling  his  own.  He  had  |  more  from  books,  aiding  his  natural  sagacity 
the  acci)ntplishmeiits,  the  information,  the  j  in  forecasting  the  probable  operation,  under 
largeness  vif  mind,  the  philosophical  views,  j  certain  very  jilain  and  marked  conditions, 
the  calm  eloquence,  befitting  a  statesman  ;  of  those  few  great  leading  prineijiles,  which 
and  to  sum  up  his  qualifications,  he  had,  by  his  own  consciousness  revealed  to  him  as 
the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  an  ardent  lying  at  the  foundation  of  human  character, 
sympathy  with  generous  principles  of  jioli-  than  from  actual  observation  of  men — and 
cy  ;  a  sort  of  instinctive  public  spirit  or  of  men  modified  in  a  manner  and  to  an  ex¬ 
feeling;  a  species  of  political  phihinthropy,  tent  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  pre- 
more  remarkable  fiir  its  fervor  than  was  diction,  by  the  artiticial  and  infinitely  coin- 
even  the  warmth  of  his  attachments  to  in-  plicated  influences  under  which  they  come 
dividuals;  and  a  strong  natural  confidence  to  act,  either  as  masses  or  as  individual 
in  the  reality,  power,  and  progressiveness  of  iiiemhers  of  a  commonwealth.  Kxtensive 
the  principles  of  improvement,  imbedded  in  intercourse  with  the  different  ranks,  w  hen 
the  very  lounddlioiis  and  incorporated  with  exposed  to  the  actual  play  of  those  subtle 
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and  manifold  influences,  with  a  quick  eye !  understand  how  a  valuable  end  might  actu- 
f()r  the  fugitive  exhibitions  of  the  dilTerent  !  ally  be  attained,  to  discover  tlie  process, 
passi(»ns,  and  a  tine  and  rapid  tact  in  run-  and  see  clearly  the  adaptation  of  its  several 
ning  them  instantly  up  to  their  true  causes,  steps  to  the  purpose  in  view — this  was 
and  computing  their  aggregate  amount  or  j  Mackintosh’s  delight,  and  with  the  clear 
force,  can  alone  give  that  practical  and  j  vision  of  this  his  pleasure  ended  :  to  convert 
general  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  no,'  the  theory  into  a  reality,  to  embody  it  in  a 
instruction  of  books  can  go  very  far  to  im- !  fact  or  facts,  to  overcome  the  mere  inertia 
part,  and  no  mere  strength  or  refinement  j  of  matter,  the  intractableness  of  the  mate- 
of  calculus,  applied  to  the  iinvard  springs  of;  rials  given  him  to  work  with,  was  to  him  the 
human  conduct  and  the  outward  causes  by  I  reverse  of  pleasurable  ;  it  was  no  triumph,  it 
which  they  are  liable  to  he  aflected,  has :  was  irksome  and  wholly  uncongenial.  The 
hitherto  sh.ow  n  itself  competent  even  feebly  ,'  labour  of  details  he  could  ill  bring  himself 
to  anticipate.  He  could  see  wdiat  the  great  j  to  undergo,  even  when  these  details  were 


forces  of  human  nature  would  eflect,  or 
would  on  the  w  hole  tend  to  produce,  in 
given  circumstances — for  with  the  relative 
intensities  of  these  forces  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  profoundly  convinced  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  phenomena  ofcharacter  and  life 
might  be  accounted  ftir  by  these  Llone,  ami 
on  their  mutual  action  and  reaction  he  lovcil 
to  speculate — but  then,  the  circumstances 
must  be  capable  of  explicit  enumeration,  be 
each  of  appreciable  influence,  or  be  gathered 
into  distinct  masses  so  large  as  collectively 
to  he  so.  it  is  much  more,  we  think,  than 


so  plainly  indispensable  to  a  most  valued 
end,  as  was  the  toil  of  composition  to  the 
conveyance  into  other  minds  of  a  glorious 
thouglit  or  burning  sentiment,  and  to  the 
excitement  in  them  of  admiration  or  of 
rapture  similar  to  his  own  ;  how  much  less 
then  could  he  have  patiently  submitted  to 
it,  ulien  the  connexion  was  infinitely  more 
distant,  the  success  exceedingly  precarious 
and  much  less  valuable  ! — when  the  chief 
pleasure  of  progress  must  have  sprung  from 
apprehended  nearness  to  a  full,  actual 
accomplishment,  which  at  the  very  best. 


merely  questionable,  whether  he  had  so  j  however,  w  as  in  his  eyes  comparatively  in¬ 
ready,  delicate,  and  accurate  a  power  of;  significant,  or  from  the  petty  gratification 


estimating,  or  rather  of  feeling,  the  true 
force  of  circumstances,  that  having  bared 
as  it  were  the  surface  of  his  own  mind  to 
the  complex  aggregate  of  influences  operat¬ 
ing  at  any  given  moment  upon  that  of  the 
community,  he  could  tell  at  once,  from  liis 


ol  having  succeeded  in  surmounting  so 
many  impediments.  lJut  it  was  no  part  of 
his  nature  to  derive  satisfaction  from  over¬ 
coming  mere  resistance,  to  find  pleasure  in 
making  proof  of  the  tenacity  of  his  will  as 
evinced  in  triumphing  over  difliculties : 


immediate  experience,  what  condition  ofi  Nor,  indeed,  was  his  will  tenacious.  He 


the  general  sentiment,  or  of  feeling  among 
certain  of  its  constituent  classes,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  be  the  result.  To  do  so  with  suc¬ 
cess  he  had  not  only  too  little  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  jirecise  state  of 
thomrht  and  feeling  habitual  toeach  of  these 
classes — could  assume  but  imperfectly  at 
the  outset  the  very  condition  of  mind  which 
was  to  be  modified,  but  was  moreover  too 


had  but  little  of  the  fortunate  power  of  first 
of  all  determining  that  a  thing,  in  itself 
perhaps  perfectly  trivial,  should  be  done, 
and  was  right  to  be  done,  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  right,  beyond  the  necessity,  nay 
to  the  prompt  exclusion,  of  all  subsequent 
re-consideration  of  its  worthiness,  merely 
because  it  happened  once  to  please  him 
that  it  should  be  so  ;  and  secondly,  having 


much  of  a  philosopher,  too  addicted  to  the!  thus  resolved,  the  power  of  incorporating 


habit  of  reflex  inspection,  to  have  really  ex 
posed  his  own  nature  at  any  time  freely  to 
the  full  undisturbed  direct  inqiression  of  the 
influences  supposed,  so  as  to  Unveje/f  their 
ojieration  in  its  result,  rather  than  merely 
understood  it  in  its  ongoing,  and  partially 
apprehended  its  direction  and  tendency. 
And  as  for  business,  the  other  ingredient 
in  .a  statesman’s  education,  and  certainly, a 
main  requisite  in  order  to  his  success — to 
think,  not  to  act,  was  very  conspicuously 
Mackintosh’s  vocation, — that  for  which 


thereafter,  by  a  strong  illusion,  the  whole 
or  a  large  portion  of  a  fool’s  habitual 
satisfaction  in  the  complacent  contemplation 
of  self  with  the  thought  of  self  actually 
doing  it.  With  Mackintosh  the  highest 
ends,  the  only  ones  that  could  really  be  said 
to  possess  an  intrinsic  worth,  were  to  think 
truly  and  to  feel  nobly  ;  or  at  most,  and 
besides  these,  to  convince  others  and  per¬ 
suade  them  to  do  the  same,  and  to  enjoy 
their  admiration  and  the  conscious  satisi'ac- 
tion  attending  the  power  of  so  thinking  and 


Nature  had  plainly  best  fitted  him.  To  so  persuading  them.  This,  however,  if  any 
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part,  is  but  a  small  one — properly  speakiiiff'  of  temper  which  had  in  Durke  all  tlie  effect 
it  is  none — of  a  statesman’s  talent  for  />//si-  jof  the  most  determined  personal  decision, 
ness.  A  high  value  for  any  ends,  besides'|  and  that  earnestness  in  I’avor  of  his  own 
just  thought  and  line  feeling  and  the  con-,  views,  and  antipathy  towards  the  persons, 
veyance  of  these  in  appropriate  speech  or '  perhaps,  as  well  as  opinions  of  those  who 
writing ;  a  power  of  steadily  keeping  the ,  importantly  differed  from  him,  which  as- 
value  of  such  other  ends  in  view;  of  work- 1  sumed  in  him  the  energy  almost  of  a  moral 
ing  stubbornly  in  the  strength  of  it ;  ofmak-  |  fanaticism.  For  the  attainment  of  difficult 
ing  it  hide  successively  the  irksomeness  ofj  objects,  and  the  asserting  and  maintaining 
each  one  of  any  number  of  steps  that  might!  of  one’s  proper  position  among  his  fellows, 
be  necessary  to  their  ultimate  attainment ;  ■  strength  of  passion  of  some  kind  would  seem 
and  of  wringing  meanwhile  an  additionab  to  be  indispensable ;  and  passions  the  poor- 
satisfaction  from  the  thought  of  opposition ,  est  in  themselves — as  selfishness,  rivalry, 
vanquished,  and  of  growing  strength  and’  dislike, — are  capable  of  receiving  a  steady 
abiding  dexterity  for  similar  exercise — all '  direction  that  shall  sometimes  result  in 
this  undoubtedly  he  had  little  taste  for,  and!  greater  good  to  the  community  and  satis- 
probably  never  could  have  acquired  much.!  faction  to  the  individual,  than  would  spring 
Not  that  he  was  ever  idle;  but  he  was  from  a  general  eijuipoise  and  weakness  of 
busy  only  with  what  was  naturally  easy  to  all  the  desires,  although  accompanied  with 
him — with  thinking.  It  may  have  reijuired  a  very  correct  taste  and  delicate  apprecia- 
effort,  sometimes  very  energetic  and  de-  tion  of  what  is  morally  becoming  and  ex- 
termined  effort,  even  on  the  part  of  his  most'  cellent.  Unless  the  display  of  his  claims  to 
powerful  understanding:  but  the  efforts  admiration  had  secured  for  Mackintosh  the 
were  short  and  successive  Hights,  rather  j  willing  surrender  of  the  position  that  was 
than  one  severely  sustained  and  continuous  j  due  to  him,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mild- 
strain  ;  little  more,  in  truth,  than  sufficient  to  j  ness  of  his  nature  would  have  permitted 
awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dormant '  him,  or  the  energy  of  his  passions  have 
powers,  and  each  constantly  within  sight .  prompted,  and  the  firmness  and  obstinacy 
almost  of  its  alighting  place  and  of  a  full  j  of  his  will  have  enabled  him,  to  struggle 
reward.  Without  such  a  recompense,  in-j  very  determinedly  and  disregard  much  hos- 
deed,  near  at  hand,  in  the  noble  objects :  tility,  in  order  to  make  it  good.  He  would 
about  which  his  mind  was  conversant  in  have  shrunk  with  sorrow  and  repugnance 
thinking,  or  the  fine  prospects  and  applica-  /  from  any  thing  that  imposed  on  him  the 
tions  which  opened  up  to  him  along  his  path,  I  grievous  necessity  of  stirring  up  or  harbor- 
in  all  probability  even  thought  itself  would  I  ing  the  angry  and  turbulent  passions;  and 
not  have  been  prosecuted  much  beyoiMl  the  |  his  own  sensibility,  and  the  very  warmth  of 
point  where  it  ceased  to  please  and  to  ani-  j  his  love  for  the  good  opinion  of  ail  without 
mate  with  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  i  any  exception,  would  have  made  him  in¬ 
strength.  And  this  is  really  perhaps  the  stinctively  recoil  with  pain  from  the  idea 
cxplana  tion  of  his  deficiency  through  life  of  compassing  almost  any  object  by  wound- 
in  any  thing  like  corresponding  acquire-  ing  the  feelings  of  another  person.  He 
ments  of  strict  and  accurate  mathematical  could  not,  therefore,  have  wielded  with  for- 
or  physical  science.  At  all  events,  with  the  midable  power  those  weapons  of  sarcasm 
task  of  contriving  proper  measures,  and  of  and  personal  retort  and  invective,  which  are 
eloquently  and  pliilosophically  propounding  so  necessary  and  effective  in  Parliament  and 
them,  or  with  little  more  than  this.  Sir  in  popular  assemblies  for  the  repelling  of 
James  Mackintosh’s  discharge  of  a  states-  bold  and  sudden  attacks,  and  the  exem- 
man’s  duties,  not  to  say  his  constitutional  plary  chastisement  of  an  unscrupulous  an- 
aptitude  for  their  discharge,  would  have  tagonist.  He  sympathized  far  too  acutely 
probably  terminated.  with  the  suffering  which  must  be  inflicted 

Nor  was  the  example  of  Burke  such  as  by  the  most  dexterous  and  remorseless  use 
would  warrant  the  expectation  in  his  case  of  such  questionable  instruments,  to  be 
of  a  like  result.  For,  besides  that  a  second  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  them  without 
instance  of  similar  endowments  would  have  the  most  manifest  reluctance,  even  for  the 
lost  much  of  its  first  grandeur  and  impres-  punishment  of  open  cruelty  and  unprin- 
siveness — even  had  Mackintosh  been  really  cipled  basene.ss,  much  more  for  any  possi- 
able  to  rival  that  extraordinary  man  in  the  ble  purpose  of  personal  severity  or  the 
astonishing  wealth  and  irregularity  of  his  exigencies  of  self-defence.  Nor  would  the 
genius,  he  wanted  altogether  that  vehemence  perfect  truthfulness  and  impartiality  of  his 
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miiHl  permit  him,  for  the  snke  of  niiy  con-  'calling  them  of  the  liighest  order — and  that, 
ceivahle  advantaire,  to  add  to  malevolent  whether  we  consider  the  successful  cnlti- 
intention  tlie  slightest  shade  of  unfairness,  vation,  or  the  impressive  and  splendid  ex- 
by  mutilating  t>r  misrepresenting  the  argu-  position  of  the  subject.  By  philosopliy  we 
ment  of  an  adversary,  or  exaggerating  in  here  mean  that  of  human  nature  viewed 
any  way  the  value  of  his  own.  According-  either  individually,  or  as  aggregated  and 
ly,  we  do  not  remember  in  any  of  his  inodified  in  society  ;  that  which  investigates 
speeches,  or  in  the  most  impassioned  of  his  !  the  principles  of  its  constitution,  more  espe- 
writings,  w'ith  the  exception  of  his  very  I  cially  the  nature  and  range  of  its  great 
early  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  any  thing  that  can  !  moral  and  practical  principles,  the  origin 
be  called  an  im[)etuous  and  unqualified  and  laws  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  the 
abandonment  of  himself  to  the  full  storm  of'  formation  of  character:  the  jihih’sophy  of 
a  terrible  resentment — any  thing  that  can  history  likewise,  and  that  of  criticism, 
be  considered  as  tlie  clear  manifestation  of^'Pliese  liave  evidently  a  very  close  rdlinity, 
a  determined,  cordial,  and  unfiinching  pur- j  as  well  as  considerable  subordinate  iliversi- 
pose  of  severe  retaliation.  And  in  a  single  ■  ties.  They  have  their  common  root  in  a 
piece,  and  that  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  the  j  vivid  and  accurate  sympathy  with  certain 
defence  of  Peltier — “that  most  powerfur  large  but  related  departments  of  human  inl¬ 
and  wonderful  speech,  tlie  elTect  of  which,”  j  pression,  and  in  a  steady  discernment  of  tlie 
Lord  Erskine  declared  himself  unable  “  to  ^  more  inihiential  among  tlie  laws,  by  which 
shake  otf  from  his  nerves,”  and  which  he  j  their  rise  and  successions  are  regulated. 


pronounced  “  to  be  one  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  monuments  of  genius,  learning,  and 
eloquence,” — we  have  very  remarkable  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  extent  to  which  br>th  these 
peculiarities — his  dread  of  personalities  and  ; 
his  extreme  scrujiulosity  about  fairness  of; 
statement — would  have  interfered  with  the  ' 


full  force  and  freedom  of  his  oratorical  pow-  j 
ers.  For  not  even  the  greatness  of  the  oc-  i 
casion,  nor  the  urgencies  of  a  client’s  de- ' 
fence,  nor  the  wide  latitude  of  argument 
and  reliectioii  most  justly  allowed  in  such  j 
cases  and  in  the  place  where  he  spoke, 
could  jirevent  him  from  softening  down  the  ' 
noble  vehemence  of  an  indignant  appeal  by  ^ 
carefully  disclaiming  all  idea  of  disrespect 
towards  the  counsel  who  was  opposed  to 
him,  or  from  too  palpably  indicating  with  ^ 
his  own  hand  the  insufiiciency  of  tlie  de- ' 
fences  which  he  was  engaged  in  setting  up,  | 
by  his  anxiety  to  guard  against  cither  car-  j 
Tying  his  ingenious  sup[)osilions  a  single  i 
inch  beyond  the  lowest  point  which  the 
necessities  of  his  case  absolutely  demand¬ 
ed,  or  of  ajipearing,  even  then,  himself  to 
lean  upon  their  probability  with  any  tolera- 


'J'hey  imply,  no  doubt,  a  far  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  extent  and  delicacy  of  direct  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  such  impressions:  hut  they 
reipiire  still  more  emphatically  the  much 
rarer  reflex  power  of  surveying  them, 
swiftly  yet  surely,  in  the  very  instant  of 
their  passing,  and  of  recalling  them  after¬ 
wards,  without  distortion  or  dimness,  for 
more  deliberate  inspection  ; — the  power  of 
referring  each,  with  a  lightning  rapidity,  as 
it  is  in  the  very  act  of  rising  upon  the  the¬ 
atre  of  consciousness,  to  its  proper  produc¬ 
ing  cause,  and  of  then  contemplating,  for 
an  instant,  both,  in  their  connexion,  con¬ 
sciously,  steadily,  and  fully  ; — and  the  pow¬ 
er,  lastly,  of  detecting  any  common  resem- 
blances  among  them,  either  in  their  fea¬ 
tures  or  mode  of  origination,  as  well  as  ot 
marking  their  varying  shades  of  intensity, 
and  the  circumstances  of  relative  depth  or 
order  on  which  thos:c  variations  principally 
or  solely  depend.  One  cannot  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  regret,  and  this  quite  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  literature  as  of  his  own  comfort  and 
fame,  tliat  Mackintosh’s  great  talents  should 
ever  have,  in  any  measure,  been  diverted 


ble  degree  of  confidence.  His  gifts  and  j  by  the  distraction  of  active  pursuits  from 
his  eloquence  were  undoubtedly  great ;  but  (  contemplations  and  studies,  in  which  he 
by  the  conditions  and  accompaniments  w  ith  was  so  much  more  certain  both  to  excel  and 
which  nature  had  surrounded  them,  she  had  to  benefit ;  studies  which  still  alforded,  by 
herself  determined  their  character  as  those  their  variety,  scope  and  temjitation  enough 
ot  the  philosopher  and  great  moral  teacher,  for  the  indulgence  of  a  wavering  taste  and 
rather  than  those  of  the  jiractical  statesman,  desultory  tendencies,  but  in  w  hich  the  ex- 
the  man  ot  business,  or  the  advocate.  c  ssive  mildness  of  liis  temper,  his  consti- 

For  philosophy,  however,  we  certainly  tutional  charitableness,  and  his  abhorrence 
cannot  but  regard  his  natural  qualifications  of  w  hatever  endangered,  by  its  turbulent 
as  having  been  of  a  very  high — we  are  not  virulence,  the  most  scrupulous  fairness, 
sure  whether  we  should  not  be  justified  in  would  have  been  nearly  as  signal  advan- 
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tages  towards  philosophical  serenity  of  view 
and  impartiality  of  judgment,  as  they  musi 
have  provetl  mortifying  impediments  in  the 
rude  scramhies  and  collisions  of  public  lile  ; 
and  where  his  proneness  to  the  luxury  ol 
admiration,  rather  than  the  harshness  and 
bitterness — hut  often  alst),  it  must  he  added, 
the  wholesome  severity — of  censure,  wnuld 
have  been  attended,  at  least,  w'ith  no  risk 
of  humiliating  personal  retrospect,  or  sus¬ 
picion  of  gratuitous  good-nature,  and  in¬ 
dolent  softness  too  probably  abused  ;  but 
would  have  all  gone,  if  not  to  darken  suHi- 
ciently  the  [lortraiture  of  vice,  certainly  to 
magnify  and  set  forth,  in  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  colors,  the  positive  charms  of  that  vir-i 
tiie,  of  which  he  was  so  sincere  and  dis-  j 
criminating  an  admirer. 

\V  as  Mackint(»sh  fitted  to  excel  in  the 
more  strictly  intellectual  departments  ot 
philosophical  inquiry,  or  in  the  more  purely  i 
abstract  and  metaphysical,  had  he  chosen; 
to  devote  himself  to  these  ? — in  the  analy-' 
sis,  for  example,  and  classitication  of  our  ' 
mental  states,  the  resolution  of  them  intoj 
their  ultimate  constituent  elements,  and  the  , 
detection  of  their  laws  of  composititm  and  ; 
sequence?  We  undoubtedly  think  that  be' 
was  so  in  a  very  eminent  degree  :  and,  al- i 
though  be  was  deficient,  perhaps,  in  a  clear  j 
and  adequate  notion  of  the  lull  extent  and  | 
rigor  of  the  methods  of  proof  required  by  I 
a  complete  code  of  the  canons  of  physical  j 
inquiry,  and  in  the  practical  dexterity  ne¬ 
cessary  for  applying  them  with  habitual  cor-; 
rectness — as,  indeed,  what  writer  is  there! 


derived,  every  now  and  then  shows  itself 
with  a  plainness  not  to  be  mistaken,  and 
with  a  precision  and  stringency  that  mani¬ 
fest  how  easily  this  might  have  been  given 
way  to  as  a  leading  and  favorite  pursuit. 
'Phus,  for  example,  the  whole  character  of 
his  Dissertation  is  fundamentally  psycholo¬ 
gical,  far  rather  than  what  is  usually  called 
metaphysical — that  is,  abstract,  speculative 
and  general.  It  is  an  attempt,  in  the  main 
and  primarily,  to  determine  the  jvrobable 
constituent  elements  of  conscience,  in  other 
words,  to  account  for  the  formation  of  a 
composite  feeling,  or  faculty,  having  ail  the 
more  obvious  characteristics  and  properties 
of  conscience,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  but  simple  and  well  known  ingredients  ; 
in  the  next  jilace,  to  point  out,  by  analogous 
instances,  the  probable  process  by  which 
these  ingredients  were  successively  agglom¬ 
erated  and  fused  ;  and  i  nly  quite  seconda¬ 
rily,  and  very  siibordinately,  does  it  enter¬ 
tain  the  ulterior  (jnestioiis,  whether  the  in¬ 
ferences,  theological  or  metaphysical,  that 
are  frequently  grounded  on  conscience  un¬ 
der  the  more  common  notions  respecting  its 
nature  and  origin,  find  an  equally  valid  basis 
to  rest  upon  after  admitting  the  nature  and 
origin  wliich  he  would  assign  to  it,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  whether  in  either  case,  or  on  any  view 
of  the  matter,  those  inferences  are  at  all 
warrantable  or  logically  defensible.  We 
need  not,  at  tliis  point,  offer  any  remark 
upon  the  success  or  the  failure  of  his  en¬ 
deavor  ;  its  ingenuity,  at  least,  will  be  free¬ 
ly  conceded  ;  and  even  if  that  were  dis- 


to  whom  the  same  objection  is  not  more  or 
less  applicable? — still,  his  understanding, 
while  delighting  undoubtedly  by  preference 
in  expansion  and  largeness,  contracted,  with 
ease  and  pleasure  and  effect,  its  organs  to 
the  minuteness  and  subtlety  of  very  refined 
and  accurate  research.  VV'e  are  inclined 
eveti  to  doubt  whetlier  this  was  not  the  ear¬ 
liest  and  most  natural  direction  of  his  fa¬ 
culties  ;  and  whether  bis  subsequent  jirefer- 
etice  of  a  mode  of  exercise  that  demanded 
a  freer  and  more  varied  play,  together  with 
an  ampler  scope,  did  not  arise  partly  from 
circumstances  in  some  measure  accidental, 
and  partly  from  the  later  development  of  a 
higher  taste.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  great 
acuteness  of  liis  understanding,  as  well  as 
its  strength,  and  the  high  relish  and  value 
which  he  felt  for  the  analytic  and  psycholo¬ 
gical — for  remounting  to  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  determining  the  pre¬ 
cise  method  or  process  of  combination  by 
which  apparent  results  have  been  thence 


puted,  the  strongly  analytic  and  psycholo¬ 
gical  tendency  of  his  mind,  in  philosophical 
j  inquiries  which  seemed  naturally  to  invite 
'  or  to  admit  of  such  discussion,  would  sure- 


i  ly  be  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  attempt 
! — the  form,  we  mean,  which  the  inquiry  as- 
I  surnes  in  his  hands,  although  we  might 


I  choose  to  deny  him  the  power,  not  with 


standing  the  unquestionable  general  vigor 
and  refuiemeiit  of  his  mind,  to  give,  some¬ 
how',  proper  and  practical  effect  to  this 


!  tendency.  We  have  not  many  specimens. 


however,  either  in  his  dissertation  or  else¬ 
where  in  his  writings,  of  his  opiniotis  on 
questions  of  mere  mental  science,  or  mere 
intellectual  philosojihy.  'J'he  essentially 
distinct  character  of  those  studies  which 
came  habitually  to  occupy  him,  early  with¬ 
drew  his  thoughts  from  these,  as  matters  of 
separate  interest  or  connected  considera¬ 
tion  :  and,  in  his  dissertation,  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  labors  of  preceding  philosophers 
did  not  fall  properly  within  the  scope  and 
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purpose  of  his  review.  They  are  jrlancet! 
at,  thereh)re,  hut  incidentally  and  hastily: 
and  it  need  not  surprise  us,  if,  in  some 
cases,  where  no  remark,  perhaps,  had  bet¬ 
ter  been  hazarded  at  all,  than  a  notice  ne¬ 
cessarily  scanty,  imperfect,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  unsatisfactory,  his  observations  sliould 
appear,  as  it  must  be  confessed  they  em- 
])hatica!ly  dt>,  in  reference  t«»  the  physiolo- 
jry  of  Dr.  'Thomas  IJrown,  not  only  meagre, 
but  very  superficial.  'That  suliject  deserved 
and  called  for  a  deeper  sounding  and  tho- 
rougher  sifting  than  he  could  there  jiossibly 
afford  to  bestow  on  it ;  and,  as  it  fell  not 
within  the  limits  of  his  object,  it  had,  on 
every  account,  been  better  if  he  had  alto¬ 
gether  omitted  it.  But  if  we  tiesired  to 
prove,  and  in  a  manner  tlie  most  irresistibly 
convincing  to  competent  judges,  lu)w  em¬ 
phatically  caj)able  he  was  of  close,  and  sub¬ 
tle,  and  intricate  discussion,  wlien  his  pur¬ 
pose  did  properly  call  for  it,  we  should  un- 
liesitatingly  refer  to  his  most  masterly,  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  we  might  atid,  his  aireclingly  i 
noble  and  magnanimous  examination  of  the  I 
ordinary  or  Benthamic  form  of  tlie  utilita¬ 
rian  theory.  Berliaps  its  only  defect  is, 
that,  feeling,  as  ho  a|)proached  the  precincts  , 
of  a  topic  in  connexion  with  which  his 
name  as  he  knew  had  sutfered  much  and 
grievous  indignity—  feeling,  with  a  proud 
but  sorrowfully  indignant  consciousness  of 
inward  and  unalterable  nobility.  Ids  im¬ 
measurable  elevation  of  spirit  above  the 
very  thought  of  a  mean  and  miserable  re¬ 
venge,  ashamed  even  to  think  of  disclaim¬ 
ing  this  littleness,  and  much  more  of  stooping 
to  the  humiliation  of  jiersonal  defence — he  ^ 
had  hastened  to  lose  all  remembrance  of 
real  or  fancied  wrong  in  the  direct  contem¬ 
plation  of  an  elevating  subject,  and,  heated 
and  stimulated  unconsciously  to  a  high  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  powerful  faculties,  with  the  long 
familiar  thoughts  of  manv  years  crowding 
back  upon  him  again  for  utterance,  he  strides 
swiftly  and  smoothly  onward  from  bold  and 
comprehensive  statement  to  statement,  until 
he  h  as  traversed  in  every  liirection  and  lairly 
enclosed  and  occupied  the  whole  territory 
by  a  series  of  strong  but  distant  positions, 
his  own  strength  and  sweep  of  regard  ren¬ 
dering  him  apparently  insensible  to  the  wide 
interval  which  must  often  seem  to  separate 
them — the  great  amount  of  retlection  re- 
(juired  to  understand  fully  the  skill  and 
connexion  with  which  they  have  been  plant¬ 
ed— upon  the  part  of  feebler  and  less  prac¬ 
tised  thoughts.  It  is  indeed  a  fine  and  in¬ 
structive  example  of  his  best  manner,  ex¬ 


hibiting  in  epitome  some  of  his  most  char¬ 
acteristic  excellencies,  with  distinguishable 
traces  also  of  his  chief  occasional  delects  ; 
displaying  the  unrivalled  candor,  and  gen¬ 
tleness,  and  mild  dignity  of  his  nature,  in 
union  with  the  full  firree  and  penetration  of 
his  capacious  intellect,  and  a  minute  and 
searching  delicacy  of  remark  combined 
with  a  ruling  and  powerful  propensity  to 
generalize  so  highly,  that  in  the  very  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  the  ultimate  statement  we 
seem  not  unfrecjuently  to  jierceivo  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  tlnrught  beginning  to  lose  its 
edge  and  distinctness,  and  to  break  up  and 
inelt  away  gradually  from  our  view.  We 
have,  however,  at  least  two  marked  passages 
from  his  pen,  in  which  he  adverts  deliberate¬ 
ly  to  points  so  purely  mental  and  [tsychologi- 
cal  as  the  sources  and  foundation  of  human 
knowledge  generally,  or  the  celebrated 
<|uestion — in  what  sense  and  to  what  extent 
It  can  be  said  to  be  derived  from  experience, 
and  to  rest  upon  it.  And  as  this  very  ques¬ 
tion  is  pretty  plainly  on  the  p<*int  of  being 
revived  with  a  new  interest  and  importance 
attached  to  it,  and  of  being  subjected  afresh 
to  a  keen  examination  in  the  light  of  Bri¬ 
tish — as  it  has  long  been  scrutinized  in  that 
of  continental — mo<les  of  thinking,  we 
make  no  scruple  of  inserting  one  of  them — 
even  though  not  proposing  to  enter  into  the 
controversy — not  only  as  a  sample  of  our 
author’s  talent  for  strict  investigation,  but 
as  a  restatement,  which  may  not  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  be  without  some  value  besides 
its  mere  curiosity,  of  the  latest  shape  which 
this  question  may  be  said  to  have  assumed 
to  the  native  j>hilosophical  mind  of  this 
country.  It  is  taken  from  a  paper  on  the 
philosophical  genius  of  Bacon  and  Locke, 
ill  the  first  of  the  volumes  before  us;  the 
other  we  can  here  only  refer  to  as  contained 
in  a  rapid  notice  of  Horne  Tooke’s  cele¬ 
brated  work,  inserted,  from  Mackintosh’s 
private  journal,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Life.  'The  first  part  of  the  subjoined  ex¬ 
tract  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  innate  Idcns^ 
the  second  to  that  of  innate  speculative 
Principles,  or  principles  of  belief. 

“  It  will  ho  found  very  difficult,  after  the 
most  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Lo«‘,ko’s  first  book, 
to  slate  the  question  in  dispute  clearly  and 
shortly,  in  language  so  strictly  philosophical 
as  to  be  untainted  by'  any  hypothesis.  As  the 
antagonists  chiefly  contemplated  by  Mr.  Locke 
were  ihe  followers  of  Descartes,  perhaps  the 
only'  proposition  for  which  he  must  necessarily 
he  field  to  contend  was.  that  the  mind  has  no 
ideas  which  do  not  arise  from  impressions  oa 
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the  Fenses,  or  from  renoctions  on  our  own 
thouj^hts  and  feclmirs.  Ihit  it  is  certain,  ilnti 
he  somelimcs  appears  to  eofitend  I’or  rnueli 
more  than  this  proposition  ;  that  he  has  ‘gen¬ 
erally  been  iintlerstood  in  a  larger  sense;  and 
that,  thus  interpreted,  his  doctrine  is  not  irre¬ 
concilable  to  those  ])hilosophical  systems  with 
wliicli  it  lias  been  supposed  to  be  most  at  va¬ 
riance. 

“The.‘-e  general  remarks  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  relerence  to  some  of  those  ideas  which 
are  more  general  and  important,  and  seem 
more  dark  than  any  others.  ...  If  we 
confine  ourselves  merely  to  a  statement  of  the 
facts  which  we  discover  by  experience  con¬ 
cerning  these  ideas  [vi/.  of  space  and  time] 
we  shall  find  tliein  reilucible,  as  has  just  been 
intimated,  to  the  following  ; — namely,  tlmt  tliey 
are  simple  ;  tliat  neither  space  nor  lime  can  lu* 
conceived  without  some  other  conception  ;  that 
the  idea  of  space  always  attends  that  of  t  very 
outward  objrct ;  and  that  the  idea  of  time  en¬ 
ters  into  every  idea  which  the  mind  of  man  is 
capable  of  lorming.  Time  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  sejiarately  from  something  else  ;  nor 
can  any  thing  else  be  conceived  separately  I’rom 
lime.  If  we  are,  asked  whether  the  idea  of 
lime  be  innate,  the  only  proper  answer  con¬ 
sists  in  the  statement  of  the  I'aci,  that  it  never 
arises  in  the  human  mind  otherwise  than  tis 
the  concomitant  of  some  other  perception ; 
and  that  thus  understood,  it  is  not  innate,  since 
it  is  always  directly  or  indirectly  occasioned 
by  some  action  on  tlie  senses.  Various  modes 
of  expressing  these  facts  have  been  adopted 
by  different  jdiilosopher.s,  acconling  to  the  va- 
rie  y  of  their  technical  language,  lly  Kant, 
space  is  said  to  be  the  form  of  our  p.erceptive 
faculty,  as  Jipplied  to  outward  objects ;  taiul 
lime  is  called  ihe  form  of  the  same  faculty,  as 
it  regards  our  mental  operations  ; — by  ?*lr. 
Stewart,  these  ideas  are  considered  ‘;is  .satg- 
gested  to  the  understanding'^  by  sensation  or 
reflection,  thougii,  according  to  him,  ‘  the  niiiul 
is  not  directly  and  immediately  furnished' 
with  such  ideas,  either  by  smisation  or  reflec¬ 
tion ; — and,  by  a  late  eminent  metaphysician, 
they  were  regarded  ,as  perceptions,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  those  arising  from  the  senses,  of  which 
the  one  is  attendant  on  the  idea  of’  every  out- 
wanl  object,  and  the  other  concomitant  with 
the  consciousness  of  every  mental  operation. 
Each  of  these  modes  of  e.xpression  has  itsown 
advantages.  The  first  mode  brings  forward 
the  universality  and  necessity  of  these  two  no¬ 
tions;  the  second  most  strongly  marks  tlie  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  and  the  fluctuating  per¬ 
ceptions  naturally  referred  to  the  senses: 
while  the  last  has  the  opposite  merit  of  jire- 
senting  to  us  that  incapacity  of  being  tinaly- 
zed,  in  which  they  agree  with  all  other  simple 
ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of  them  (per¬ 
haps  from  the  imperfection  of  language)  seems 
to  insinuate  more  than  the  mere  results  of  ex¬ 
perience.  The  technical  terms  introduced  by 
Kant  have  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
•xplain  what,  by  the  writer’s  own  principles. 


[Nov. 

is  incapable  of  explanation.  Mr.  Wedgwood 
may  be  ( hargeil  with  giving  the  same  name 
to  mental  pht  iiomeua  which  coincide  in  noth¬ 
ing  but  simjilicity  ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to 
us  to  have  opposed  two  modes  of  expression 
to  each  other  which,  v.’hen  they  are  thor- 
ouL^hly  amilvzed,  represent  one  and  the  same 
faert.” 

“  A  principle  in  science  i.s  a  propo.siiion  from 
which  many  other  propositions  may  be  infer¬ 
red.  That  principles,  taken  in  this  sense  of 
propositions,  are  ])art  of  the  original  structure 
or  furniture  of  the  human  mind,  is  an  as.ser- 
tion  so  unreastmable,  that  perhap.s  no  philoso¬ 
pher  has  avowedly  or  at  least  permanently 
adopted  it.  Hut  it  is  not  to  be  Ibrgoiten,  that 
tiiere  must  be  certain  general  laws  of  percep¬ 
tion,  or  ultimaie  facts  respecting  that  province 
of  mind,  beyond  which  human  knowledge 
cannot  roach.  Such  facts  bound  our  researches 
ill  every  utirl  of  knowledge,  and  the  ascertsun- 
ment  oi  them  is  tin*  utmost  possible  attainment 
of  science.  Beyond  them  there  is  nothing,  or 
at  least  nothing  discoverable  by  us. 

What  the  number  and  nattire  of  the  ultimate 
facts  respecting  mind  may  be.  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 

.  .  .  Whether  it  be  among  the  ultinmte 

facts  in  human  nature,  that  the  mind  is  dis¬ 
posed  or  determined  to  sissent  to  some  ]>ropo- 
sitions,  and  to  reject  others,  when  they  are  first 
submitted  to  its  judLunent.  without  inferring 
their  truth  or  falsehood  from  any  process  of 
reasoning,  is  manifestly  as  much  a  question  of 
mere  experience  as  any  other  which  relates  to 
our  mental  constitution.  It  is  certtiin  that  such 
iidierent  inclinations  may  be  conceivoil,  with 
out  supposing  the  ideas  of  which  the  proposi¬ 
tions  are  composed  to  be,  in  any  sense,  innate ; 
if  indeed,  that  unfortunate  word  be  cajiable.  of 
being  reduced  by  definition  to  .any  fl.xed  mean- 
iiiLL  ‘  Innate,’  says  Lord  Shafiesbury,  ‘  is  the 
word  Mr.  Locke  poorly  plays  with,  the  right 
word,  though  le.ss  used,  is  connate.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  about  the  time  when  the  ideas  enter 
the  mind,  but.  whether  the  constitntinn  of  man 
he  such,  as  at  some  time  or  other  (no  matter 
when),  the  ideas  will  not  necessarily  spring  up 
in  him.’  ” 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Mackin- 
tosli’s  aptitude  for  the  strict  cultivation  of 
mental  philosojthy,  nakedly  and  properly  so 
calleil — an  aptitude  arising  partly  from  the 
combined  vigor  and  refinement  of  his  intel¬ 
lect,  and  partly  from  iiis  decided  unchange¬ 
able  bias  towards  reflex  subjective  contem¬ 
plation,  of  some  sort  or  any  sort,  rather  than 
wliat  may  be  icnncd  direct  and  objective 
exercise — he  must  have  been  early  drawn 
aside  from  an  a|)plication  of  his  faculties 
comparatively  narrow  and  monotonous,  by 
certain  other  peculiarities  of  mental  con¬ 
formation.  Ills  eye,  tliough  steadfast  and 
keen  enough  to  have  become  readily  micro- 
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scopic,  had  that  hceo  necessary  to  fiirnisli  i 
it  with  iiuerestiiicr  employment,  was  un- : 
questionably,  in  a  far  hijrher  decree,  for  the  ; 
aeneralities,  the  great  features  and  marking  ’ 
lines;  the  relief,  in  short,  rather  than  the' 
details  of  a  subject.  So  strikingly  indeed 
was  this  the  case,  tliat  even  with  respect  to 
feelings,  opinions  ami  mere  mental  opera¬ 
tions,  we  find  his  curiosity,  at  a  very  early 
age,  by  no  means  c«M>fined  to  the  nature  ■ 
and  composition  of  these,  or  tiie  grounds 
on  which  they  rested,  or  the  laws  which 
they  followed,  when  considered  merely  as, 
interesting  phenomena  of  his  own  mind  :  I 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  already  struck 
him  under  an  aspect  still  more  general,  and' 
more  engaging  therefore,  although  greatly  i 
more  than  proportionally  ditlicuU.  lie  had' 
observed — or  rather  his  earliest  reading  had' 
made  him  aware — that  on  the  same  points 
and  subjects,  opinions  and  feelings,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  general  appearance  of 
correspondence,  varied  nevertheless  to  an 
extent  exceedingly  remarkable,  with  difier- 
ence  of  situation  and  circumstances.  The 
modifying  power  of  these  circumstances,  its 
mode  of  operation,  its  possible  amount  and 
its  limits,  assumed  instantly  a  greater  con- 
se<iuence  in  his  eyes  than  probably  the  di¬ 
rect  inlluences,  on  whic’u  the  convictions 
and  sentiments  primarily  and  substantially 
depended.  From  that  moment  it  became  I 
less  inlere.sting  to  a  mind  so  prematurely,  j 
disproportionately,  and  excessively  specula¬ 
tive  in  its  propensities,  to  enlarge  the  num-l 
her  t)f  ils  own  positive  beliefs,  having,  ifj 
we  might  say  so,  an  objective  reference;! 
or  to  examine  the  grounds,  ascertain  the  j 
validity,  determine  the  classification,  and 
investigate  generally  the  tests  or  criteria  of| 
the  soundness  and  certainty  of  those  it  al- j 
ready  possessed  ;  or  even  to  compare,  with  1 
a  view  to  the  attainment  of  such  a  firm  cri-! 
terion,  or  to  its  practical  and  discriminative 
application,  the  dilVering  convictions  or  feel¬ 
ings  of  other  men — all  this  became  matter 
of  indifterence  in  comparison  with  an  oc¬ 
cupation  still  more  rellex  and  shadowy,  but 
more  fascinating  to  Mackintosh  on  account 
of  the  boundless  extent  and  variety  of  cloud 
scenery,  with  wdiich  it  rendered  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  lully  as  much  as  his  intellect,  I’a- 
miliar,  namely,  theorizing  on  the  origin, 
causes,  and  decline  of  theories.  We  use 
very  nearly  the  identical  terms  employed  by 
himselt,  when  he  confesses,  in  a  review'  of 
his  college  life,  that  so  early  as  his  six¬ 
teenth  year,  the  investigation  of — not  the 
grounds,  nor  the  validity,  nor  even  the  va¬ 


rieties  of  human  opinion,  but  of  all  the 
causes  that  had  afiected  it  so  as  to  produce 
that  variety,  had  been  a  ruling  pa-^sion  w  ith 
him  ;  although  the  speculation,  as  he  justly 
remarks,  is  one  that  on  account  of  the  uii- 
limited  width  of  the  field  of  survey,  the 
countless  multitude  of  the  phenomena  and 
inlluences  to  be  comprehended,  and  the 
enormous  diversity  of  relation  under  which 
they  present  themselves,  would  require  “  the 
most  arduous  exertion  of  the  human  intel¬ 
lect,”  being  nothing  less  than  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  attempt,  after  truth  has  been  reached, 
separated,  built  up  into  a  whole,  its  theory 
drawn  out,  and  its  permanent  criteria  fur¬ 
nished  for  all  future  trial  or  discovery,  to 
I  close  the  labors  of  philosophy  by  construct¬ 
ing  the  theory  of  theories. 

Still  more  intUiential,  however,  than  even 
I  this  disposition  to  the  utmost  possible  com- 
I  prehensiveness  of  view — this  natural  eye 
j  for  the  sumnift  fastii^iu  rerttm — in  with- 
I  drawing  him  frtun  the  drier  and  narrower 
precision  of  mere  mental  research,  must 
have  been  his  deep,  fervent,  paramount 
;  relish  for  moral  beauty  and  grandeur.  'I'his, 

'  joined  to  iiis  irrepressible  tendency  towards 
’  generalizing,  constitutes,  in  one  word,  the 
I  peculiarity  and  the  strength  of  his  philosophi- 
i  cal  genius — the  kev  to  his  cast  and  habits 

I  o  ^ 

of  mind  as  a  thinker — the  elevated  charm 
of  his  character  as  a  man — and,  to  truthful, 
qalm,  and  afiectionate  spirits,  the  noble  and 
purifying  power  of  his  writings,  as  the  min¬ 
gled  and  graceful  reflection  of  both. 

He  had  early  been  saved  Ifom  mere  prag¬ 
matical  subtlety,  by  the  perusal,  while  a  boy, 
of  the  profound,  manly,  and  simple  discour¬ 
ses  of  Butler,  from  the  first  three  of  which 
he  modestly  professes  to  have  drawn  all  his 
philosophy.  They  may  readily  be  believed 
to  have  helped  to  determine  the  permanent 
direction  of  his  musings  towards  the  moral 
region  of  man’s  nature  rather  tiian  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  the  bent  of  his  preference 
for  those  exercises  of  thought,  of  which  the 
character  is  wisdom  in  a  still  higher  degree 
i  than  ability.  They  cannot  but  have  con- 
;  spired  with  the  native  tendencies  of  a  dis- 
i  cursive  imagination,  prone  of  itself  to  the 
I  entertainment  of  wide  analogies,  to  favor 
j  tlie  habit  of  lookingly  constant  abroad  on 
truth  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  bearings, — 

I  as  a  scheme,  of  which  it  was  always  of 
greater  moment,  in  the  conduct  of  whatever 
particular  inquiry,  that  the  several  parts 
should  be  preserved  in  harmony,  than  that 
any  should  be  energetically  explored  and 
prosecuted  while  the  great  guiding  lights 
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furnished  hy  ilie  jrencr.il  nntiire  of  tlie  sub- 1 
ject  itself  were  in  dnnger  of  being  lo<t  sight 
of,  or  abandoned.  And,  like  linger  too, 
bis  generality  of  regard  was,  after  all,  re¬ 
stricted  and  peculiar.  It  fell  short  of  nni-| 
versality.  lie  b  id  inanifestly  nineb  of  what ! 
Bacon  attributes  to  Plato,  and  calls  with  ^ 
pictiires(]ue  beauty  a  wit  of  elevation,  situate, 
as  upon  a  clitf  in  surveying  objects;  but' 
it  was  for  surveying  objects  spread  out  be- i 
neatb  him  on  tlie  single  level,  as  it  were, 
of  one  great  coinprebensivc  field  or  scene,  I 
and  tinged  alike  with  kindred  hues  ofj 
moral  grandeur  or  loveliness.  The  gen¬ 
erality  of  bis  genius  was  not  like  that  of 
Bacon  biniself,  or  of  Aiistotle,  or  d’Alem¬ 
bert,  comprehensive  of  all  the  sciences  ;  it 
did  not  aim  at  rising  to  a  height  so  naked 
and  so  great  as  to  descry  the  relations  of  all, 
to  mark  out  their  several  places  and  bounds 
upon  the  map  of  knowledge,  to  open  up 
new  views  of  each  by  looking  down  upon 
it  in  turn  from  the  level  of  a  contiguous  but 
loftier  science,  or  to  prescribe  at  once  to 
the  laborers  toiling  in  all,  the  proper  paths 
and  methods  of  successful  impiiry  in  their 
respective  departments,  from  the  central 
and  commanding  watch-tower  of  tlie  First 
Philosophy.*'  'J’bis,  the  grand  legislative 
function  of  the  philosophical  intellect  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  universal  held  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  and  its  various  cultivators,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  provinces,  and  the  methods  of 
research  pursued  in  them,  and  so  unspeak¬ 
ably  important  now  to  the  material  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  discovery  in  each  and  all  erpially, 
demanded  for  its  safe  e.xercise  an  amount 


1  chief  laws  of  growth  or  disturbance  to  which 
j  they  are  subject, wiih  the  manner  and  degree 
in  which  they  severally  tend  to  modify  char¬ 
acter,  influence  happiness, and  ahect  the  pro- 
j  gressof  the  individual  or  of  society.  Among 
i  these  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  emotions 
I  of  taste,  which  in  many  points  so  ch)sely  re- 
,  senible  and  so  readily  amalgamate  with  tliem, 

'  together  with  the  intluence  e.xerted  on  either 
I  or  both  hy  certain  very  common  situations 
or  combinations  of  circumstances,  occupy 
1  manifestly  a  jmsition  of  great  prominence. 

I  It  would  not  be  easy  to  specify  all  the  actual, 

I  or  the  conceivably  distinct,  sciences,  that 
'  spring  from  this  common  root ;  we  have  a 
little  above  enumerated  or  alluded  to  a  very 
few  of  them — criticism,  morals,  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  taste,  juri.<prudence,  the  theory  of 
!  opinion,  the  laws  of  social  progress,  and  of 
i  the  formation  of  national  as  well  as  indi- 
I  vidiial  character.  It  were  a  task  more  dilfi- 
cult  still,  to  separate  and  distinguish  pre¬ 
cisely  their  respective  boundaries  ;  and  yet, 

■  while  they  are  easily  seen  to  have  each  its 
!  complexional  discriminating  peculiarities, 
i  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  no  less  distinctly 
felt  to  have  much  in  common,  both  as  res- 
'  pects  the  material  they  work  in,  and  the 
i  turn  of  mind  that  bids  the  fairest  for  success 
I  i’l  the  culiivation  of  any  one  of  them.  And 
why  ?  Because,  as  we  conceive,  the  great 
j  inlluential  constituents  of  human  character 
are,  alter  all,  but  few  in  number.  The 
I  more  important  relations  subsisting  among 
j  them  are  also  few  and  determinate.  The 
*  clfect  of  different  degrees  of  one  upon  the 
;  rest,  and  of  certain  observable  situations 


of  accurate  acquaintance  with  their  results, 
and  of  practical  familiarity  with  at  least  their 
more  characteristic  and  fundamental  pro¬ 
cesses,  of  which  Mackintosh  had  never  ha<l 
the  relish  or  the  patience  to  possess  himself, 
llis  taste  was  for  a  region  of  speculation 
lying  much  more  closely  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  business  and  feelings,  the  profound  and 
abiding  interests  of  humanity  :  not  for  the 
sciences  at  large,  but  for  that  group  of  related 
ones, — alfording,  however,  within  their  own 
separate  compass,  scope  and  variety  enough 
for  the  largest  exerci.se  both  of  the  observa¬ 
tional  and  the  generalizing  faculties, — 
which  cluster  round  the  science  of  human 
nature  in  any  of  its  conijilete  individual 
specimens,  as  their  centre  and  master  key — 
round  the  science,  that  is,  of  its  main  ac¬ 
tuating  principles,  whether  universal  con¬ 
victions  or  sentiments,  their  coiiniosition, 
their  relations  of  force  and  adjustment,  the 
*  See  Bacon  dc  Augment.  Scien.  lab.  i. 


and  circumstances  on  all  or  on  some  in 
!  particular,  with  the  general  intluence  ex- 
!  erted,  or  perceptibly  tending  to  be  exerted, 
i  by  any  considerable  variation  in  their  usual 
j  proportions,  or  by  any  marked  alteration  of 
{outward  condition,  on  the  equilibrium, 

‘  soundness  and  energy  of  character,  and 
!  thereby  on  well-being  and  happiness — these 
i  are  all  more  or  less  familiarly  felt,  and  at 
one  time  or  another  in  the  course  of  life 
more  or  less  distinctly  recognized  also,  by 
all  men,  in  their  own  immediate  experience, 
lie,  therefore,  who  sits  the  closest  to  these 
few  actuating  springs  of  life  and  movement 
in  his  ow:i  character,  and  has  habitually 
the  clearest,  most  naked,  and  deliberate 
view  of  these  in  their  varying  |)lay  within 
his  own  bosom,  is  truly  studying  in  minia¬ 
ture,  and  most  simply  and  successfully,  the 
.complex  scene  of  human  life,  the  grand 
<Tuiding  forces  in  the  larger  mechanism  of 
society.  And  this  will  hold  true,  although 
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what  enahles  liim  to  bestow  so  cool,  correct,  life  and  for  the  business  of  the  philosophical 
and  sysleiuatic  an  inspection  on  the  in-  historian.  Much  observation,  no  doubt,  or 
ternal  stage  of  consciousness,  should  be  the  innch  information  derived  from  history  as 
languid  movements  of  his  own  passions,  that  to  the  influence  of  positions  and  combina- 
do  not  aiiilate  and  absorb  by  their  direct  tions — either  so  rare  as  to  be  beyond  our 
energy,  nor  elude  and  defy  review  by  their  power  of  repetition,  or  so  intricate  as  to 
vehement  rapidity.  If  the  mechanism  be  ,  render  conjecture  of  their  elfects  exceed- 
bnt  a  complete  one  as  respects  its  parts,  the  |  inglv  precarious,  must  be  athled  to  this  ac- 
theory  of  Its  action,  the  laws  of  its  evolution  j  curate  and  persotial  knowledge  of  the  es- 
atid  effects,  may  be  deduced  as  correctly  I  senlial  structure  of  humanity  ;  for  there  are 
from  observation  of  the  feeblest  model  as  laws  of  social  progression  of  which  the  keen- 
of  the  most  powerful  aud  admirable  ma-  est  self-inspection,  and  the  closest  study  of 
chinery.  The  power  of  situation,  too,  and  the  few  more  immediately  around  us,  could 
circumstances,  and  opinions — which  is  ihe!  hardly  suggest  to  us  even  the  remotest  con- 
other  great  element  in  all  such  problems, may  !  ception.  Still  the  knowledge  we  have 
in  like  manner  be  equally  judged  of  by  obser- 1  specified  must  always  constitute  the  main, 
vation  of  their  tendency  to  affect  the  same'  by  far  the  most  important,  and  indeed  in 
feeble  instrument,  whether  in  proportion  as  j  every  case  the  one  altogether  indispensable 
approach  is  actually  made  to  the  external  |  prerequisite.  And  to  be  not  only  constantly 
conditions  in  question,  or  the  situations  and  j  risingin  thought  from  particular  phenomena, 
ojiinions  supposed  are  mentally  and  vividly  { to  the  consideration  of  laws  and  general 
realized.  !  principles  such  as  we  have  just  alluded  to, 

A  true  knowledge,  then,  of  these  princi- j  of  which  the  phenomena  are  mere  exam¬ 
ples,  relations,  and  influences,  no  matter  |  pies,  and  in  which  they  find  their  full  ex- 
how  dull  the  nature  from  the  study  of  which  !  planation,  but  further  to  be  struggling  al- 
it  has  been  drawn,  or  how  small  the  direct  j  ways  to  ascend  from  these  laws  and  princi- 
force  of  the  passions  which  it  ougl'.t  to  im- '  pies  themselves  to  the  most  generalized 
pel,  if  it  be  but  in  skeleton  and  as  regards  j  maxims,  respecting  the  determining  influ- 
iis  proportions  a  just  and  a  true  knowledge,  j  ences  of  human  conduct,  and  the  entire 
constitutes  the  grand  cipher  for  the  inter- j  extent  of  those  modifications  of  which 
pretation  of  all  human  life,  as  well  as  of  j  man’s  constitution  is  susceptible,  with  their 
each  particular  character.  To  be  curious  I  various  effects  upon  his  dignity  and  happi- 
about  inquiring,  still  farther  back,  into  the  I  ness,  respecting  human  nature’s  laws  of  pro¬ 
foundation,  nature,  and  origin  of  thepriuci-l  gress  hitherto,  and  hence  its  probable  iilte- 
ples  themselves,  so  far  at  least  as  to  discern  ^  rior  advancement  and  destiny,  is  the  highest 
the  reason  of  their  being  thus  universal,  per- ^  characteristic  of  a  mind  eminently  formed 
manent,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  uiii- !  by  nature  for  pursuing  the  philosophy  of 
form,  is  the  indication  of  course,  and  a  ‘  man  and  of  society.  Add,  then,  to  this  a 
necessary  one,  of  a  truly  philosophic  cast  |  paramount  value,  in  all  its  contemplations, 
of  mind,  and  of  a  spirit  properly  and  rigor- '  for  the  mornl  elements  of  humanity,  for  the 
ously  analytical.  'I'o  be  less  occupied,  good  and  the  fair  co-ordinately  with  the  true, 
however,  with  this  inquiry  into  the  amount  and  for  the  surpassing  dignity  and  delight 
and  grounds  of  their  absolute  uniformity, !  which  it  is  theirs  only  to  shed  over  a  nature 
than  in  contemplating  the  extent,  the  prin-l  raised  in  its  aims,  emancipated  in  its  higlier 
cipal  varieties,  and  the  laws  of  their  niodifi- 1  powers,  and  rejoicing  in  the  full  play  and 
cation  ;  in  deducing  from  them  their  legiii-  i  freedom  of  faculties  elevated  and  passions 
mate  consequences — turning  constantly  to  j  harmonized,  and  to  the  meditative  cast  of 
the  iacts  ol  life  for  instant  verification  or  i  such  a  mind  there  is  at  once  imparted,  in 
correction  of  these  temporary  and  empirical ;  addition  to  the  sobriety  of  truth,  the  mild 
conclusions;  or  in  ap[)lying  them  to  the  j  majesty  and  authority  of  wis<h)m.  'J’his 
explication  ot  the  complex  phenomena  ac-  was  emphatically  tlie  cast  of  Mackintosh’s 
tually  before  us,  and  ascertaining  thereby  genius — the  hue,  with  which  were  richly 
the  right  amount  of  allowance  to  be  made*  colored  and  engrained  all  its  highest  inedi- 
for  small  peculiarities  of  individual  temper-  tations.  How  unequivocally,  and  how  beau- 
ament,  the  power  of  very  particular  con-  tifully  at  the  same  time,  does  he  himself  re- 
junctions  of  circumstances,  or  the  force  of  veal  it,  when  he  avows  his  ailmiring  sympa- 
accidental  impulse — this  constitutes  the  thy  with  the  great  writers  of  antiipiity,  in 
habit,  and  success  and  rapidity  in  it  the  the  fervor  oftheir  language  and  thesublimity 
skill,  re([uisite  alike  for  the  philosophy  of  of  their  conceptions  when  expatiating  on 
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the  mnjesty  of  law  or  the  beauty  of  virtue  ; 
and  when  he  stoops  to  designate  precision 
of  statement  or  accuracy  of  analysis  with 
regard  to  either,  by  no  higher  description, 
in  comparison  with  the  ehxpience  of  their 
phil  osophy,  than  that  of  mere  elementary 
and  almost  puerile  or  pedantic  speculations. 

“  Let  not,”  he  exclaims — “  let  not  those 
who,  to  use  the  language  of  Hooker,  talk  of 
truth  without  ever  sounding  the  depth  from 
whence  it  s[)ringeth,  hastily  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed,  that  these  great  masters  of  eloquence 
and  reason  were  led  astray  by  the  specious 
delusions  of  mysticism,  from  the  sober  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  true  grounds  of  morality 
in  the  nature,  necessities,  and  interests  of 
man.  They  studied  and  taught  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  morals  ;  but  they  thought  it  still 
more  necessary  and  more  wise — a  much 
nobler  task,  and  more,  becoming  a  true  phi- 
losopher,  to  inspire  men  with  a  love  and 
reverence  of  virtue.  They  were  not  con¬ 
tented  with  elementary  speculations  ;  they 
examined  the  foundations  of  our  duty  ;  but 
they  felt  and  cherished  a  most  natural,  a 
most  seemly,  a  most  rational  enthusiasm, 
when  they  contemplated  the  majestic  edifice 
which  is  reared  on  these  solid  foundations. 
They  devoted  the  highest  exertions  of  their 
minds  to  spread  that  beneficent  enthusiasm 
among  men.  They  consecrated  as  a  homage 
to  virtue  the  most  jierfect  fruits  of  their 
genius.  If  these  grand  sentiments  of  the 
good  and  fair  have  sometimes  prevented 
them  from  delivering  the  principlesof  ethics 
with  the  nakedness  and  dryness  of  .science, 
at  least  we  must  own  that  they  have  chosen 
the  better  part — that  they  have  preferred 
virtuous  feeling  to  moral  theory,  and  practi¬ 
cal  benefit  to  speculative  exactness.  Perhajis 
these  wise  men  may  have  supposed  that  the 
minute  dissection  and  anatomy  of  virtue 
might,  to  the  ill-judging  eye,  weaken  the 
charm  of  beauty.”  “I  know  not,”  lie  adds, 
“  whether  a  philosopher  ought  to  confess, 
that,  in  his  inquiries  after  truth,  he  is  biassed 
by  any  consideration — even  by  the  love  of 
virtue.  But  I,  who  conceive  that  a  real 
philosopher onghtto  value  truth  itselfichietly 
on  account  of  its  subserviency  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind,  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  1  shall  feel  a  great  consolation  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  lectures,  if,  by  a  wide 
survey  and  an  exact  examination  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  relations  of  human  nature,  1 
shall  have  confirmed  one  individual  in  tiie 
conviction,  that  justice  is  the  permanent  in¬ 
terest  of  all  men,  and  of  all  commonwealths 
To  discover  one  link  of  that  eternal  chain. 


[Nov. 

by  which  the  Author  of  the  universe  has 
bound  together  the  happiness  and  the  duty 
of  his  creatures,  and  indissolubly  fastened 
their  interests  to  each  otiier,  would  fill  my 
heart  with  more  pleasure  than  all  the  fame 
with  w  hich  the  most  ingenious  j)ara(iox  ever 
crowned  the  most  eloquent  sojihist.” 

The  mode  and  jiroportion  in  which  the 
two  elements  ol'  the  speculative  or  purely 
intellectual,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  taste¬ 
ful  or  the  moral,  on  the  other,  are  conjoined 
and  commingled,  go  far  to  determine  the 
precise  character  and  complexion  of  phi¬ 
losophical  writings.  When  the  speculative 
greatly  jireponderates,  and  truth  is  valued 
simply  and  nakedly  as  such,  or  because  of 
the  exhilarating  jileasure  attending  on  the 
strenuous  exercise  which  it  costs  the  intel¬ 
lect,  and  without  any  high  or  conscious 
rclisli  for  the  morally  excellent,  the  result 
is  a  philoso|)hy,  as  respects  human  nature, 
not  merely  jejune  and  liisappointing,  but 
positively  deformed  and  exceedingly  inac¬ 
curate.  When  sentiment,  again,  however 
noble  or  pure,  is  in  visible  excess — when  it 
is  manifestly  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and 
is  lingered  over  and  enjoyed,  not  as  a  re¬ 
freshment  after  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
and  a  stimulant  to  renewed  activity, — it  be¬ 
comes  a  luxurious  indulgence,  and  tends  to 
relaxation  and  turgidity.  'I’o  both  tliese 
charges  it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  Mack¬ 
intosh’s  style  of  writing  and  of  thought  is 
occasionally,  and  in  some  measure,  liable. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  be  exposed  to  any 
danger  of  the  intellectually  meagre,  shrunk, 
or  repulsive,  but  he  was  not  so  exmiipt  from 
all  risk  of  the  evanescently  fine,  airy,  and 
illusory.  His  high  faculty  of  generalization 
furnished  inexhaustible  aliment  to  a  relish 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  of  itself 
Isufiiciently  keen  and  urgent;  while  the  ap- 
I  petite  for  beauty,  thus  rarely  and  delicately 
ministered  to,  impelleil  his  soaring  intellect, 
for  more  refined  gratification,  upon  general¬ 
izations  still  more  magnificently  wide,  but 
proportionally  more  attenuated.  His  max¬ 
ims,  in  consequence,  often  bordered  very 
closely  on  the  aiiomatn  suprcfiia  of  Bacon, 
the  third  and  highest  class  of  jiropositions, 
so  very  abstract  and  general  as  to  be  mere¬ 
ly  notional,  and  to  contain  nothing  solid  or 
jiractically  ajiplicable.  Hisexcessive  value 
I’or  that  only  which  could  be  reduced  under 
laws,  and  stated  as  an  exemplification  of 
some  general  principle,  took  otf  from  the 
individuality  of  his  perceptions,  or  if  not  of 
his  perceptions,  at  least  of  his  descriptions 
— his  mode  of  stating  them,  and  deprived 
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his  style  of  tliat  variety,  liveliness,  and  flex¬ 
ibility,  which  are  the  result  of  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  characteristic  points  of  indi¬ 
vidual  objects,  and  of  a  (juick  perception  of 
their  minutest  dilTerences  ;  while  stateliness, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  a  decree  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  unfavorable  to  jrraphic  pictorial  efi’ect, 
are  natural  results  of  a  taste  for  noting  only 
their  resemblances.  To  discriminate  is  the 
talent  of  the  observer  of  nature  ;  but  to  gen¬ 
eralize,  or  discern  resemblances  and  analo¬ 
gies,  is  the  higher  gift  of  the  philosopher,  to 
which  the  exercise  of  the  former  is  but 
subsidiary  and  preparatory.  The  vividly 
graphic  and  minute  in  style,  forms  the  nat¬ 
ural  utterance  of  the  former ;  the  compre¬ 
hensive  and  general,  that  of  the  latter.  A 
similarly  unfavorable  inlliience  was  exerted 
on  our  author’s  style  by  the  very  fulness  and 
depth  of  his  moral  taste,  and  its  reigning 
ascendency  over  every  other  exercise  of  his 
faculties.  As  in  music  a  fine  ear  for  the 
plaintive  or  the  elevated  may  so  possess  it¬ 
self  with  the  single  tones  most  appropriate 
to  each  of  those  emotions,  as  to  be  irrevo¬ 
cably  filled  with  the  sad  or  solemn  echo  of 
them,  and  incapable  of  escaping  from  their 
bondage  into  the  mazes  of  harmony,  or  of 
admitting  any  other  so  long  as  even  to  en- 
hance  by  variety  the  pleasure  of  return,  so 
the  taste  for  one  particular  style  of  beauty 
or  excellence  may  become  so  exclusive,  and 
domineer  over  the  imagination  so  impe¬ 
riously,  as,  though  not  absolutely  to  destroy 
its  ability  to  abandon  itself  to  any  other, 
yet  strongly  and  constantly  to  draw  the 
powers  of  execution  into  the  expression  of 
itself  alone.  'I'lie  result  in  Mackintosh  was 
a  stated  tendency  to  a  species  of  sustained 
rhetorical  grandeur,  incapable  of  falling 
much  below  the  level  of.  a  lofty  monotony. 

Me  must  not.  however,  in  justice  forget, 
that  what  might  be  considered  as  a  some¬ 
what  disproportioned  indulgence  of  admi¬ 
ration,  and  of  the  benevolent  feelings  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  arose,  in  his  case,  not  so 
much  from  any  inordinate  excess  of  the 
sentimental  element  in  his  natural  constitu¬ 
tion — far  less  from  any  weak  and  vicious 
tendency  to  ostentatious  common-place,  or 
the  want  of  a  proper  strength  of  thought  — 
as  from  a  cause  that  was  in  a  great  measure 
peculiar.  The  remarkable  mildness  and 
lairness  of  his  disposition,  and  that  minute 
attention  to  the  processes  of  his  own  mind, 
which  fitted  him  so  admirably  for  the  office 
of  an  enlightened  and  impartial  critic — by 
enabling  him  to  enter  exactly  into  the  sen¬ 
timents  and  opinions  of  other  men,  indis¬ 


posed  him  on  the  one  hand  for  the  continued 
contemplation  of  what  could  only  awaken 
disapprobation  or  impatience,  and  on  the 
other,  furnished  him  with  so  many  inge¬ 
nious  and  plausible  grounds  for  the  utmost 
possible  forbearance  in  judging,  as  proba¬ 
bly  to  have  jiermancntly  somewhat  affected 
the  force  and  keenness,  or  at  any  rate  the 
confidence,  not  of  his  expressions  of  censure 
alone,  but,  except  in  certain  cases  of  fla¬ 
grant  and  altogether  unjustifiable  iniipiity, 
of  his  very  feelings  of  condemnation. 

That  it  may  tend,  and  naturally  does 
tend,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  if  not  oth¬ 
erwise  counteracted,  to  produce  this  latter 
conseiptence,  may  reailily  be  perceived. 
Sir  James’s  faulty  propensity  to  a  lavish  be¬ 
stowal  of  praise  ought,  most  jirobably,  to  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  each  of  the  cau.ses  just 
adverted  to;  but  far  more,  undoubtedly,  to 
the  operation  of  his  mildness  and  love  of 
excellence  in  drawing  him  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  and  praise  of  the  good  alone,  than 
to  the  effect  of  his  ingenuity,  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  various  possible  motives 
of  conduct,  in  rendering  him  unduly  or 
dangerous  tolerant  of  evil.  \Vould  it  be 
refining  too  far  to  suppose,  that  another  rea¬ 
son  for  this  proneness  may  have  been  the 
the  greater  immediate  luxury  of  admiration 
indulged — not  without  some  tacit  compla¬ 
cency  perhaps,  in  the  thought  of  unusual 
candor,  and  some  real  though  momentary 
glimpses  of  the  admiration  atid  praise,  to 
which  it  would  be  fell  by  others  to  be  justly 
entitled.  Surely  one  cannot  at  all  events 
lie  greatly  mistaken,  in  ascribing  to  a  na¬ 
ture  at  once  so  liumble  and  so  lender,  as  a 
motive  for  the  avoidance  of  any  unnecessa¬ 
ry  mention  of  moral  delinquencies,  and  for 
gentleness  in  condemning  them  when  in¬ 
evitably  forced  upon  its  view,  the  humbling 
remembrance  of  its  own  ofi'ences  or  frail¬ 
ties,  even  although  they  should  be  such  as 
coarser  and  more  callous  consciences  might 
scarcely  record  as  matters  of  self-reproach. 
Nor  are  such  reserve  and  gentleness  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  renovated  sense  of  the 
authority  and  excellence  of  the  law  of  duty, 
or  with  sincere  expressions  of  cordial  es¬ 
teem  and  attachment.  They  are  ii  consist¬ 
ent  only  with  the  conscious  baseness  of  de¬ 
liberately  casting  at  another  the  first  stone 
— of  assuming  the  self-imposed  office  of 
censor,  or,  when  forced  at  any  time  into 
the  seat  of  judgment,  of  exercising  its  func¬ 
tions  with  a  depraved  severity,  lie  that 
feels  himself  to  have  been  forgiven  much, 
may  indeed  love  much,  not  him  only  who 
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has  pardoned,  but  the  very  virtue  likewise 
against  which  lie  has  sinned  ;  assuredly, 
liowevcr,  he  will  of  all  men  he  the  least  dis¬ 
posed  to  manifest  his  zeal  by  censuring 
much.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  as  a  repa¬ 
ration  to  any  violated  interest  whether  of 
virtue  or  society,  any  more  than  it  were 
seemly,  that  the  stricken  and  humbled 
should  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  contri¬ 
tion  by  execrating  or  denouncing  their  I'el- 
low  men.  No:  let  those  take  tothemselves 
the  office  of  reproof,  if  it  be  needful  that  it 
should  indeed  be  executed,  who  arc  strong 
in  the  consciousness  that  their  own  hands 
are  clean.  Far  more  belitting  on  the  part 
of  the  lowly  mind,  and  infinitely  more  grace¬ 
ful  and  affecting,  as  well  as  appropriate,  is 
the  touching  tribute  of  a  silent  tear  or  pass¬ 
ing  sigh  ;  and  this  imjiressive  homage  to  the 
rule  of  purity  and  goodness,  any  one  who  j 
has  read  the  striking  sentences,  so  deeply  j 
expressive  of  the  most  humble  estimate  of 
himself,  which  arc  scattered  over  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  life  and  works,  and  who  compares 
with  these  his  uniforiidy  generous  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  faults  of  other  men,  will  at 
once  acknowledge  that  he  accorded  with 
profound  sincerity.  But  this  brings  us,  we 
find,  to  speak  of  his  religious  views  and 
sentiments. 

We  had  intended  mainly,  at  the  outset  of 
this  article,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  chief  philosophical 
performance — his  dissertation  on  ethical 
philosophy  ;  with  the  view  of  attempting, 
among  other  things,  to  estimate  the  value 
of  his  pt)sitive  contributions  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  science :  and  in  connexion  with 
our  consideration  of  the  higher  bearings  of 
his  treatise  on  .some  of  the  (juestions  ()f  na¬ 
tural  theology,  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
author  would  have  most  properly  presented 
themselves.  This,  the  stricter  part  of  our 
design,  must  for  the  present,  of  course,  be 
relin(|uished.  Our  time  and  limits  are 
already  exhausted,  and  on  what  remains— 
his  religious  character — we  can  bestow  but 
a  very  cursory  notice  ere  we  close. 

It  is  observable,  then,  that  although  the 
dissertation  is  pervaded  throughout  by  the 
purest,  most  elevated,  and  most  ardent 
moral  tone,  and  although  the  author,  to- 1 
wards  its  conclusion,  jirofesses  his  convic¬ 
tion  that,  by  the  method  of  inquiry  and 
proof  which  he  has  followed,  the  auihoritv 
of  morality  may  be  vindicated,  the  disinte¬ 
restedness  of  human  nature  asserted,  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge  secured,  and 
the  hopes  and  consolations  of  man  preserv- 
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ed,  without  the  multiplied  suppositions 
and  immense  apparatus  of  the  German 
school,  yet  the  dissertation  exhibits  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  out  the  last  of  these  positions, 
(to  say  nothing  at  jiresent  of  the  sense  in 
which  it  establishes  the  first,)  although  the 
last  is  obviously  of  unspeakable  importance, 
and  is  that  for  which  the  method  of  the 
Scottish  school  is  maintained  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  furnish  no  tenable  basis,  and  has 
by  them  been  accordingly  abandoned. 
One  might  have  expected  to  find  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  their  objections  to  it  examined  and 
disproved,  or  to  see  the  peculiarity  of  his 
own  proof,  which  should  specially  exempt 
it  from  the  force  of  their  arguments,  dis¬ 
tinctly  pointed  out.  All  that  we  find,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  this  head,  is  the  exjiression  of 
an  “  unwillingness  to  abandon  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  whicb,  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
existence  of  the  snj)reme  and  eternal  mind 
has  been  established,”  and  a  jirotest,  that 
after  the  being  of  such  an  eternal  mind  has 
been  made  out,  “  we,  as  well  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  [)hilosophers,  are  entitled  to  call  in  the 
help  of  our  moral  nature  (that  is,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  whatever  properties  or  convic¬ 
tions  the  Deity  may  have  bestowed  on  it)  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  those  tremendous  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  cloud  his  moral  govern¬ 
ment.”  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that 
though  unwilling  to  surrender,  as  indefen¬ 
sible,  the  existence  of  a  Deity  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  immortality  and  retribution,  he 
Was  content  to  cling  to  them  as  beliefs 
having  too  manifest  a  root  in  some  quarter 
of  man’s  nature,  and  too  indispensable  to 
his  hap{)iness  and  dignity,  to  be  hastily 
abamloned,  even  though  their  precise  tl)un- 
(lations  might  not  hitherto  have  been  laid 
!  open,  nor  their  connexion  with  other  beliefs, 
equally  auihoritaiive,  have  been  success- 
fully  harmonized?  If  this  were  the  case — 
and,  from  many  passages,  we  susjiect  that 
ihe  representation  comes  fairly  u[)  to  the 
strength  of  any  settled  persuasion  he  enter¬ 
tained  on  the  subject — might  we  not  have 
anticipated,  with  confidence,  in  a  mind  so 
prone  to  speculative  difficulties  and  so 
wavering  in  its  choice,  an  amount  oi  doubt, 
hesitation,  and  per[)lexity,  which  should 
keep  the  whole  groiqi  oi'  kindred  tenets  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  fancy  as  an  airy  vision,  or 
as  the  objects  of  an  occasional  faint  and 
hopeless  wish,  and  should  prevent  them 
from  ever  settling  down  upon  it  closely,  and 
sinking  into  its  convictions,  and  quicken¬ 
ing,  by  and  by,  into  lively  and  powerful 
practical  principles  ?  And  should  we  not* 
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expect  this  tlio  more  especially  as  in  liini  moulding  themselves — and  with  the  help  of 
the  faint  notion  was  not  gradually  vivified  an  agency  invisihle  and  divine — u|)on  tlie 
and  strengthened  into  a  real  lielief,  by  the  model  of  an  excellence  not  of  this  earth, 
borrowed  force  of  some  earnest  {>ractical  and  altogether  fauliless. 
pursuit,  more  or  less  plainly  jiroceediug  on  One  could  not  but  follow  with  earnest  in- 
it;  nor  studiously,  energetically,  and  habit-  teresl  the  progress  ol  such  a  mind  towards 
ually,  kept  u(),  by  strong  representations  ol  the  farthest  margin  of  life,  in  order,  if  pos¬ 
its  actual  importance  to  social  or  individual  sible,  to  mark  what  might  be  its  feelings  in 
welfare?  We  had  marked  some  striking  the  immediate  anticipation  of  the  unseen 
and  ingenious  passages — particularly  one.  world,  and  whether  before  its  ileparture, 
too  long  for  (juotatiou — in  which  he  appears  any  glimpses  would  even  yet  be  afforded  it, 
to  have  gone  a  great  deal  further — to  have  of  the  truth  and  grandeur  of  that  revelation 
proceeded  a  good  way  toward  satisfying  which  professes  darkly  to  adumbrate  some 
himself  that  the  beliels  or  anticipations  re-  of  its  broken  outlines  and  j»arts.  Kven  if 
ferred  to,  were  beneficent  illusions,  the  ori-  this  much  should  not  be  granted,  how 
gin  of  which  could  very  simply  be  account-  mournfully  soever  our  regrets  might  be 
ed  for.  And  yet,  notwithstaudiiig  this —  stirred,  and  our  awe  excited,  by  a  destiny 
although  it  were  as  easy  as  it  would  be  uii-  s»»  uufathomably  mysieruuis,  we  still  should 
welcome  and  unprofitable,  to  gather  from  not  dare  to  murmur  :  and  there  is  some- 
his  writings  manifold  proofs  of  his  exceed-  thing  so  |)rofoundly  inc<mipreheusible  to  us, 
imriv  defective  religious  views,  and  of  his  in  the  circumstance  of  these  thiiufs  beincr 
still  more  defective  religious  sentiments, —  revealed  to  any  ami  yet  not  to  all,  that 
the  inbred  goodness,  benignity,  and  sweet-  there  is  little  adilitional  to  confound  us,  in 
ness  of  his  nature  never  ceased  to  atieml  the  thought  of  their  heing  hidden  from  the 
liiin  ;  the  candor,  the  charity,  and  the  truth-  wisest  while  they  are  unveiled  to  babes, 
fulness,  which  were  em|>hatically  his,  could  .And  so  it  seemed  likely  tojirove  in  the  case 
not,  by  any  possibility,  be  separated  from  before  us.  I5y  a  trivial  accident  the  stage 
liim.  'I'liey  marked  him  otit  for  the  alTec-jof  life  was  suddenly,  but  decisirely,  d.irk- 
tion  of  all  on  whose  own  spirits,  as  on  his,  i  ened,  as  for  his  departure;  ar'  gradually, 
the  seal  of  truth  was  never  laid,  without  amidst  its  gloom,  the  opening  of  that  pas- 

imprinting,  at  the  same  time,  some  lines  of  sage  more  and  more  distinctly  disclosed  it- 

beauty  and  goodness.  They  shed  iirouiid  self,  which  must  conduct  him  «o  that  region 
him,  at  least  to  our  imagination,  a  mild  whence  no  traveller  ever  returns.  For 
grace,  a  traiujuil  charm,  an  interest  so  very  many  days  his  spirit  labored  in  silence  with 

peculiar  that  it  was  natural  to  regard  rine  the  weight  of  deep  thoughts,  and  uncom- 

constituted  with  such  singular  gentleness,  munic.ited  perhajis  incommunicable  inu- 
fairness  and  moral  serenity  of  temjierament,  sings,  and  dread  anticipations.  A  solemn, 
as  having,  perhaps  unconsciously,  been  yet  not  terrifying,  awe  of  the  great  Moral 
treading  during  a  lifetime  on  the  very  bor-  Goverm.r,  belore  whom  he  was  about  to  ap- 
<ler  and  boundary  line  of  Christianity — yet  pear,  had  fallen  upon  him.  He  was 
without  ever  fairly  crossing  it;  as  having  filled  with  reverence;  but  the  counsels  of 
even  caught  upon  his  leatures  some  faint  the  King  Fternal  were  a  perplexing  maze, 
rellection  of  its  brightness:  and,  whatever  and  futurity  lay  shrouded  before  him  in  im- 
might  be  the  ultimate  and  mysterious  desti-  penetrable  obscurity.  Burthened  m  sjiirit, 
ny,  as  regarded  an  interest  in  supernal  and  bowed  down  under  thoughts  too  ileep 
truth,  of  a  spirit  so  gifted  and  so  amiable,  and  high  for  him,  we  seem  to  see  him  de- 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  think  that  any  scending  solitary  into  the  dark  valley,  and 
one.  himself  of  pure  and  elevated  mind,  as  he  fades  from  our  view — as  he  approaches 
could  steadfastly  look  on  him  without  also  the  curtain,  whose  folds  are  opening  to  re¬ 
loving  him.  If  he  wanted  the  consolation  ceive  liim,  that  they  may  then  hnh?  him 
and  the  support  of  truths  more  replete  with  from  us  for  ever,  one  gleam,  one  bright 
tenderness  and  power,  tlian  any  that  shed  ray,  as  from  a  sereiier  sphere,  breaks  Iran- 
down  their  pale  radiance  from  the  distant  siently  upon  the  pilgrim,  and  reveals  him  to 
region  ol  philosophy,  it  must,  alas,  be  ac-  us  journeying  now  in  ininioriul  company  ; 
knowledged,  tlial  even  without  them  his  for  another  is  with  him,  and  as  they  pass 
character  presented  a  fairer  draught  and  togetiier  within  the  veil,  we  seem  to  hear, 
pattern  of  whatever  is  accounted  among  as  the  last  accents  of  a  war  fire  at  length 
men  as  lovely  and  of  good  report,  than  tens  accomplished,  the  name  of  a  Glorious  ()ne 
oJ  thousands  of  those  who  profess  to  be  pronounced  with  adoring  and  devoted  love, 
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iti  whose  presence  all  mysteries  shall  indeed 
vanish,  and  all  sorrow  shall  be  no  more 
known,  uidess  it  be  the  tender  and  chas¬ 
tened  sorrow  of  having  ever  been  estranged 
on  earth  from  the  love  and  the  adoratiorj 
of  so  blessed  a  Name. 


From  the  Eclectic  Review. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PHILANTHROPY. 

DAVID  HUME  ANI>  DAVID  NASMYTH. 

[This  fine  contrast  of  two  Scotchmen,  each 
eminent  in  his  way,  forms  a  part  of  an  article 
in  the  philosophical  writings  of  Hunte,  and  all 
of  it  that  would  he  new  to  our  readers.  An 
admirable  lesson  is  educed. — Ed.J 

It  is  pleasant  occasionally  to  be  treated 
to  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  provided  he  be 
a  genuine  specimen  of  the  class,  not  a 
would-he^  or  cliarlatan,  but  one  who  has 
with  manly  energy,  and  in  sober  earnest¬ 
ness,  essayed  to  reach  tlie  utmost  verge  of 
metaphysical  abstraction,  and  even  to  push 
the  frontiers  of  that  uneasy  and  dusky  region 
some  degrees  beyond  its  admitted  geography. 
Only  let  liim  be  an  accredited  proficient  in  his 
favorite  science,  endued  with  microscopic 
and  telescopic  vision,  who  has  made  real 
discoveries  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary 
mortals,  or  at  least  thinks  so,  and  whether 
he  has  opened  up  any  new  vista  into  the 
wide  wilderness  of  mystery  which  lies  on 
all  sides  round  the  limits  of  common  sense, 
or  not,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  something 
both  amusing  and  instructive  in  the  history 
of  his  mental  adventures.  To  see  a  man 
laboring  magnanimously  by  dint  of  reason 
to  dispel  the  thick  mist  with  which  our  pre¬ 
sent  being  is  surrounded,  is,  at  any  rate, 
exciting  and  ennobling.  He  may  have 
travelled  far  and  brought  home  little, 
wrought  hard  and  perfected  nothing,  soared 
high  and  returned  only  to  tell  us  that,  the 
higher  he  ascended  the  less  he  could  see, 
and  the  less  distinctly,  all  he  had  ever  seen, 
or  thought  he  had  seen  before;  and  yet 
his  aeronautic  circumnavigation  around  the 
vulgar  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  if  it 
only  issues,  like  the  flight  of  Noah’s  dove, 
in  proving  that  there  is  no  resting-place 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  may  surely  enhance 
the  value  of  that  Ark  where  still  and  ex¬ 
clusively  safety  and  rest  nitay  be  found. 
We  confess  that  after  we  have  endeavored 
to  follow  such  lofty  and  erratic  wanderings. 
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as  closely  as  common  faculties  will  allow, 
we  feel  it  a  relief  and  a  refreshment  to  get 
again  into  tlse  region  of  common  humanity  ; 
and  have  always  fel^  more  reconciled  to 
hear  its  imprisonment  until  it  shall  be  giv¬ 
en  us  to  come  forth  to  brighter  light  and 
ampler  liberty.  We  aver,  then,  that  it 
is  a  useful  lesson,  a  most  salutary  lesson, 
which  the  world,  the  every-day,  drudg¬ 
ing  world,  ought  to  learn  from  the  bal- 
looner  of  every  sort,  whether  he  descend 
again  safely  to  his  legs,  or,  after  exhibiting 
ridiculous  gyrations,  is  precipitated  head¬ 
long,  like  another  IMiaeton,  to  the  earth — if 
it  amount  to  no  more  than  this — that  man 
is  not  made  for  the  aerial  ways,  and  that  if 
he  ever  attempts  to  tread  them,  it  should 
be  modestly  and  cautiously,  and  with  the 
reserved  consciousness  that  he  can  never 
find  safety  and  rest  till  he  returns  to  his  pro¬ 
per  home  on  ttrra  Jirma. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  say  or  to 
insinuate,  that  there  is  no  direct  improve¬ 
ment  to  be  obtained  from  the  life  -and  labors 
even  of  such  a  philosopher  as  Hume  ;  or 
that  no  accession  is  made  by  men  of  that 
class  to  our  knowledge  of  first  principle.s. 
We  believe,  however,  it  is  much  more  in  a 
i  negative  way  than  in  a  positive, — that  is, 
they  do  us  more  good  by  showing  what  we 
cannot  know,  than  by  revealing  to  us  any 
thing  v’e  did  not  know  ;  and  most  assured¬ 
ly  a  large  part  of  their  vocation,  as  they 
seem  to  have  understood  it,  has  consisted 
in  obscuring  and  bringing  into  doubt  what 
ordinary  minds  always  thought  they  did 
know . 

Some  considerable  advantage,  however, 
may  be  always  gained  by  comparing  such 
characters  with  other  eminent  men  of  an¬ 
other  class,  and  of  a  more  practical  genius. 
Indirectly  the  career  of  the  merest  specu¬ 
lator  may  be  serviceable.  He  may  save 
other  men’s  time  though  he  w  astes  his  own. 
He  may  contribute  to  other  men’s  security 
by  his  own  perils ;  and  to  their  content  by 
his  disappointment.  Though  the  survey  of 
such  a  history  may  add  little  to  our  abso¬ 
lute  knowledge,  to  our  practical  wisdom, 
or  the  strength  of  our  moral  sentiments; 
and  though  it  may  show  us  grievous  mal¬ 
versations  of  talent  and  inlluence,  yet  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  throw  into  bolder  relief 
that  class  of  minds  w’hich  are  always  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  their  moral  power  bear  upon 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  tlie 
world. 

For  instance  :  let  the  results  of  the  life 
of  a  mere  philosoplier  be  compared  with 
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those  of  tlie  life  of  any  distiiioruishesl,  or 
even  ordinary  piiilamhrc)pl)ist :  and  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  he  liijlily  instructive  an<i  henc- 
ficial.  'I'ho  reader  may,  if  he  please,  take 
Ilame  and  Howard,  or  the  two  Scoisnieii 
and  Davids,  linine  and  Nasmyth,  and  go 
carefully  over  their  mental  history,  viewing 
them,  if  he  will,  hy  the  tests  of  the  Utilita¬ 
rian  philosophy;  let  him  contrast,  first  their 
pursuits  and  achievements;  next,  the 
amount  of  their  intlnence  for  good  or  evil 
upon  their  respective  ages;  and,  lastly,  let 
him  estimate  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  re¬ 
spectively  for  their  services,  and  to  be 
placed  to  their  credit  with  the  world. 
There  would  he  no  great  difiicnity  in  de¬ 
ciding  to  which  the  palm  of  merit  should 
be  decreed;  but,  if  any  hesitation  should 
arise,  or  any  demur  be  made,  it  could  only 
be,  we  suspect,  in  young  minds,  or  those 
inordinately  disposed  to  speculation,  and 
sanguine  of  its  fruits;  and  in  such  a  case 
we  should 'beg  to  lay  before  the  doubter 
such  an  outline  of  the  two  characters  as 
the  following. 

The  career  of  this  eminent  philosopher, 
David  1 1  nine,  began  with  a  decent  though 
limited  patrimony  ;  and  with  a  respectable 
education  so  far  as  mere  literature  could 
go.  liis  intellect  was  disciplined,  but  not 
his  heart.  That  was  evidently  destitute 
from  his  youth  up,  not  only  of  all  sympathy 
in  devotional  feelings,  but  of  all  decent  re¬ 
spect  for  those  who  professed  them.  In 
fact,  all  the  natural  emotions  were  reduced 
as  near  to  the  freezing  point  as  Imnianity 
could  bear.  Whether  tliis  was  the  result 
of  his  collegiate  education,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  original  bias,  or  of  revulsion 
against  the  religion  of  his  country  and  his 
times,  or  of  all  these  combined,  acting 
upon  the  boundless  ambition  of  his  intel¬ 
lect,  it  might  be  difiiculi  to  determine,  and 
here  cannot  be  essential.  His  first  destina¬ 
tion  was  to  the  legal  profession,  in  which, 
no  doubt,  his  talents  would  have  secured 
success,  if  he  could  have  lowered  them,  to 
bear  the  toil  of  learning  technicalities  and 
precedents.  But  he  was  making  liaste  to 
be  rich  and  great,  and  this  profession  ofler- 
ing  no  immediate  prospect  either  of  gain  or 
fame,  his  attention  was  directed  to  com¬ 
merce.  The  first  etfort  of  application  to 
business  was  made  at  Bristol,  but  was 
speedily  found  to  be  so  utterly  uncongenial 
to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  young  and  ar¬ 
dent  scholar,  that  he  hastily  renounced  it, 
and  retired  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  narrow  income  comport  with 
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his  love  of  intellectual  pursuits.  Thence 
he  returns  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
to  make  his  dtbut  in  the  literary  world,  by 
publishing  that,  in  all  respects,  extraordi¬ 
nary  production,  for  a  young  man  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year, — the  ‘  Treatise  upon 
Human  Nature.’  It  was  replete  with  sub¬ 
tlety,  as  well  as  with  hostility  to  the  settled 
o{)inions  of  mankind  upon  the  most  sacred 
of  subjects.  The  author  expected  to  reap 
from  it  both  fame  and  riches.  But  the 
world  was  not  to  be  so  easily  caught,  nor  so 
soon  won.  The  failure  was  complete.  It  did 
not  produce  a  ripple  upon  the  tide  ;  and,  as 
he  says  himself,  ‘  never  literary  attempt 
was  more  unfortunate. — It  fell  dead  born 
from  the  press,  without  reaching  such  dis¬ 
tinction  as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among 
the  zealots.’  Shor^  after  he  becomes 
guardian  or  companion  to  the  young  and 
hall-crazy  Marquess  of  Annandale,  with  the 
hope  of  securing  to  himself  a  handsome 
provision  and  literary  leisure.  But  the 
otfice  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
utterly  irksome,  and  he  quitted  it  in  disgust. 
Waiting  for  w  hat  might  next  turn  up  to  his 
advantage,  he  is  allured  by  the  pr«)spect  of 
promoting  his  fortunes  in  connexion  with 
state  affairs,  into  the  otfice  of  secretary  to 
General  St.  Clair,  whom  he  accompanies 
on  an  expedition,  as  was  alleged,  to  Cana¬ 
da,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  secret  attack 
upon  the  French  coast  at  Port  L’Orient, 
issuing  in  disgrace  to  all  parties  except  the 
secretary.  Subsequently  he  attends  his  pat¬ 
ron-general  on  an  embassy  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Turin.  Between  these  diplomat¬ 
ic  engagements  he  brought  out  his  ‘  Essays, 
moral,  political  and  literary,’  the  success  of 
which,  in  good  mea-ure,  compensated  tor  the 
failure  of  his  first  eftbrt,and  encouraged  him 
to  attempt  its  resurrection,  by  revising,  im¬ 
proving,  and  popularizing  it,  under  the 
title  of  an  ‘  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding.’  After  completing  his  en¬ 
gagement  as  .secretary  to  the  embassy,  he 
retires  for  two  years  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  is  vigorously  engaged  in  pursuing 
his  studies,  but  always  on  the  scent  after 
novelties  of  opinion  and  paradoxes  in  all 
departments,  by  which  he  might  startle  the 
thinking  world  into  the  belief  that  he  w’as 
some  great  one.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
he  arrives  in  the  metropolis  to  publish  his 
‘  Political  Discourses,’  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  his  ‘  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals.’  We  believe  he 
deemed  this  his  rhef-d^ceuvre ;  but  it  at¬ 
tracted  little  attention,  and  again  renewed 
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his  inortificaiion  and  disappointnicrjt.  He  j  now  to  have  arrived  at  tlie  very  goal  of  his 
had,  liovvcver,  by  tins  lime  so  well  hiishand- j  ainhition,  when  he  came  to  he  cimsulted  as 
ed  his  alVairs,  so  well  employed  his  talents,  if  j  an  oracle  hy  the  young  philosopliers  of 
not  in  authorship,  yet  in  secretaryship,  that  i  France,  amoiig  whom  he  un(|uestionahly  sat 
he  congratulated  himself  in  having  secured  j  upon  a  higher  pinnacle  thai!  was  ever  con- 
a  small  fortune,  and  no  small  reputation  ;  ceded  to  him  among  his  own  countrymen, 
among  that  class  of  literary  men  for  whom  !  Dut  his  continuance  at  Paris  was  not  pro¬ 
skepticism  had  more  charms  than  either  ^  tracted.  Political  changes  called  him 
religion  or  morality.  The  p/tiiiosopher  had  j  hack  to  Kngland  within  three  years,  hav- 
aspired  to  the  post  of  Professor  of  Moral  i  ing  under  his  wing  that  most  genuine  son 
Philosophy  in  tlie  University  of  Fditthurgh, :  of  genius,  Jean  Jac<|ucs  Rousseau.  This 
and  been,  it  seems,  very  sanguine  of'  celebrated,  fitful,  paradoxical,  brother  phi- 
success ;  hut  failing  through  the  laxity  of  j  losopher,  had  been  outlawed  in  France, 
his  opinions,  and  his  otTences  against  the '  exiled  from  Switzerland,  and  harrassed  hy 
religion  of  his  country,  he  deemed  himselt  his  self-provoked  misfortunes  into  a  state 
persecuted  hy  ‘the  zealots,’  because  the  1  bordering  sometimes  ujion  misanthrophy, 
authorities,  with  whom  rested  the  appoint-  and  sometimes  upoti  madness.  Hume  was 
inent,  did  not  choose  to  commit  the  ediica- j  tnoved,  hy  his  misery  and  poverty,  gener- 
tion  of  youth  to  a  i^m  who  lauglit  univer- ^  ouslv  to  otfer  him  an  asylum  in  Kngland, 
sal  skepticism,  and  openly  repudiated  the  ,  which  the  eccentric  Frenchman  embraced 
very  fundamentals  even  of  natural  religion,  i  with  extravagant  gratitude.  'Phe  issue  of 
Yet  they  must  have  been,  and  ought  to  J  this  act  of  humanity  and  friendship  proved, 
have  been,  branded  as  traitors  to  tlieir ;  probably,  the  greatest  source  of  pain  and 
trust,  if  they  had  given  him  the  post;  fori  vexation  whicli  the  grave  phih'soplier  ever 
assuredly  it  would  iiave  been  difiicuit  to  find  j  experienced.  It  might,  if  he  had  jihiloso- 
alesssuitableman.  Tocompensate  him,  how- 1  phized  ujion  it,  have  corrected  some  of  his 
ever,  for  this  disappointment  and  1‘elt  dis- j  favorite  notions  of  human  nature  ;  for,  after 
grace,  a  very  few  years  after,  the  situation  |  providing  a  comfortable  residence  at  VVoo- 
of  Librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  j  ton,  in  Derbyshire,  for  the  unhajipy  and  in- 
was  procured  fur  him  ;  and  to  this  ajijxiint- j  tractable  Frenchman,  and  after  securing 
ment,  most  probably,  is  owing  his  fame,  i  from  the  same  friend  w  ho  had  granted  him 
whatever  it  may  be,  as  historian  of  the  house,  the  residence  a  decent  provision  for  hiin- 
of  Stuart,  and  afierwards  of  Great  Britain,  self  and  his  maid.  La  Vasseur,  the  ungrate- 
After  jniblislimg  the  first  volume  of  his  ful  Frenchman  chose  to  take  umbrage, 
‘History  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,’ — every  j  profes.sedly  at  some  desperate  plot  formed 
where  received  with  disgust  and  execra-  against  him,  but  rialty  at  the  phantasms  of 
tion, — he  brought  t)nt  his  ‘  Natural  History  his  own  distemjiered  brain;  and,  without 
of  Religion  ;’  that  was  followed  by  succes-  grace  or  ceremony,  (piitted  his  abode  and 
sive  [)ortions  of  his  historical  work,  which  returned  to  France,  pouring  forth  volcanic 
gradually  gained  upon  the  public,  and  torrents  of  elmpicnt  execration  upon  his 
slowly  extended  the  author’s  fame.  His  benefactors,  whose  wlnue  conduct  had  been 
fellow-countryman.  Lord  Bute,  being  now  characterized  by  eijual  generosity  and  deli- 
prime  minister,  a  man  pre-emnienti v  gifted  cacy.  But  what  else  could  have  been  ex¬ 
in  discovering  meritorious  Scotsmen,  Hume  pected  from  that  strange  compound  of  bril- 
nianaged  to  procure  a  handsimie  pension  li-mt  sensibility,  bloated  vanity,  and  hoary 
from  the  crown;  though  no  living  tiiorlal,  vice. 

not  to  say  conjuror,  could  divine  what  Mr.  Hume’s  association  with  political 
claim  he  had  either  upon  crown  or  people,  men  had  given  him  a  pleasant  relish  of 
Besides  this,  he  is  selected  as  the  fittest  those  more  gainful  pursuits  to  which  he 
person  to  !icc<'nipany  l.,oril  Herilord,  the  iiad  always  had  an  eye,  and  the  year  after 
British  ambassador,  to  Baris,  most  probably  his  return  from  France,  his  friends  obtain- 
because  his  well-known  principles  com-  ed  for  him  the  appointment  of  under  secre- 
ported  better  with  those  of  the  court  and  tary  of  state.  His  political  chief.  General 
coteries  td' that  country,  than  with  tlu'se  ol  Conway,  however,  soon  after  abdicated, 
his  own.  Subsequently,  he  was  made  sec-  and  two  years  were  the  limit  of  Hume’s  of- 
rctiiry.  At  Baris,  he  l>ecomes  the  star  ol  ticial  seivice.  He  was  now-  in  his  fifty- 
all  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles;  is  eighth  year,  and  had  secured  an  income  of 
flattered  by  the  ladies,  courted  by  the  so-  per  annum,  upon  which  he  retired 

honored  by  the  princes.  He  seems  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  long  possessed 
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a  conveiiieiit  liouse,  though  sub«e(pienl!y 
he  built  a  new  one,  and  where  his  ample 
fortune  enabled  him  to  attract  men  of 
learning  and  genius  around  him,  in  whose 
society  lie  determined  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  and  where,  at  last,  he 
died  seven  years  after — we  cannot  say,  in 
sadness,  though  it  was  sad  enough  to  die 
joking  about  old  Charon,  and  the  spelling 
of  the  family  name.  William  Strahan,  to 
wliom  he  committed  his  pajiers,  was  the 
only  one  of  all  his  friends,  though  they 
were  aw  are  of  his  approaching  end  many 
months  before,  and  though  among  them 
were  several  distinguished  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  (piestiori  him,  at  the  last,  as  to  the 
consolations  of  his  philosophy,  'riius  he 
wrote  faithfully,  yet  tenderly,  to  the  philo¬ 
sophic  skeptic,  just  six  days  before  his 
death: — 

•My  dear  Sir, — Last  Friday  I  received 
youralfectionaic  farewell,  and  tlierel’oro  melan¬ 
choly  letier,  which  disabled  me  from  sending 
an  iinmediaie  answer  to  it,  as  I  now  do,  in  hopes 
this  may  yet  find  you,  not  much  opj.ressed 
with  pain,  in  the  land  of  the  living.  1  need 
not  tell  you,  that  your  corrections  are  all  duly 
attended  to,  as  every  particular  shall  be  that 
you  desire  or  order.  Nor  shall  I  now  trouble 
you  with  a  long  letter. 

‘Only,  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two,  to  which  I  am  prompted,  you  will  believe 
me,  not  from  a  foolish  or  fruitless  curiosity,  but 
from  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  who  had  spent  a  long  life  in  philo¬ 
sophic  inquirietJ,  and  w’ho,  upon  the  extreme 
verge  of  it,  seems,  even  in  tliat  awful  and  crit¬ 
ical  period,  »o  possess  all  the  ^towers  of  his 
mind  in  their  full  vigor,  anti  in  unahateil  traii- 
qiiilliiy. 

‘  1  am  more  particularly  led  to  give  you  this 
trouble,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  your  late  let¬ 
ters,  wherein  you  say,  ‘  It  is  an  idle  Iking  in  ns 
to  be  concerned  alxntt  any  thing  that  shall  hap¬ 
pen  after  our  death  ;  yel  this,’  you  added,  ‘  is 
natural  to  all  men.'  Now,  1  would  eagerly 
ask,  if  it  is  natina!  to  all  men  to  he  interested 
in  futurity,  does  not  this  strongly  indicate  that 
ll^r^pxisience  will  be  protracted  beyond  this 

‘  Do  you  now  believe,  or  suspect,  tliat  all  the 
pow  ers  ami  faculties  of  your  own  mint),  which 
you  have  cultivated  with  so  much  care  and 
success,  will  cease  and  be  extinguished  with 

your  vita!  breath  ? 

‘  Our  soul,  or  immaterial  part  of  us.  some 
say,  is  able,  when  on  the  brink  of  dis.<olniion 
to  lake  a  glimpse  of  I’uluriiy ;  ami  lor  that 
reason  I  earnestly  wish  to  have  your  last 
ihonghts  on  this  itnporiant  subject 

‘I  know  you  will  kindly  excuse  tins  singular 
application  j  a:.d  believe  that  1  wish  you,  liv- 
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ing  or  dying,  every  happiness  that  our  nature 
is  capalde  of  enjoying,  either  Iiere  or  hereaf¬ 
ter  ;  being,  with  the  most  sincere  e.steem  and 
atfeciion,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours.’ 

Mr.  Burton,  the  editor  of  the  present 
‘  1/ife,’  observes,  that  ‘  this  letter,  if  ever  it 
reached  him  for  wlnun  it  was  designed,  must 
have  <loue  so  too  late  to  receive  au  answer. 
But  if  he  did  peruse  it,  wiili  his  miud  so 
collected  and  clear,  yet  so  close  on  the 
point  of  being  severed  from  those  objects 
of  literary  ambition  which  had  been  its 
chief  glory  and  occupation,  how  valuable 
would  have  been  the  first  thought  that 
passed  across  it,  when  the  great  question 
was  brought  so  distinctly  before  his  under¬ 
standing.’ 

c5 

Thus  closed  the  brilliant  career  of  this 
great  philosopher,  the  result  of  all  whose 
.>^ttidies  was  a  metaphysical  j)hilosophy 
which  inauifeslly  tended  to  dilVuse  univer¬ 
sal  skepticism;  an  ethical  system  which 
tended  to  weaken  virtue  and  strengthen 
vice ;  a  history  of  his  country,  which, 
thouah  well  written,  was  a  tissue  of  mis- 
representations,  designedly  ititended  to  sully 
the  glory  both  of  patriotism  and  heroism, 
and  to  reprove  the  resentment  of  mankind 
against  tyrants  and  arbitrary  power. 

Let  ns  now  take  the  other  side  of  the 
proposed  contrast,  and  fix  upon  the  salient 
points.  David  Nasmyth  was  a  moral  re- 
fornter  and  philanthropist  from  his  youth,  a 
philosopher  of  ilte  best  and  purest  class. 
I! is  career  was  much  shorter  than  that  of 
Ilume,  but  it  was  all  devoted  to  the  irn- 
proventent  of  the  intellect,  the  heart,  the 
character,  and  condition  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  was  no  mere  speculator  in  ethics,  but  a 
sturdy  practitioner. 

His  life  was  spent  neither  in  construct- 
iiio-  nor  demolisbiug  theories,  which  when 
constructed  or  demolished  add  nothing  to 
the  virtue  of  actions,  or  the  strength  of 
conscience.  The  philosopher  spent  his 
long  life  in  refining  upon  princiiiles  and 
ideas,  till  truth  itself  evaporatetl  in  his  phi¬ 
losophic  alembic,  or  became  so  subtilized 
that  he  doubted  whether  he  held  it  him¬ 
self,  or  whether  any  one  else  could  as¬ 
certain  its  existence.  The  philanthropist 
surely  was  the  truer  disciple  ol  the  Induc¬ 
tive  Bliilosophy,  and  pursued  it  to  better 
purpose.  He  grappled  with  things  as  they 
ire,  and  possessed  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  causes  of  human  misery,  against 
which  he  brought  to  bear  all  the  resources 
of  strong  good  sense,  heroic  firmness,  in- 
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vcnlive  jienius  and  a  benevolent  heart. 
The  degraded  and  suffering  condition  ol 
human  nature  presented  to  his  energetic 
and  comprehensive  soul  a  grand  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  all  liis  energies.  This  was 
noble,  self-renouncing,  and  worthier  ot 
perpetuation  in  perennial  brass,  or  monu¬ 
mental  marble,  than  all  the  achievements 
of  David  liunie.  The  ruling  passion  of 
the  philosojiher  was,  probably,  the  love  of 
fame,  and  it  was  ‘  strong  in  death  ;*  and 
next  to  this  was  the  love  of  wealth.  Self 
was  uppermost  in  all  he  wrote  and  all  he 
did,  and  yet  he  was  neither  an  envious, 
vicious,  nor  unamiable  man.  'I'he  philan¬ 
thropist’s  sphere  was  as  far  above  that  of 
the  philosopher,  as  a  moral  nature  is  above 
mere  intellect.  Me  proceeded  to  his  great 
work  of  improving  his  species  with  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  the  tenderness  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  heart,  the  purity  of  a  saint,  and  the 
devotedness  of  a  martyr.  Mis  magnanimi¬ 
ty  was  not  limited  even  by  his  own  powers, 
for  he  aimed  at  large,  almost  universal, 
schemes  of  usefulness,  with  no  resources  of 
his  own,  save  such  as  pertained  to  a  schem¬ 
ing  head,  a  loving  heart,  and  an  inflexible 
will.  Jt  may  be  said,  that  he  accomplished 
those  schemes  to  a  wonderful  extent,  and 
set  them  fairly  on  the  road  to  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  Yet,  in  the  literary  sense  of  the 
term,  he  would  be  described  as  utterly 
destitute  of  genius;  though  no  philosopher 
of  the  Utilitarian  School,  or  any  other,  ever 
evinced  a  bolder  genius  for  great  and  phi¬ 
lanthropic  enterjirises,  or  greater  skill  in 
executing  what  he  designed.  True,  he 
wrote  no  philosophy,  yet  he  possessed  and 
evinced  it  in  his  intuitive  perceptions  of 
the  true  and  the  fair :  he  composed  no  po¬ 
etry,  and  yet  he  enacted  scenes  surpassing 
fable,  and  possessed  an  imagination  which 
was  thrilled  with  rapturous  joy,  or  agoniz¬ 
ing  grief,  amidst  the  dramas  of  real  life 
with  which  he  was  hourly  surrounded  :  he 
constructed  no  schemes  of  etchical  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  he  had  discovered  the  purest,  and 
extensively  promoted  the  best :  he  em¬ 
ployed  no  time  in  analyzing  the  human  un¬ 
derstanding,  or  anatomizing  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  he  came,  like  the  skillful  sur¬ 
geon,  opportunely,  to  cut  off  the  diseased 
part,  and  to  administer  the  elixir  of  life  to 
the  drooping  spirit;  he  wrote  no  histories 
of  his  country,  and  probably  understood 
little  of  its  political  economy  ;  and  yet  he 
’  more  effectually  subserved  social  improve¬ 
ment,  and  individual  happiness,  by  his  plans 
and  personal  labors,  and  is  accomplishing 
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more  at  this  hour,  than  if  he  had  followed 
his  namesake  to  the  arena  of  philosophical 
speculation,  and  had  acquired  an  equal  or 
superior  fame.  Mis  name,  while  he  lived, 
was  little  I- nown  to  his  own  counirymen, 
ami  never  heard  of  in  foreign  nations;  and 
yet  it  stands  recorded  higher  in  the  list  of 
benefactors  to  the  human  race,  commands 
a  more  aflectionate  reverence  in  the  hearts 
of  the  good,  and  will  be  more  permanently 
embalmed  for  future  ages,  than  that  of  the 
man  of  philosophy,  whose  renown  once 
tilled  the  civilized  world. 

This  eminent  philanthropist  may  be  said 
to  have  lived  and  died  in  comparative  pov¬ 
erty.  He  had  no  revenues  to  dispense,  and 
yet  he  opened  and  directed  perennial  springs 
of  benevolence,  which  have  fertilized  thou¬ 
sands  of  desert  fields,  and  made  fruitful  in 
virtue  and  benevolence  tens  of  thousands, 
where,  but  for  the  energies  of  his  genius, 
nothing  would  have  been  brought  forth  but 
briars  and  thorns.  The  fields  that  he  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  the  seeds  that  he  planted,  are 
still  producing  fresh  and  progressive  har¬ 
vests.  Thousands  have  blessed  his  name 
who  understood  neither  his  philanthropy  nor 
his  philosophy ;  and  thousands  more  are 
I  reaping  the  fruits  of  both,  who  never  heard 
of  his  name,  and  never  will  hear  of  it,  till 
they  reach  that  blessed  immortality,  where 
they  will  be  permitted  to  trace  the  causes  of 
their  felicity  through  its  human  agents  up 
to  its  Divine  source.  Yet  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  who  has  thus  improved  human  under¬ 
standings  which  he  probably  could  not  ana¬ 
lyze,  and  purified  human  hearts  which  he 
only  knew  were  human  and  depraved,  and 
by  whose  schemes  these  incalculable  bless¬ 
ings  will  be  perpetuated  through  ages  to 
come,  received  no  pension  for  his  services 
to  the  state;  but  bequeathed  a  wife  and 
family  to  be  saved  from  pauperism  by  the 
practical  influence  of  that  charity  which  he 
had  so  eminently  taught  and  practised. — 
The  philos(>pher,  however,  whose  pernicious 
skepticism  has  probably  wrecked  the  moral 
principles  of  thousands,  was  flattered  and 
rewarded  while  he  lived,  and,  when  dead, 
finds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  records  of 
fame.  But  there  is  a  better  record  than 
that  of  fame;  and  better  kept ;  where  the 
name  of  the  philanthropist  has  found  a  place, 
and  where  it  would  be  a  real  joy  to  think 
that  the  philosopher  had  found  one  also, 
however  humble. 
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From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

LIFE  OF  THE  DOST  MOHAMMED  KHAN 
OF  KABUL. 

JAfc  of  the  Do^t  Mohammed  Khan  of 
Kabul :  IV  Ifh  his  political  Proceedintrs 
towards  the  Km^lish,  Russian,  and  Per¬ 
sian  Governments,  includinir  the  Victory 
and  Disasters  of  the  British  Army  in 
Affi^hanistan.  By  Mohan  Lal,  Esq. 
Two  volumes  octavo,  with  numerous 
portraits.  London  :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  &/  Longmans. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
upon  the  Affghan  branch  of  recent  Anglo- 
Indian  history,  Mohan  Lai’s  work  will,  we 
think,  be  found  of  interest.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  that  interest  is  of  the  deepest  kind, 
as  it  lays  bare  s[)rings  of  action  and  certain 
untoward  causes  for  the  disasters  in  Atf- 
ghanistan,  which  have  not  been  hitherto 
generally  known,  nor  indeed  at  all  suspect¬ 
ed,  in  England.  The  recklessness  of  Eng- 
lish  sailors,  and  the  insults  and  outrages 
offered  by  them  to  the  women  of  savage  or 
uncivilized  tribes,  have  been  the  frequent, 
if  not  the  most  frequent,  cause  of  fatal  en¬ 
counters  with  the  natives,  and  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  a  good  understanding  and  the 
establishment  of  peaceful  and  friendly  re¬ 
lations  ;  hut  the  public  of  this  country  were 
not  prepared  to  learn  that  something  of  the 
same  sort  either  led  to  the  in<5urrection  at 
Kabul,  and  the  retreat  of  the  British  force, 
with  all  its  deplorable  consequences,  or  was 
a  main  element  in  that  unhappy  aff.iir. 
The  light  thrown  upon  this  matter,  of 
which  nothing  whatever  could  be  gathered 
from  the  Journals  of  Lady  Sale,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Eyre,  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Aff¬ 
ghan  VV'^ar,  is  an  original  and  not  the  least 
important  part  of  a  u’ork  curious  from  its 
parentage,  as  well  as  from  it4  specific  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  new  views  of  society  j)re- 
sented,  by  a  spectator,  wlu),  though  writing 
in  English,  looks  on  most  objects  with  the 
eyes,  understanding,  and  prepossessions  of 
an  oriental.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  the  early  history  of  the  Dost, 
who,  after  the  late  Ranjit  Singh,  or  per¬ 
haps  his  over-celebrated  and  warlike  son 
Akhbar  Khan,  is  the  most  remarkable  Chief 
that  has  figured  in  India  during  the  present 
century.  The  account  of  his  early  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  perils,  and  achievements,  his  roman¬ 
tic  and  chivalrous  enterprises,  and  of  his 
intrigues  and  craft,  make  up  a  strange  and 
truly  eastern  history.  A  good  deal  of  Dost 


Mohammed’s  story  was  already  known  ;  but 
many  new*  anecdotes  are  given  by  Mohan 
I..al,  which  are  not  oidy  illustrative  of  the 
able  and  heroic  character  of  the  Dost,  but 
of  the  manners  of  the  Afighans,  and  the 
condition  td‘  the  countries  in  which  he  has 
acted  and  borne  sway.  Sirfraz  Khan,  the 
father  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  was  the 
minister  of  Shah  Zaman,  the  sovereign  of 
Affghan;  and  was  murdered  through  the 
intrigues  of  another  minister,  who  had  sup¬ 
planted  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Shah, 
lie  left  twenty-one  sons  and  several  daugh¬ 
ters.;  Do.'t  Mohammed  being  his  son  by 
his  favorite  wife,  as  the  mother  of  Akhbar 
Khan  is  now  said  to  be  his  favorite  wife 
and  prime  counsellor.  His  large  family 
conne.vions  were  to  the  crafty,  able,  and 
ambiiious  Di>st,  at  once  a  source  of  strength 
and  also  of  trouble;  but  not  of  w’eakness, 
for  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  weak 
about  him.  One  of  his  amiable  or  human¬ 
izing  traits  was  reverence  for  the  metnory 
of  his  father.  We  are  told  that 

As  soon  as  Dost  Mohanune<l  Khan  gained 
distinction,  and  became,  chief  of  Kabul,  he 
stamped  the  following  verse  on  the  coin,  and 
thus  honored  and  gave  permanence  to  the 
name  of  his  affectionate  lather : — 

“  Simo  tila  bo  shams  o  qnriiar  miMlahad  iiaved.*’ 

“  V’a(|  le  ravaj  Sikliai  Piiyaodali  Khan  rasiil.” 

“  Silver  and  gold  give  the  happy  tidin"^  to  son 
and  moon  that  the  tune  has  arrived  lor  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  Pa^anduh  Khan’s  coin.” 

It  would  certainly  be  wonderful  if  SaiTraz 
Khan  could  hear  with  his  own  ears  that  his 
enterprising  son  Dost  Mohammed  had  become 
as  celebrated  as  one  of  the  kings,  and  that  the 
ambassadors  of  the  British,  the  Hussian,  the 
Persian,  and  the  Turkistan governments  w’aited 
in  his  courts. 

'Fhe  Dost  was  trained  by  the  stern  disci¬ 
pline  of  adversity.  Of  his  early  years  we 
find  this  account;  which,  if  not  minutely 
accurate,  must  be  sub-^lantially  true,  as 
Mohan  Lal  has  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
acciuiring  information,  and  even  while  in 
Kabul  began  to  gather  materials  and  write 
his  Life  of  the  Dost.  His  papers  were  in¬ 
deed  seized  and  lost,  but  the  facts  were 
deeply  imprinted  upon  his  memory. 

Although  the  Sardar  Do.‘:t  Mohammed 
Khan  received  kindness  and  honor  from  his 
principal  brothers,  as  the  Vazir  Fatah  Khan, 
&.C,,  yet  being  born  from  a  mother  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  creed,  and  not  of  a  high  Afi’ghan  family, 
he  was  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the 
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Other  brothers,  who  boasted  that  they  were 
descended  from  pore  and  noble  parents.  On 
several  occasions  the  jealousy  of  the  brothers 
threw  him  into  all  the  distresses  of  poverty. 
His  dependents  and  horses  have  often  jrassed 
nights  and  days  without  a  piece  of  bread  for 
the  liunuin  being  or  a  blade  of  grass  for  the 
hor.'ies. 

In  spite  of  this  cheerless  state  of  life.  I)o*t 
Mohajiimeil  Khan  never  departed  from  tlie 
prirseverance  td'  his  mind,  ccjinbined  as  it  was 
with  all  the  external  appearances  of  sincerity, 
and  real  internal  hypocrisy.  He  was  trying 
to  gain  ascendency  by  all  rnetins  possible,  and 
therefore,  in  return  for  all  the  animosity  of  his 
jealous  brothers,  his  behaviour  towanls  them 
was  at  all  times  civil  and  obliging.  This 
sometimes  rimde  them  exceedingly  ashamed 
of  their  own  conduct,  and  at  llie  same  time  as¬ 
tonished  at  his  sujierior  wisdom  and  mtinage- 
ment.  His  sweet  words  were  supported  by 
flattery,  and  he  showed  himself  regardless  of 
Unit  respect  which  his  own  ;ige  was  entitled  to 
receive  from  liis  younger  brothers,  who  were 
prosjieron.s  while  himself  was  poor ;  and  by 
these  means  he  had  cretited  and  orgtini/.cd 
such  sound  schemes  for  his  own  success  that 
none,  could  dare  to  hope  to  cinnihihite  him.  1 
have  heard  with  my  own  ears  from  the  Siir- 
dar  Dost  Mohammed  Khati,  that  he  had  gone 
without  food  I’or  three  or  four  days  successively, 
and  several  nights,  after  taking  ordy  a  morsel 
of  dry  bread  or  a  handlul  of  lialfl'ried  grain: 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  had  often  laid  him¬ 
self  down  on  the  bare  ground,  making  the 
stone  his  pillow;  and  also,  having  no  means 
to  maintain  servants,  he  had  many  times  sad¬ 
dled  his  own  horse.  While  his  heart  was 
woumlcd  with  these  painful  wants,  his  conver¬ 
sation  was  always  relreshed  by  a  lively  wit 
and  a  smiling  countemince,  leaving  behind  an 
impres.sion  of  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  the 
chiefs  under  his  brothets. 

The  Sardar  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  was 
excessively  fond  of  drinking,  and  carried  it  to 
an  extreme  excess.  It  is  said  that  he  has  emp¬ 
tied  several  dozens  of  bottles  in  one  night,  and 
did  not  cease  from  drinking  until  he  w'as  quite 
intoxicated,  and  could  not  drink  ii  drop  more. 
He  has  often  b(*come  senseless  with  drinking, 
and  has  on  that  account  kept  himself  cotilim  d 
in  bed  during  many  days.  He  has  been  often 
seen  in  a  stJiteof  stupidity  on  horseback,  tmd 
having  no  turban,  but  a  skull-cap  on  his  head. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  early  companions 
of  the  Sardar  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  and 
continued  by  his  own  mouth,  that  he  had.  and 
still  has,  an  extr.aordinry  taste  for  music. 
When  pleased  with  drinking  wine,  he  has  ol- 
ten  sung  ballads  and  played  upon  the  l»a- 
bab,”  a  kind  of  fiddle.  His  intimnte  fr;end 
and  supporter  was  Giiolam  Khan  Popuiz.ii ; 
and  both  these  persons  w’erc  considered  in  All- 
ghanistan  the  first  players  on  the  ‘‘  Rabah.” 
The  fori  of  Nanchi  was  the  favorite  seat  where 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  formed  his  pleasure 
parties . 


[Not. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  ti  beautiful  day  in 
spring  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sardar  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan,  named  Mohammed  Afzal 
Khan,  drank  wine  with  his  younger  brother, 
.Mohammed  Aklibar  Khan,  and  both  of  them 
met  him  drunk.  He  was  incensed  at  their 
conduct,  and  determined  to  punish  them.  He 
seized  and  bruised  them  severely;  atui  iitlast, 
taking  them  up  to  the  roof,  threw  them  down 
on  stony  ground,  by  which  he  had  nearly  en¬ 
dangered  their  existence.  On  tiiis,  his  favorite 
wife,  the  mother  ol* Mohammed  AkhbarKhan, 
who  i.s  wi.ser  than  the  other  wives  ol‘  the  Sar¬ 
dar,  was  informed  of  the  dangerous  state  of 
her  son.  She  went  to  her  husband,  and  stal¬ 
ed  tliat  he  himsell’  is  desirous  of  drinking, 
while  lie  punishes  the  sons,  and  persuades 
them  to  the  contrary;  and  tiiatthisis  not  just, 
as  the  wise  of  I'ormer  days  have  saiil,  that  a 
sou  cannot  well  inherit  the  property  unless  he 
lollows  the  exatnj)le  of  Ids  father,  anil  tluit, 
consequently,  they  imitateil  him  in  drinking. 
Hearii'g  these  words  from  the  lips  ol'liis  favor¬ 
ite.  the  Sardar  felt  ashamed,  and  llien  swore 
not  to  drink  wine  any  more. 

The  chiels  in  Ailghanistan  do  not  value  ed¬ 
ucation  as  the  first  quality,  for  they  must  only 
know  howto  ride,  fight,  cheat,  and  lie;  and 
whoever  excels  in  these  acquirements  gains 
the  renown  of  the  lime.  Amonerst  the  sons  of 
Sarf’raz  Khan,  the  brothers  ol‘  the  Atnir  Dost 
Mohammed,  few  knew  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  Titeir  early  life  was  spent  in  poverty, 
danger,  treachery,  and  bloodshed  ;  hut  when 
they  came  to  power,  the  constant  sight  of  the 
orders  .'submitted  by  the  Mirzas  (Secretaries) 
lor  their  signature  at  last  enabled  them  to  read 
plain  writing.  Mehardil  Khan,  one  of  the 
Ciuandhar  chiefs,  qualified  himself  more  than 
the  others.  He  composed  poetry,  and  ntade 
himself  distinguished  by  his  literary  taste  in 
I’er.sia;  yet  tiicre  ;ire  some  of  his  brother 
chiefs  who  can  neither  write  nor  read.  The 
Amir  Dost  .Mohammed  Kluin  learned  the 
‘Hlorari  ”  ordy  at  the  nteridian  of  Ins  glory, 
and  i\ayab  Amir  Mohammed  Akhundzadah 
was  his  tutor.  However,  his  local  knowledge, 
and  the  information  he  possesses  in  ancient 
and  modern  history,  in  proverbs,  and  in  ad¬ 
ventures,  as  well  as  in  the  administration  of 
various  distant  kingdoms,  will  not  fail  to  show 
him  as  being  well  stored  with  extraordinary 
talents  and  science.  He  speaks  Persian,  Pash¬ 
to,  Turkish,  Panjabi,  and  the  Kashntir  lan¬ 
guages. 

Many  very  bad  instances  of  the  extortion 
and  even  cruelty  of  the  Atnir  are  related, 
and  also  of  the  ititrigues  of  his  harem,  and 
the  crooked  methods  of  adding  to  his 
wealth  and  the  number  of  his  wives  and 
slave  girls.  This  altogether  forms  very  cu¬ 
rious  reading;  but  is  iess  weigitty  than  the 
detail  of  some  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the 
conspiracy  and  revolt  of  the  A  Afghan  chiefs, 
wbicli,  tliough  long  whispered  about  in  In- 
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diati  circles,  arc  only  now  first  laid  before 
the  liritish  public,  Molnn  l/il  i^ives  the 
lon:i  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  took  a 
share  in  the  insurrection,  and  describes  the 
various  schemes  they  formed  to  expel  the 
British  ;  but  the  introduction  to  his  narra¬ 
tive  of  t'le  disgraceful  proceedings  in  Kabul  { 
previous  to  the  outbreak,  is  all  that  at  pres- ! 
ent  concerns  us,  painful  as  it  is  to  see  tlie 
names  of  Burnes  ami  others  in  any  way 
broil rrhl  into  (lucstion. 

r>  * 

Before  I  commence  the  narrative  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  I  led  compelled  to  touch  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  whidi  has  so  ofien  been  talked  of.  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  tlic  circles  of  the  high  authorities 
botli  in  Fairope  and  in  India.  This  is  a  most 
unjust  and  niisrej)re>ented  accusation  agriin^it 
Sir  Alextintler  Biirnos,  for  intriguing  with  the  j 
ladies  of  Abdullah  Khan,  the  Achakzai  chief. 

I  know  well  that  the  exposure  of  the  truth  on 
this  subject  wilt  causii  the  animosity  of  many 
persons  towards  me;  but  I  fed  assured  lh:it 
the  vindication  of  the  character  of  that  de¬ 
ceased  officer  in  a  just  cause,  and  lliat  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty,  will  not  cause  that  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  impartial  and  pure  mind.  However, 

1  shall  not  mention  the  names  ol'  the  ])ersonp. 
and  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  how  far  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Btirnes  was  to  be  blamed  in  this  matter, 
which  sadly  terminated  in  tlie  loss  of  his  life 
on  tile  fatal  morning  of  the  lid  of  .November. 

Abdallah  Khan  Ackzai  could  not  bear  tlie 
treatment  we  gave  to  the  chiefs  vvfien  they  vis¬ 
ited  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  They  were  kept 
wailing  for  hours  near  the  door-keeper,  and 
then  referred  to  me.  as  he  did  not  like  to  see 
them,  for  fear  of  being  supposed  desirous  of 
inlerl'ering  with  the  business  of  the  Knvoy,  as 
he  not(‘.s  himself  in  these  words: — “1  am 
iianlly  to  he  blamed,  for  1  have  no  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  why  shonlil  I  work  ?”  In  the  mean 
time  onr  old  friend  Fhokar  Sliikarpuri,  a  hro 
ker  in  KahnI,  had  some  claim  fortieht  against 
Abdullah  Khau  ;  and  to  show  his  own  influ¬ 
ence,  he  asked  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  to  give 
film  two  of  his  attending  servants  (peons)  to  | 
go  with  the  message  to  the  chief  that  he  must 
pay  immediately  his  debt.  The  Achak/ii 
chief  justly  replied  that  his  allowances  and 
followers  are  diminished,  and  that  he  cannot 
pay  his  creditor  in  one  sum.  Again  the  pe¬ 
ons  went  with  the  broker  with  fresh  orders 
tfiat  he  must  sell  his  horses  to  pay  his  debt, 
and  not  tliink  to  show  himself  a  great  man. 
They  spoke  to  him  with  some  sharp  words  and 
in  an  insolent  tone;  and  of  course  no  AlVghari 
chief  would  bear  iusulU  even  ihougli  his 
head  was  jilaced  in  danger.  Neither  did 
Abdullah  Khan  forget  tlie  disgraceful  conduci 
of  llie  bearers  and  the  tone  of  tfieir  message: 
nor  did  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  drop  from  his 
memory  tliai  the  Achakzai  chiet’  never  wait¬ 
ed  upon  him,  nor  acted  as  ordered  ;  and  lienee 
it  came  that  their  mi.'junile  standing  grew 
daily  stronger.  ^ 


After  a  few  days  one  of  the  favorite  concu¬ 
bines  of  Ahiliillah  Khan  lel’i  Ids  liouse,  a  d 
took  slielter  in  the  house  of  a  ^  Sabah  liOg’  * 
residing  between  his  house  and  the  Cbaiidaul. 
lie  could  not  get  fier  hack  through  poliie  ap¬ 
plications  to  that  officer,  and  he  therefore  sent 
Ids  nephew  to  complain  to  Sir  Alexander 
fSurnes.  He  did  not  wish  to  write,  lull  ordered 
one  of  his  peons  to  go  with  tfie  compl  dnant,  and 
res  (ire  the  lady  to  him  if  she  is  there.  On  his 
ajiproaching  the  house,  she  was  concealed, 
and  the  gentleman  of  the  house  turned  furious, 
and  aeensed  the  Ackzai  ol'  a  false  complaint, 
notwithstanding  they  saw  her  rnnning  into  ihe 
buck  room.  They  returned  lo  Sir  Alexander 
fim-nes.  who,  instead  of  giving  soft  words  to 
die 'Pilferer,  said  angrily  tluit  he  was  making 
I’alse  accusations  agaiiot  Saha!)  Log,”  and 
then  turned  him  out  of  the  presence. 

An  ither  case  was  sindlarly  brought  to  the 
notice  ot  onr  antliorities.  A  gentleman  who 
bad  t;iken  up  his  quarters  at  the  house  of  the 
Navab  Jalibar  Khan  won  the  heart  of  Ifie  ta- 
j  vorile  lady  of  Ids  neighbor  Nazir  Ali  Moham¬ 
med  ;  and  she,  crossing  the  wall  liy  the  roofi 
came  to  him.  Tlie  Nazir  waited  upon  me, 
ami  I  reported  the  circumstance  to  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der  Burnes  while  the  defendant  was  breakfi^st- 
ing  with  him.  He  of  course  denied  having 
ever  seen  the  lady ;  on  which  the  Nazir  was 
dismissed,  and  1  myself’  was  always  disliked 
from  that  day  by  that  gentleman  for  reporting 
that  fact.  The  Nazir  tiieti  complained  to  the 
minister  of  the  King,  and  he  sent  us  a  note  de¬ 
manding  the  restoration  of  the  fair  one.  The 
constable  saw  fier  in  the  house,  and  gave  his 
testimony  to  tins  as  a  witness;  but  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Burnes  took  Ihejiart  of  his  countryman, 
and  gave  no  justice.  One  night  the  very  same 
gentleman  was  coming  from  the  Bala  Hisar, 
and  abused  the  constable  for  challenging  him  ; 
and  next  day  stated  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
that  he  was  very  ill  used,  on  w’hich  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Burnes  got  the  man  dismissed  by  the 
King.  The  lady  was  openly  sheltered  at  the 
house  of  the  same,  gentleman  after  sometime, 
aiul  came  to  India  under  the  jiroiection  of  his 
relatives,  Nazir  Ali  Mohammed  and  the  con¬ 
stable  (Ilaznr  Khan  Kotval)  never  forgot 
these  acts  ol’  injustice  of  Sir  Alexander  lUirnes, 
and  thus  they  were  stimulated  to  join  with 
Ahdullaii  Khan  Achakzai,  and  *to  strike  the 
tir.-:i  blow  in  revenging  themselves  on  that 
otficer. 

A  ricli  merchant  of  Nanchi,  near  the  city, 
had  two  years  previously  fallen  in  love  wilh  a 
lady  at  Ilirat,  and  after  great  pains  and  exor¬ 
bitant  expense  he  married  her,  and  placed  her 
under  the  jirotection  of  his  relations  while  he 
went  on  to  Bokhara  to  transact  his  commercial 
husines.s.  In  the  absence  of  the  hnsbaml  a 
Enropearr  suhordinaic  to  the  staff  officer  con- 
trivv-d  her  escaj-.e  to  his  residence  in  the  can- 
ronment.  The  vvrcicfied  man,  on  hearing  this 
catastrophe,  left  all  his  merchandise  unsold, 


*  All  the  English  were  addressed  after  this  name. 
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LITE  OE  THE  DOST  MOHAMMED  KHAN  OF  KAUFL. 


and  haptenctl  hack  to  Kabul ;  arul  there  were 
no  bounds  to  his  tears  an<l  luelaiicholy.^  He 
complained  to  all  the  authorities,  and  ofiettui 
a  very  large  sum  to  the  King  to  have  his  lair 
wife  restored  to  him;  but  she  was  not  oiven 
up.  He  at  last  sat  at  the  doorof  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  and  declared  that  he  had  resolv¬ 
ed  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  starvation. 

When  th;it  authority  tippeared  partly  deter¬ 
mined  to  order  the  lady  to  be  given  to  her 
lawful  hushand.  she  was  secretly  removed  to  a 
house  in  the  city.  Hereupon  the  envoy  ap¬ 
pointed  two  of  his  orderly  men  to  ettter  the 
house,  and  to  give  her  into  the  charge  of  the 
plaintilf;  but  now  the  very  otTicer  who  had  ol- 1  his  brother,  and  those  who  were  subordinate 
fended  Nazir  Ali  Mohammed  and  Hazar  |  to  him,  had  Kashmerian  females  in  ^heir  ser- 


[Nov. 

and  it  was  the  partiality  of  Sir  Alexander 
Hornes  to  his  friends  in  these  circumstances 
which  made  him  obnoxious  to  dislike,  and 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  chiefs,  who  for¬ 
merly  looked  upon  him  as  their  old  friend  and 
guardian.  It  was  not  he  wlio  committed  him¬ 
self  in  any  sort  of  intrigue  ;  but  yet  it  was 
his  duty  to  restore  the  ladies  to  their  relations, 
and  not  to  sacrifice  his  public  name  and  duty 
through  any  private  regard  to  his  IViends, — 
who,  in  return,  never  contradicted  the  accusa¬ 
tions  which  were  attached  to  him  personally 
instead  of  to  them.  All  of  those  fri<*nds  knew 
well  that  Major  Leach,  Sir  Alexander  Buriies, 


Khan  Kotval  came  to  Sir  Alexander  and 
begiied  him  to  pacify  the  Elnvoy,  which  he 
agreed  to  do.  Oti  this  a  sum  of  four  hundred 
or  five  hundred  rupees  was  otfered  to  the  hus¬ 
band  if  he  will  give  up  his  claim  to  his  wife; 
and  Sir  Alexander  Humes  emjiloyed  Nayab 


vice,  ever  since  he  jiroceeded  on  a  mission  to 
Kabul;  and  no  just  man  will  deny  this,  and 
allow  that  thpy  were  persons  to  intrigue  with 
the  ladies  in  Kahiil.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes, 
indeed,  bitterly  sulTered,  or  I  may  say  lost  his 
j  life,  for  the  faults  of  others,  as  far  as  he  ap- 


Sharifarid  Hayat  Q,uaflahbashi  to  persuade  ,  pears  concerned  at  all  iti  such  intrigues, 
the  poor  husband  of  the  lady  to  accept  these  j  Exasperated  and  disgraced  as  the  chiefs 
terms,  stating  that  otherwise  lie  will  incur  the  !  felt  by  tlie  whole  line  of  conduct,  they  resolved 
displeasure  of  that  authority.  The  poor  man  j  first  to  attack  the  house  of  Sir  Alexander 
had  no  remedy  but  to  fly  to  Turkishtan,  with- 1  Burnes. 
out  taking  the  above-mentioned  sum.  When! 

her  paramour  was  killed  during  the  retreat  of  j  The  details  of  the  horrible  catastrophe 
our  forci;^6  Ironi  Kahul.slie  was  also  niunli-rt-cl  „r  Kal.ul,  so  ofieii  related,  will  oiiee  more 
by  dm  Gbazis,  willi  Ibe  remuant  ol  our  sol-  ,  |,„ercst  in  the 

diers  who  had  succeeded  in  making  their  way  I  .  r  m  i  i 

forcibly  as  far  asGandumaUb.  i  '""'I'l''  'tavrative  of  Mohan  Lai,  an  anxious 

Two  other  oentlemen  lived  opposite  to  the  :  ^Peeddor  and  a  sniferer  in  these  con, pi, cat- 
house  of  the  Navab  Mohammed  Zaman  ‘ '»  e  may  add,  that  lie  speaks 
Khan,  and  (Inddos  Klnin,  and  wrought  a  j  ttt  warm  terms  ol  Sir  \\  illiam 

change  nj»on  the  alfections  of  their  respective  |  Maciiaghtcn,  whose  memory  has  not  been 
favorites.  When  all  crnleavors  failed  to  get  j  too  delicately  treated  by  other  contempora- 
ihern  back,  the  good  N’avah  wrote  a  civil  note  j  j-y  writers.  'Die  adventures  and  perils  of 
to  the  posses..or  of  his  fair  one.  saying  that  1^^  Lai  l.imself  after  the  retreat,  and 

himselt  hail  no  need  lor  her,  and  that  he  (ilie  ;  i  i  .  •  i  •  i  o 

I-  .  ,  X  I  1  I  ..  1  ,  r  -  while  he  remained  a  prisoner,  are  brietiy 

Englishman)  had  better  keep  her  lor  ever.  !  i  •  i  •  i 

That  gentleman  having  now  heen  joined  hv  \  '***”  modestly  related,  and  are  not  without 
his  own  wife  has  at  length  left  her.  I  think,  iii  i  interest.  The  portraits  of  all  the  leading 
an  unprovided  and  destimte  condition.  But  j  characters  that  figure  in  t!ic  narrative, 
the  Ollier  one.  belonging  to  (Inddos  Khan,  is  j  whether  native  or  British,  give  additional 
well  and  respectably  treated  by  lier  paramour,  jiiijxrcsl  to  the  relation  of  their  exploits. 

who  bus  inu.le  u  will  lo  suy  tlmi  kI.c  wu.*  ,o  „„  and  bauobly 


claim  his  property  in  case  of  his  death,  in  pr  j- 
ference  lo  anv  of  his  own  relatives. 


coiMiteiiaiice  of  the  Dost,  and  the  yet  more 


M.,  ,  »ui  II  t  iheaiitiful  features  of  his  more  gallant  and 

ir  Ahmad  Khan,  brother  of  Abdullah  I ..  4.11  i-i  ^  •  -r 

Khan  Achakzai,  was  returning  from Uuandhar  i‘=‘"“’"s  .son,  Akhhar  Khan,  one  qne.siions  if 


to  marry  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  engaged 
a  long  time  before  in  Kabul.  On  his  arrival 
near  Ghazni,  he  heard  from  his  friends  that 
■he  had  left  the  roof  of  her  parents,  and  taken 
fihelter  in  the  house  ol'  a  “  JSahab  Log  ”  He 
was  incensed  beyond  all  description,  but  could 
not  show  his  face  in  Kabul ;  wherefore  he  turn¬ 
ed  back  from  the  road,  and  afierw’ai  ds  joined 
his  brother  in  the  insurrection,  in  order  to 
gain  his  '•evenge  upon  us;  and  the  woman  is 
now,  I  think,  left  unprovided  at  Lodiannah. 

These  instances  of  gallantry  in  the  gentle¬ 
men,  with  numerous  casi'.s  olTlie  same  nature, 
were  disgracel’ul  and  abhorrent  lo  the  habits 
and  to  the  pride  of  the  people  whom  we  ruled; 


iliese  arc  llic  crafty  and  cruel  though  brave 
and  clever  men  that  they  are  described  lo 
be,  and  wliicli  too  many  of  llieir  acts  pro¬ 
claim  them. 
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From  the  Briiiih  Uuarteriy  Review.  memory  preserved  (otherwise  than  by  his 

LIFE  OF  WOLLASTON,  THE  PHILOSO-  «'vn  works)  only  by  one  or  two  meagre  and 
■  PHEll.  unaiithenticated  sketches,  which  scarcely 

tell  more  than  that  he  was  born,  lived  some 
(1.)  Tkr,  liakerinn  Ijccturc  for  O/i  sixty  years,  published  certain  papers,  and 

a  oifthod  of  rnulvring  Platiiia  malleable,  died. 

By  W.  II.  Wollaston,  M.D.,  V.P.R.S.  W^ith  the  exception  of  some  faint  and  im- 
(2.)  Pliilo.'ioplucal  Transactions  for  perfect  glimpses  of  an  austere  taciturn  soli- 

A  Description  of  a  Microscopic  Doublet  ^  perfecting  wonderful  discoveries  in 
On  a  mctlv  (I  of  comparing  the  Light  of^  a  laboratory  hernjetically  sealed  against  all 
the  Sun  with  that  oj  the  Fixed  Stars;  intruders,  we  learn  almost  nothing  of  the 
On  the  Water  of  the  Mediterranean,  individuality  of  the  worker.  A  few  anec- 
By  W.  II.  W'^OLLASTON,  M.D.,  V.P.li.S.  dotes,  incidentally  preserved  in  the  lives  of 

some  (»f  his  contemporaries,  contain  nearly 
William  Hyde  Wollaston,  one  of  the  all  that  has  been  published  concerning  his 
ablest  and  most  renowned  of  English  chem-  personal  history. 

ists  and  natural  philosophers,  was  born  We  have  been  informed  that,  soon  after 
August  6,  176(),  and  died  in  December,  Wollaston’s  death,  all  the  documents  and 
1H‘2H.  Seventeen  years  have  passed  away  materials  necessary  for  his  biography  were 
since  his  death,  and  yet  no  biograjihy  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  w’ell 
appeared,  although  he  has  as  wide  a  repu- 1  qualified  for  the  task  of  writing  it.  The 
tation  among  men  of  science  as  Sir  Hum- '  expected  work,  however,  has  not  appeared, 
phrey  Davy,  of  whom  lives  innumerable !  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress 
have  been  written.  This  has  in  part  arisen  !  has  been  made  towards  its  production.  We 
from  the  comparatively  retired  life  which  j  trust  that  the  idea  of  publishing  a  life  of 
Wollaston  led,  and  the  reserve  and  austeri- i  Wollaston  has  not  been  abandoned,  and 
ty  of  his  character.  He  was  not,  like  his  Uhat  we  shall  yet  see  his  personal  history 
great  contemporary,  a  public  lecturer  to  a  ;  placed  on  permanent  record, 
highly  popular  institution,  and  thereby  an  Meanwhile,  we  think  we  shall  do  our 
object  of  interest,  not  only  to  men  of  readers  a  service,  by  bringing  before  them 
science,  but  likewise  to  students  of  literii-  such  a  sketch  of  the  philosopher,  as  the 
ture,  and  even  to  people  of  fashion.  His  |  scanty  materials  at  our  disposal  enable  us 
life  was  spent  in  his  laboratory,  from  which  .  to  furnish.  Imperfect  and  fragmentary  as 
even  his  intimate  friends  were  excluded;  '  it  necessarily  is,  it  will  give  them  some  idea 
and  the  results  of  his  labors  were  made  <»f  a  very  remarkable  man.  An  expe- 
known  only  by  essays,  published  for  the  j  rienced  crystallographer  can  tell  from  a  few 
most  part  in  the  'Fransactions  of  the  Royal  ;  sandlike  grains,  or  a  single  detached  and 
Society  of  L<indon.  His  liiscoveries,  how- 1  rounded  angle,  that  the  crystal  of  which 
ever,  were  so  many,  and  of  so  important  a  they  once  were  parts  was  a  perfect  cube,  a 
kind,  and  made  his  name  so  widely  kno'vn,  1  many  siiled  prism,  or  a  symmetrical  pyra- 
that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  no  biogra-  \  mid.  The  geologist  can  infer  from  a  tooth 
phy  of  him  has  yet  appeared.  'Fwo  of  his'  or  claw  much  concerning  the  whole  animal 
publications,  the  one  containing  the  de- j  to  which  it  belonged.  We  trust  that  our 
scription  of  his  reflecting  goniometer,' the  |  readers  will  in  like  manner  be  able  to  piece 
other  explaining  a  process  by  which  platina  I  our  biographical  fragments  together  into 


may  be  rendered  malleable,  would  alone  I  ‘  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite;*  and 
have  entitled  Wollaston  to  a  place  in  the  !  that  they  will  find  the  palamiitologist’s  guid- 
roll  of  natural  philosophers  worthy  of  ing  mottos,  ‘  F]x  ungue  Leonem,’  ‘  E.x  pede 
lengthened  remembrance.  Had  he  been  a  Herculem,’ lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
Cierman,  some  patient,  painstaking,  fellow-  they  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  megatheria 
countryman  would  long  ago  have  put  on  among  men  of  science, 
record  all  that  coidd  be  learned  concerning  William  Hyde  W  ollaston  belonged  to  .i 
his  personal  history.  Had  he  been  a  French-  Staffordshire  family,  distinguished  for  seve- 
man,  an  eloquent  Dumas  or  Arago  would  ral  generations  by  their  successful  devotion 
have  read  his  eloge  to  the  assembled  men  to  literature  and  science.  His great-grand- 
of  science  of  the  French  capital,  in  Ian-  father,  the  Rev.  W'illiain  VVollaston,  was 
guage  acceptable  to  the  most  learned,  and  author  of  a  work  famous  in  its  day,  enti- 
intelligible  to  the  most  unscientific  of  men.  tied,  ‘  'Fhe  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated.’ 
His  fate  as  an  Englishman  is,  to  have  his  His  father,  the  Rev.  Francis  W'ollaston,  of 
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Chiselliurst,  in  Kent,  from  liis  own  observa¬ 
tions,  made  an  extensive  catalogue  of  llie 
northern  circumpolar  stars,  vviiich,  with  an 
account  of  the  instruments  employed,  and 
tables  for  the  reductions,  was  published  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  ‘Fasciculus  Aslronomicus,’ 
in  1800. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  the  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  astronomer,  and  of  Althea 
Hyde,  of  Charter-house  scjuare,  London. 
He  was  one  of  seventeen  chddren,  and  was 
born  at  East  Dereham,  a  village  some  six- 
teen  miles  from  Norwich,  on  the  0th 
of  August,  1700.  After  the  usual  pre¬ 
paratory  education,  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  entered  at  Cains  College,  where  he 
made  great  progress.  '  In  several  of  the 
sketches  published  of  him,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  senior  wrangler  of  his  year ;  but  this 
is  a  mistake,  arising  out  of  the  fact,  that  a 
person  of  the  same  surname,  Mr.  Francis 
Wollaston,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  gained 
the  first  place  in  1783.  Dr.  Wollaston  did 
not  graduate  in  arts,  but  took  the  degree  of 
M.B.  in  1787,  and  that  of  M.D.  in  171)3. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  Cains  College  soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  and  continued  one 
till  his  death.  At  Cambridge  he  resided 
till  1781),  and  astronomy  appears  to  have 
been  his  favorite  study  there,  although  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  at  this  lime,  as  at 
a  later  period,  he  was  very  catholic  in  his 
scientific  tastes.  He  probably  inherited  a 
predilecli»)n  for  the  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  his  father,  and  it  was  increased 
by  his  intimacy  with  the  late  astronomer 
royal  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Brinkley,  now  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  and  with  Mr.  Pond,  Ibrmerly  as¬ 
tronomer  royal  of  Greenwich,  with  whom 
he  formed  a  friendship  at  Cambridge  which 
lasted  through  life. 

In  1781),  he  settled  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
in  Sufi\)lk,  and  commenced  to  practice  as  a 
physician,  but  with  so  little  success,  proba¬ 
bly  on  account  of  the  peculiar  gravity  and 
reserve  of  his  manner,  that  he  soon  left  the 
place  and  removed  to  London.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded,  however,  no  better  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  Soon  after  reaching  it,  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
curred  in  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  Wal- 
laston  became  candidate  for  the  office  of 
physician  there.  The  place  was  gained, 
however,  by  his  principal  opponent.  Dr. 
Pemberton,  ‘  who,  it  is  said,  eitlier  by  supe¬ 
rior  interest,  or,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
by  his  more  pleasing  and  polished  manners, 
gained  the  situation.’  It  is  added  in  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  notices  of  VV'ollaston,  ‘  that  on 
bearing  of  his  failure,  in  a  fit  of  pique,  he 
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declared  that  he  would  abandon  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  never  more  write  a  prescription, 
were  it  for  his  own  father.’  3'his  statement 
must  be  received  vvith  hesitation.  So  staid 
and  sedate  a  person  as  Wollasttm  was,  is 
not  likely  to  have  given  utterance  to  the 
hasty  and  intemperate  expressions  attributed 
to  him;  and  so  prudent  a  man  would  not 
have  bound  himself  by  a  rash  vow  to  aban¬ 
don  his  profession,  unless  he  had  seen  the 
prospect  ofoccupying  himselfmore  pleasant¬ 
ly  and  profitably  in  another  way.  This  ac¬ 
count,  indeed,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
another;  which  is  so  far  authentic,  and  enti¬ 
tled  to  greater  credibility,  that  it  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  report  of  the  council  of  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  presented 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  in  18*21).  In  the 
obituary  notice  of  Wollaston,  given  in  that 
report,  it  is  mentioned,  ‘  that  he  continued 
to  practise  in  London  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1800,  w  hen  an  accession  of  fortune  de¬ 
termined  him  to  relinquish  a  profession  he 
never  liked,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to 
science.’ 

He  had  no  occasion  to  regretthe  change 
even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  only 
one  in  which  his  abandonment  of  medicine 
was  likely  to  have  injured  him.  His  pro¬ 
cess  hir  rendering  crude  platina  malleable, 
which  conferred  so  great  a  service  on  ana- 
lytical  chemistry,  to  said  to  have  brought 
him  more  than  thirty  thousand  |)ounds,  and 
he  is  alleged  to  have  made  money  by  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  minor  discoveries  and  inventions. 

The  remainder  of  Wollaston’s  life  must 
be  referred  to  in  terms  like  to  those  in 
which  the  sacred  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  finishes  his  brief  record  of  each 
Jewish  king  :  ‘  Now  the  rest  of  his  acts  and 
his  deeds  first  and  last  are  written  in  the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.’  — 
What  the  book  of  the  Jewish  kings  is  to 
their  lives,  the  archives  and  records  of  the 
Royal  Society  are  to  our  scientific  men. — 
Dr.  Wollaston  became  a  fellow  of  that  soci¬ 
ety  ill  1793,  and  was  made  second  secretary 
in  180().  He  was  for  many  years  vice-pre¬ 
sident,  and  in  1820,  between  the  death  of 
Sir  J.  Banks  and  the  election  of  Sir  11.  Da¬ 
vy,  he  occupied  the  president’s  chair. — 
'riiere  were  not  a  few  indeed,  among  the  in- 
lluenlial  members  of  the  society,  w  ho  would 
have  preferred  him  to  Davy  as  permanent 
chairman  ;  but  Wollaston  having  signitied 
his  fixed  intention  to  decline  competition, 
•rave  the  whole  weight  of  his  inllueiice  to 
Davy,  and  the  latter  w  as  elected. 

His  communications  to  the  Royal  Socie- 
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ty  are  thirty-nine  in  niimher,  and,  alonjx  ^ 
with  his  contrihutions  to  other  scientific ; 
journals,  refer  to  a  jjreater  variety  of  topics  j 
than  those  of  any  other  Eiifrlish  chemist,  not ' 
exceptiiifT  Cavendish.  In  addition  to  essays  ' 
on  strictly  chemical  subjects',  they  include  ' 
papers  on  important  questions  in  aslrono-j 
my,  optics,  mechanics,  acoustics,  inineralo-! 
<Ty,  crystallo2raphy,  physiology,  pathology, 
and  botany,  besides  one  on  a  ipiestion  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fine  arts,  and  several  de¬ 
scribing  mechanical  inventions. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  certain  of  the  more  important  , 
of  these  papers,  discussing  tliem,  .however, 
not  in  their  chronological  order,  but  accord-' 
inff  to  a  classified  list. 

Five  are  on  questions  of  physiology  and 
pathology,  and  do  not  admit  of  popular  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  most  curious  of  these  is  a  pa¬ 
per  on  *  Semi-decussation  of  the  optic 
nerves,’  and  single  vision  with  two  eyes. — 
Besides  its  interest  as  a  scientific  essay,  it 
is  important  as  having  been  occasioned  by 
speculations  concerning  the  cause  of  a  re¬ 
markable  form  of  blindness  from  which 
Wollaston  sulfered,  during  which  he  saw 
‘only  half  of  every  object,  the  loss  of  siglit 
being  in  both  eyes  towards  the  left,  and  ofl 
short  duration  only.’  'I’his  peculiar  state  of  j 
vision  proved  in  the  end  to  have  been  .symj)- j 
tomatic  of  a  disease  of  the  brain,  of  which  j 
he  died.  ! 

Eight  or  nine  papers  are  on  optics,  but 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  them.  ' 

Wollasti>n  published  two  papers  on  astro  j 
nomy,  one  ‘  On  a  Method  of  Comparing  the  | 
Light  of  the  Sun  with  that  of  the  Fixed  ! 
Stars,’  of  which  we  can  only  give  the  title  ;  I 
the  other  is,  ‘  On  the  Finite  FiXtent  of  the  | 
Atmosphere,’  and  is  one  of  the  most  inte-  I 
resting  physical  essays  on  record.  It  was  i 
published  in  .lanuary,  18"2’2,  in  the  May  pre- , 
ceding  which,  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun’s  disc  took  jilace.  Wollaston  was  in¬ 
duced  in  consequence  to  make  observations 
on  this  rare  and  interesting  phenomenon. — 
None  vif  the  larger  observatories  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  suitable  instruments  for  watch¬ 
ing  it;  but  our  philosopher,  with  that  sin¬ 
gular  ingenuity  both  in  devising  and  in  con¬ 
structing  apparatus  which  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  find  to  have  been  one  of  his  great 
characteristics,  succeeded  by  a  few'  happy 
contrivances  in  making  a  small  telescope 
completely  serve  the  purpose.  His  special 
object  in  watching  the  passacre  of  Venus, 
was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  sun  has 
an  atmosphere  like  that  of  the  earth.  He 


satisfied  himself  that  it  has  not,  and  embo¬ 
died  his  results  in  the  paper,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  a  very  curious  attempt  to  decide  a 
most  difficult  chemical  problem  by  reference 
to  an  astronomical  fact.  The  chemical 
(juestion  is,  do  the  elements  of  compounds 
consist  of  indivisible  particles,  or  atoms,  or 
do  they  not  ?  It  is  a  branch  of  the  great 
problem  which  has  occupied  physics  and 
metajihysics  since  the  dawn  of  speculation, 
in  vaifi  attempts  to  decide  either  way,  viz., 
is  matter  finitely  or  infinitely  divisible? — 
Our  author  undertakes  to  show',  not  only 
that  this  ditficully  may  be  solved,  but  that 
:  in  fact  it  was  solved,  tiiough  no  one  was 
aware  of  it,  as  early  as  the  discovery  of  the 
telescope,  and  Galileo’s  first  observation  of 
the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  moons. 

His  mode  of  reasoning  is  as  follows.  If 
our  air  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  par¬ 
ticles,  then  as  these  are  known  to  be  self- 
repulsive,  there  can  he  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  its  expansion.  It  will  spread  out  into 
'  .‘space,  on  every  side,  and  be  found  surround- 
I  ing  each  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

I  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atmosphere  con¬ 
sist  of  a  finite  number  of  molecules  or  atoms, 
it  will  find  a  limit  at  no  great  di«<tance  from 
the  earth.  For  the  force  of  repulsion  be¬ 
tween  the  atoms  will  rapidly  diminish  as 
they  recede  from  each  other,  till  it  become 
insufficient  to  oppose  the  countercacting force 
of  gravity.  The  air  will  then  cease  to  ex¬ 
pand,  and  present  a  rt>w  of  bounding  mole¬ 
cules,  prevented  from  falling  towards  the 
earth  by  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  be¬ 
tween  it  and  them,  and  from  receding  from 
the  earth  by  their  own  weight.  The  con¬ 
clusion  from  this  reasoning  is,  that  if  astro¬ 
nomy  can  show  that  any  one  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies  has  not  an  atmosphere  of  the  same 
nature  as  ours,  chemistry  will  be  entitled, 
and  indeed  compelled,  to  infer,  first,  that 
our  atmosphere,  and  then  that  all  matter, 
consists  of  finitely  divisible  particles  or  true 
atoms. 

The  a.«tronomical  problem  is  easily  and 
speedily  solved.  The  moon  is  too  near  us, 

!  to  permit  of  observations  of  the  necessary 
kind  being  made,  as  to  her  possession  of  an 
atmosphere  similar  in  constitution  to  ours; 
but  according  to  telescopic  ob.servation,  she 
is  a  naked  globe.  The  phenomena  present¬ 
ed  when  Venus  or  Mercury  passes  close  to 
the  sun,  certify  that  he  has  no  atmosphere 
like  that  of  the  earth  ;  but  his  high  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  its  possible  effect  on  an  atmos¬ 
phere,  if  he  have  one,  somewhat  lessen  the 
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value  of  tlie  fact.  Jupiter,  however,  and 
his  five  moons,  admit  of  observations  which 
make  it  certain  that  our  aerial  envelope  has 
not  reached  to  tiiat  heavenly  body.*  When 
his  satellite.s  suffer  eclipse  by  passing  behind 
him,  they  appear  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth,  j 
to  move  across  his  disc  till  they  reach  its  edge, 
when  they  instantaneously  disappear.  When 
they  reappear,  after  moving  round  him,  they 
emerge  in  a  moment  from  behind  his  body, 
and  start  at  once  into  full  view.  Had  Ju¬ 
piter  an  atmosphere  like  ours,  the  occulta- , 
lion  of  his  satellites  would  not  occur  as  it  is  | 
observed  to  do.  Our  sun,  when  he  sinks  ] 
below  the  horizon,  remains  visible  to  us  by 
the  light  bent  up  or  refracted  to  our  eyes, 
through  the  transparent  air,  and  twilight 
slowly  darkens  intonight.  In  like  manner, 
long  before  the  rising  sun  would  be  seen,  if 
our  globe  were  naked,  the  air  sends  up  his 
rays  to  our  eyes,  and  he  becomes  visible. — 
If  Jupiter  had  an  atmosphere  like  that  of 
the  earth,  each  of  his  moons,  instead  of  dis¬ 
appearing  at  once  behind  his  disc,  would 
e.\hibit  a  twilight  recession,  and  slowly  wane 
away.  When  it  returned,  it  would  be  seen 
much  sooner,  after  being  lost  sight  of,  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  would  gradually  wax 
brighter  and  brighter  till  it  came  fully  into 
view.  In  other  words,  the  atmosphere  of 
Jupiter  would  send  back  the  light  (»f  the  sa¬ 
tellite  to  us,  after  the  latter  disappeared  be¬ 
hind  the  planet;  and  would  send  forward 
that  light  before  the  moon  reappeared.  Wol¬ 
laston  shows  that,  in  the  case  last  supposed, 
the  fourth  satellite  would  never  be  eclipsed, 
but  would  remain  visible  when  at  the  very 
back  of  the  planet. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  earth’s  atmo.s- 
phere  is  limited,  and  according  to  Wollas¬ 
ton  it  is  ciiually  sure  that  matter  is  only 
finitely  divisible. 

The  paper  we  are  discussing  excited 
great  attention  among  men  of  science  ;  and 
for  a  long  period,  though  few  implicitly  as¬ 
sented  to  the  validity  of  the  argument,  no 
one  appeared  able  to  detect  any  fallacy  in 
its  reasoning.  It  was  commented  on  by 
Faraday,  Graham,  Turner,  and  Daubeny, 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  argument  is 
based,  noton  the  fact  of  the  heavenly  bodies  Ijick- 
ing  atmospheres,  w'hich  sonm  of  them  may  pos¬ 
sess,  but  on  their  wanting  atrnosplieres  of  the 
nature  as  onrs.  We  cannot  apply  chemistry  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  or  ilie  oth¬ 
er  gases  of  our  atmosphere,  envelopedistant  globes, 
but  we  can  bring  optics  to  discover  wttether  a  pow¬ 
er  to  refract  light  such  as  our  air  possesses,  exists 
around  any  of  these  spheres  From  the  text  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  such  power  has  been  observed  in 
any  case. 
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as  an  important  contribution  to  chemistry; 
and  referred  to  by  Dumas  as  the  only  at- 
tetnpt  which  had  been  made  in  modern 
times  to  decide  by  physics  the  question  of 
the  finite  or  infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 
More  recently,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
fact  that  the  atmosphere  is  limited  will  not 
justify  the  conclusion  which  Wollaston  de¬ 
duced  from  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dumas,  follow’- 
ing  out  the  views  of  Foisson,  that  the  low 
temperature  which  is  known  to  prevail  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  may 
be  such  at  its  boundary  as  to  destroy  the 
elasticity  of  the  air,  and  even  to  condense 
it  into  a  liquid  or  freeze  it  into  a  solid. 
The  outer  envelope  of  our  atmosphere  is 
i  thus  supposed  to  be  a  shell  of  frozen  air. 

If  this  view  be  just,  our  atmosphere  is  lim¬ 
ited,  not  because  it  consists  of  atoms,  but 
simply  because  a  great  cold  prevails  in  its 
upper  regions. 

Professor  Whewell  has  shown  that  VV'ol- 
laston  was  not  entitled  t*)  assume  that  the 
law  which  connects  the  density  of  the  air 
with  the  com[)ressing  fi)rce  is  the  same  at 
the  limit  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  suggests  a 
difterent  law  which  may  prevail,  and  which 
would  terminate  the  atmosphere  without 
the  assumption  of  atoms. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  that 
though  all  Wollaston’s  postulates  'were 
granted  him,  they  would  only  entitle  him 
to  infer  that  the  atmosphere  consists  of  a 
finite  number  of  repelling  molecules.  To 
establish  this,  is  to  establish  nothing.  We 
are  still  on  the  threshold  of  the  argument. 
Each  molecule  su[)plies  as  good  a  text 
whereon  to  discuss  the  question  of  divisi¬ 
bility,  as  the  whole  atmosphere  out  of 
which  it  was  taken.  The  point  which 
most  of  all  demanded  proof,  namely,  that 
the  molecule  was  an  atom,  was  the  very 
one  which  VV'ollaston  took  for  granted. 

Beautiful,  then,  and  certain  as  are  the 
artronomical  facts  brought  to  light  by  Wol¬ 
laston,  they  supply  no  decision  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  divisibility  of  matter.  That  pro¬ 
blem  still  presents  the  same  two-fold  aspect 
of  difficulty  which  it  has  ever  exhibited.  If 
we  affirm  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible, 
we  assert  the  apparent  contradiction,  that 
a  finite  whole  contains  an  infinite  number 
of  parts.  If,  pressed  by  this  difficulty,  we 
seek  to  prove  that  the  pans  are  as  finite  as 
the  whole  they  make  up,  w-e  fail  in  our  at¬ 
tempt.  We  dan  never  exhibit  the  finite 
factors  of  our  finite  whole ;  and  the  so-call- 
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ed  atom  always  proves  as  divisible  as  the 
mass  out  of  which  it  was  extracted,  riiiity 
and  infinity  must  both  be  believed  in;  but 
here,  as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge, 
we  cannot  reconcile  them. 

The  greater  number  of  Wollaston’s  strict¬ 
ly  chemical  papers,  with  the  exception  of 
those  referring  to  pl#siology  and  patholo¬ 
gy,  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  points 
connected  with  the  chemistry  of  the  metals, 
lie  was  the  discoverer  of  palladium  and 
rhodium,  once  interesting  only  as  chemical 
curiosities,  but  now  finding  important  uses 
in  the  arts.  He  discovered,  also,  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  columbium  and  tantalum.  He  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  existence  of  me¬ 
tallic  titanium  in  the  slags  of  iron  furnaces ; 
and  he  is  the  deviser  of  the  important  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  platina  is  rendered  malleable. 
He  published,  also,  analyses  of  meteoric 
iron,  and  showed  that  potash  exists  in  sea 
water. 

The  majority  of  the  essays  in  wliich  these 
discoveries  were  made  known,  are  of  too 
limited  and  technical  a  character  to  admit  j 
of  notice  in  the  pages  of  our  journal. 
There  is  one  of  them,  however,  that,  ‘  on  i 
a  process  by  which  platina  may  be  render¬ 
ed  malleable,’  which  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  a  word  of  explanation. 

It  must  seem  curious  to  a  general  read- 
er,  that  much  value  should  be  attached  to 
a  mere  metallurgical  process,  however  in¬ 
genious.  He  will  be  further  perplexed  by 
learning  that  the  Royal  Society,  passing 
over  Wollaston’s  claims  to  reward,  as  the 
author  of  important  speculative  and  pure¬ 
ly  scientific  papers,  selected  this  essay  as 
the  object  of  their  special  commendation. 
The  strong  worils  used  by  the  council  of 
the  Society  are,  ‘  Your  council  have  deem¬ 
ed  themselves  bound  to  express  their  strong 
approbation  of  this  interesting  memoir  by 
awarding  a  royal  medal  to  its  author,  and 
they  anticipate  with  confidence  a  genei'al 
approbation  of  what  they  have  done.’  It 
may  help  the  reader  to  understand  why  the 
paper  in  question  is  esteemed  so  highly  if 
he  be  made  aware  of  the  following  facts. 

Among  other  bodies  which  the  alchemists 
of  the  middle  ages  thought  it  possible  to 
discover,  and  accordingly  sought  after,  was 
a  Universal  Solvent,  or  Alkahest  as  they 
named  it.  This  imaginary  fluid  was  to 
possess  the  pow’er  of  dissolving  every  sub¬ 
stance,  whatever  its  nature,  and  to  reduce 
all  kinds  of  matter  to  the  liquid  form.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  these 
ingenious  dreamers  to  consider,  that  what 
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dissolved  every  thing,  couhl  be  •preserved 
in  nothing.  Of  what  shall  we  construct 
the  vessel  in  which  a  fluid  is  to  be  kept, 
which  hungers  after  all  things,  and  can  eat* 
its  way  through  adamant  as  swifily  as  wa¬ 
ter  steals  through  walks  of  ice?  A  univer- 
sal  solvent  must  re<)uire  an  ecpially  univer¬ 
sal  non  solubile  in  which  it  may  be  retained 
for  use. 

The  modern  chemist’s  desire  has  lain  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  his  al¬ 
chemical  forefather.  It  is  the  non  solubile, 
not  the  solvent,  that  he  has  sought  after, 
and  Wollaston  supplied  him  with  that  in 
malleable  platina.  Long  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  chemical  analyst 
found  the  re-agents  he  had  occasion  to 
make  use  of,  alkahests  or  universal  solvents 
enough,  for  the  vessels  in  w  hich  he  could 
contain  them  For  the  greater  number  of 
purposes,  glass  and  porcelain  resist  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  action  of  even  the  strongest 
acids,  alkalies,  and  other  powerful  solvents. 
In  some  cases,  however,  they  are  attacked 
by  these,  and  cannot  be  employed  in  accu¬ 
rate  analysis.  Whenever,  moreover,  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  bodies  to  a  high  tempe¬ 
rature  along  with  active  re-agents,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  fusion  of  minerals  with  al¬ 
kalies,  |)orcelain  can  seldom  be  employed, 
and  is  often  worse  than  useless. 

It  was  in  vain  that  chemists  had  recourse 
to  silver  and  gold,  as  substitutes  for  the  in¬ 
sufficient  clay  in  the  construction  of  their 
crucibles.  'I’hese  metals  n)elt  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  temperatures,  and  before  a  suffi¬ 
cient  heat  can  be  attained  to  fuse  the  more 
refractory  substances  enclosed  in  thetn,  they 
run  into  liquids,  and  the  crucible  and  its 
contents  are  lost  in  a  useless  slag. 

In  consequence  of  this  insufficiency  of 
his  tools,  the  analytical  chemist  was  brought 
to  a  complete  stand.  Whole  departments 
of  liis  science  lay  around  him  unexplored 
and  unconquered,  tempting  him  by  their 
beauty  and  their  promise.  He  could  only, 
however,  fold  his  arms  and  gaze  wistfully 
at  them,  like  a  defeated  engineer  before  a 
city  which  his  artillery  and  engines  have 
failed  to  subdue. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Wollaston  came 
forward  to  put  a  new  weapon  into  the  hands 
of  the  chemical  analyst.  Several  years  be¬ 
fore  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
scattered  grains  of  a  brilliant  metal  had 
been  found  in  the  sands  of  certain  of  the 
South  American  rivers.  To  this,  from  its 
resemblance  to  silver,  or  in  their  language 
Plata,  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Pla- 
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tina,  or  little  silver.  This  meinl  was  found  i 
to  resist  the  action  of  nearly  every  substance  i 
except  A(jna  Re^^ia  ;  to  softer  no  change,} 
^nor  to  Ih  cone  rusted  hy  protracted  expo- ' 
sure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  and  to  be  perfectly  | 
infusible  by  the  most  powerful  forge  or  fur-' 
nace. 

Here  then  was  a  substance  for  the  chetn- i 
ist’s  crucible,  could  a  method  of  working  I 
it  only  be  discovered.  But  the  very  pro-' 
perties  which  made  its  value  certain,  if  it  i 
were  wrought  into  vessels,  forbade  its  being  ’ 
easily  fashioned  into  them.  It  occurred  in  ; 
nature  only  in  small  grains  which  could  not  | 
be  melted,  so  that  it  was  impossible,  as  with  ; 
most  other  metals,  to  covert  it  into  utensils' 
by  fusion.  Neither  was  it  [)ossibie  by  ham¬ 
mering  to  consolidate  the  grains  into  con¬ 
siderable  masses,  so  that  vessels  could  be 
beaten  out  of  them,  for  the  crude  metal  is 
very  itnpure.  Accordingly,  it  happened, 
that  for  years  after  the  value  of  platina  had 
been  discovered,  it  could  not  be  turned  to 
account.  Whole  cargoes  of  the  native 
metal,  although  it  is  now  six  times  more  j 
costly  than  silver,  are  sai<l  to  have  lain  un-  '. 
purchased  for  years  in  London,  before  W  ol-  j 
laston  devised  his  method  of  working  it. 

That  method  was  founded  upon  the  pro¬ 
perly  which  platina  po.ssesses  of  agglutinat¬ 
ing  at  a  high  temperature,  though  not  melt¬ 
ed,  in  the  way  iron  does,  so  that,  like  that  J 
metal,  it  can  be  welded,  and  difterent  pieces  j 
forged  into  one.  This  projierty  could  not, 
however,  be  directly  applied  to  the  native  j 
grains  owing  to  their  impurity  and  irregu-  j 
larily  in  form. 

Wollaston  commenced  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  aqua  regia  ;  purified  it  whilst  in 
solution  from  the  greater  number  of  accom¬ 
panying  substances  which  alloyed  it ;  and 
then,  by  the  addition  of  sal  ammoniac, 
precipitated  it  as  an  insoluble  compound 
with  chlorine  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 
When  this  conqmund  was  heated,  these  bo¬ 
dies  were  dissipated  in  vapor,  and  left  the 
platina  in  the  slate  of  a  fine  black  powder, 
which  was  further  purified  by  washing  with 
water. 

It  was  only  further  necessary  to  fill  a 
proper  mould  with  this  powder  well  mois¬ 
tened,  and  to  subject  it  to  powerful  com¬ 
pression.  By  this  process  the  powder  co¬ 
hered  into  a  tolerably  solid  mass,  which  was 
gently  heated  by  a  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to 
expel  the  moisture  and  give  it  greater  tena¬ 
city.  It  was  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
iuiensest  heat  of  a  wind  furnace,  and  ham¬ 
mered  while  hot,  so  as  completely  to  agglu- 
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tinate  its  particles,  and  convert  it  into  a 
solid  ingot.  This  ingot  or  bar  could  then 
be  flattened  into  leaf,  drawn  into  wire,  or 
submitted  to  any  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  most  ductile  metals  are  wrought. 

We  have  passed  over  unnoticed  many 
practical  minutiae  essential  to  the  success 
of  Wollaston’s  j)r(j#<‘ss.  'I'lie  reader  is 
more  concerned  to  know  that  the  platina 
crucible  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  rapid  improvement  which  chemistry  has 
recently  undergone,  and  that  it  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  instrument  in  the  laboratory.  Tho 
costliness  of  the  metal  has  not  forbidden 
its  ap|)lication  to  manufacturing  operations 
even  on  the  largest  scale.  In  the  oil  <d  vit¬ 
riol  works,  stills  of  platina  are  made  use  of 
for  ilistilling  sulphuric  acid,  each  of  which, 
though  holding  only  a  few  gallons,  costs 
above  a  thousand  jiounds.  A  coinage  of 
platina  was  introduced  into  the  Russian  do¬ 
minions,  which  possess  valuable  supplies  of 
its  ores;  but  though  roubles  aud  other  coins 
struck  ill  it,  occasionally  reach  this  country 
as  curiosities,  we  understand  that  the  coin¬ 
age  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  imperial  go¬ 
vernment,  in  constiiucnce  of  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  that  occur  in  the  value  of  the  metal. 

Ill  our  own  country,  from  the  great  con- 
snmjilion  of  platina  in  chemical  processes, 
its  value  has  rapidly  risen  even  within  the 
last  few  months;  but  it  is  constantly  shift¬ 
ing.*  Nothing  Lilt  its  rarity  and  costli¬ 
ness  prevent  its  application  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  every  kind  of  culinary  vessel,  for 
which  its  purity,  cleanliness,  and  enduring¬ 
ness  especially  fit  it.  A  thousand  other 
uses  would  be  found  for  it,  if  it  were  more 
abiinduiit. 

Were  it  now  th.e  custom  to  honor  men 
after  death  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Wollaston’s  aslies 
would  be  consigned  to  r.  gigantic  platina 
crucible,  as  to  a  befitting  aud  imperishable 
s^mlcbrul  urn. 

Ills  other  chemical  papers  are  all  import¬ 
ant.  One  of  them,  ‘  on  the  chemical  pro¬ 
duction  and  agency  of  electricity,’  proved, 
by  singularly  insrenious  and  beautil’ni  expe¬ 
riments,  that  identity  of  voltaic  and  friction 
electricity,  which  Faraday  has  since  con¬ 
firmed  by  still  more  decisive  trials.  The 

*  I’latina  costs  at  present,  in  tl;e  state  of  ingot 
or  tiar,  Irom  30*'.  to  35.?.  {»cr  ounce,  wIiolciMiIe. 
ManufuCtured  urlicL  s  from  3*2??.  to  4tis.  per  onnee, 
a'so  wlndesale.  'I'lic  retail  prices  are  Irom  55.10 
Mis.  Iiiglier.  Virgin  silver  sells  at  5.?.  per 
ounce,  wholesale  ;  at  per  ounce,  jefail,  w  hen 
manuraciured.  tilerling  silver  is  worth  4?^.  11</. 
per  ounce. 
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others  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  atomic  i 
theory,  which  Wollaston  was  a  great  means 
of  introducing  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
chemists.  One  was  ‘  On  snperacid  and  sub¬ 
acid  salts,’  and  contained  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  c»aivincing  proofs  which  can  be 
given  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  of 
multiple  proportion,  .as  Dalton  had  an¬ 
nounced.  The  other  on  ‘A  synoptical 
scale  of  cliomical  e<juivalents,’  first  brought! 
the  laws  of  combination  within  the  reach | 
of  the  student  and  manufacturer. 

Wollaston  published  three  papers  on  the 
shapes  of  crystals,  and  on  the  mode  of  meas¬ 
uring  them.  No  branch  of  science  is  less 
inviting  to  the  general  student  than  crystal- 
lograpliy.  Nevertheless,  we  must  be  al-l 
lowed  to  refer  briefly  to  one  of  Wollaston’s  j 
essays  on  that  subject.  The  most  superb-; 
cial  sketch  of  the  philosojjher  whose  works 
we  are  considering,  would  be  inexcusably  , 
defective  if  it  passed  it  by.  j 

The  paper  w-e  refer  to  is  entitled,  ‘De-j 
scription  of  a  reflective  Goniometer,*  and,  i 
next  t^  that  containing  the  account  of  the! 
platina  process,  is  perhaps  Wollaston’s  most  1 
important  contribution  to  science.  It  isj 
much  more  dilficult,  however,  to  convey  an 
idea  of  its  value,  than  it  was  in  the  case  of 
that  essay. 

There  are  no  bodies,  perhaps,  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  crystals.  The  rarer  native  oiif  s  which 
we  name  gems,  rank  with  the  precious  me¬ 
tals  in  expressing  by  the  smallest  bulk  tlie 
greatest  commercial  value.  The  jirecious 
stones  have  been  hallowed  in  the  minds  ol 
many  from  their  earliest  days,  by  the  terms 
ill  which  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible. 
The  lavish  use  made  of  them  in  adorning 
the  dress  of  the  Jewish  high  priest ;  the 
manifold  references  to  them  in  tlie  books  ol 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  more  impassioned 
writings  of  the  old  'restainent ;  and  most 
of  all  the  sti iking  and  magnificent  way  in 
which  they  are  referred  to  by  St.  John  as 
types  of  the  glories  of  the  w'orld  to  come, 
must  satisfy  even  the  most  careless  reader 
ot  the  Scriptures,  that  God  has  marked 
them  out  as  emblems  of  indestructiKiliiy, 
rarity,  worth,  beauty,  and  purity.  Their 
appropriateness  for  this  purpose  must  strike 
every  one.  Tne  painter  has  counted  it  a 
triumph  of  his  art  to  imitate  even  imper¬ 
fectly  their  colors  and  brilliancy.  Poets 
have  all  loved  to  sing  of  them.  Beauty,  in 
every  age  and  clime,  barbaric  and  civilized, 
however  much  she  has  loved  caprice  in  other 
things,  and  has  complained  of  ennui  and 


satiety,  seems  never  to  have  tired  of  her  ru¬ 
bies  and  emeralds,  or  to  have  grown  weary 
of  admiring  her  ‘  family  diamonds.’ 

And  if  the  symbolical,  aisthetical,  ficti¬ 
tious  and  commercial  v.due  of  crystals  has 
been  great,  their  worth  to  the  man  of  science 
has  not  been  small.  'Plie  mineralogist 
counts  them  the  most  precious  treasures  of 
his  cabinet.  'J’he  geologist  defines  and 
marks  out  rocks  by  them.  The  electrician 
has  detected  curious  phenomena  by  means 
of  their  aid.  'I'he  investigator  of  the  laws 
of  heat  finds  them  of  indispensable  service 
in  studying  his  subject.  'J’he  optician  is 
indebted  to  them  for  the  greatest  generali¬ 
zation  of  his  science,  and  for  the  discovery 
of  many  of  its  most  delightful,  though  most 
intricate  departments.  Recently  they  have 
been  declared  to  present  remarkable  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  relations  to  magnet¬ 
ism.  'Pile  chemist  ermsiders  a  knowledge 
of  crystallography  absolutely  reipiisiie,  not 
merely  a.s  enaliling  him  to  identify  sub¬ 
stances  without  the  trouble  of  analyzing 
them,  but  likewise  as  unfolding  analogies  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the 
clas-ification  of  chemical  compounds.  .Me¬ 
dical  men  have  discovered  that,  in  many 
dangerous  disorilers,  crystals  show  them¬ 
selves  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  now 
study  their  shapes  with  the  utmost  care  as  a 
means  of  delecting  and  alleviating  disease. 
Finally,  the  greatest  malhemalicians  have 
counted  it  a  worthy  occupation  to  investi- 
trate  the  forms  and  geometrical  relations  of 
crystals.  We  need  only  remind  our  scien¬ 
tific  readers  of  the  labors  ot  lluyghcns. 
Young,  Fresnel,  Arago,  Brewster,  Sir  Wil 
liam  Hamilton  of  Dublin,  lierschel,  iMt  hs, 
W  eiss,  Milscherlich,  Faraday,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  multitude  of  others,  to  satisfy  theoi 
that  we  have  n(»t  overstated  matters.  ’Phe 
undulatory  hypothesis  of  light,  the  laws  of 
its  double  refraction,  and  those  of  its  polari¬ 
zation,  have  been  suggested  or  discovered 
by  observations  with  crystals.  'Phe  same 
remark  applies  to  the  laws  of  the  rtidiation 
and  polarization  of  heat,  and  with  limita¬ 
tions  might  be  extended  to  other  branches 
of  natural  philosophy.  There  is  not,  in¬ 
deed,  a  single  physical  science  which  has 
I  not  an  interest  in  crystallography. 

P’rom  this  brief  statement  it  will  appear, 
that  nearly  every  class  of  scientific  men  was 
certain  to  gain  by  the  invention  ol  an  in¬ 
strument  which  promised  greatly  to  facili¬ 
tate,  and  to  render  more  accurate,  the  study 
of  crystals.  We  will  not  say  that  the  poet, 
the  painter,  or  the  beauty  owed  WolRston 
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any  thanks.  They  did  not,  at  least,  imme¬ 
diately  ;  but  in  the  end  it  may  appear,  and 
it  would  not  perhaps  he  dilhcult  to  demon¬ 
strate,  that  they  are  all  gainers  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science.  We  return,  however,  to 
the  rellective  goniometer. 

A  goniometer,  as  its  name  implies, 
(ywriu,  ail  angle,  jutroor,  a  measure,)  is  an 
instrument  for  measuring  angles.  The  ap¬ 
pellation,  though  susceptible,  of  course,  of! 
much  wider  application,  is  restricted  to  an 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crys¬ 
tals.  Different  goniometers  were  in  use 
before  Wollaston  invented  his,  but  they  ' 
were  comparatively  rude,  and  could  only  ' 
be  applied  to  large  crystals.  This  limita¬ 
tion  of  their  employment  was  doubly  disad-  j 
vantageous.  Many  substances  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  in  minute  crystals.  In  every 
case,  small  crystals  3.Te  cftrris  paribus  more 
perfect  than  large  ones.  Wollaston’s  instru¬ 
ment  not  only  applied  to  very  diminutive 
crystals,  but  gave  more  accurate  results  the 
smaller  the  crystal  was,  provided  only  it 
were  visible.  It  was  able  to  do  tliis  Irom 
the  peculiarity  of  its  principle,  which  lies 
in  this,  that  instead  of  measuring  the  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  faces  of  a 
crystal  directly,  it  measures  the  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  rays  of  light  re¬ 
flected  from  them.  It  requires,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  only  that  the  crystal  shall  be  large 
enough  to  have  visible  faces,  and  that  these 
shall  be  sufliciently  smooth  to  reflect  light. 

When  Wollaston  published  the  account 
of  his  goniometer,  he  stated  as  an  evidence 
of  its  superiority  to  those  previously  in  use, 
that  wliereas  a  certain  angle  of  Iceland  spar 
was  reputed  to  be  of  one  hundred  and  four 
degrees,  twenty-eight  minutes,  forty  sec¬ 
onds,  it  was  in  reality  of  one  hundred  and 
five  degrees. 


It  cannot  but  seem  surprising  that  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  a  mineralogist  or 

o 


chemist,  to  know  that  the  angle  of  a  crys¬ 
tal  is  by  half  a  degree  greater  or  smaller 
than  it  has  been  supposed  to  be.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  observation  arises  out  of  the 
fact,  that  a  great  number  of  substances 
which  assume  the  solid  form  affect  perfectly 
regular  shapes,  or,  as  we  say,  crystallize. 
The  figures  which  they  thus  present  are 
not  inconstant  and  uncertain,  but,  within 
prescribed  and  narrow  limits,  are  perfectly 
fixed  and  invariable.  Common  salt,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  greater  number  of  the  metals, 
and  many  other  bodies,  when  they  occur 
as  crystals,  show  themselves  as  cubes,  or 
solid  six-sided  figures,  with  all  the  faces 
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squares,  and  all  the  angles  right  angles. 
The  well  known  doubly  refracting  Iceland 
.«par  (carbonate  of  lime)  crystallizes  in  an 
eipially  regular  and  perfect  but  different 
shape.  Its  crystals  are  si.x-sided,  hut  the 
faces  are  rhombs,  or  resemble  the  diamond 
on  a  pack  of  cards,  and  its  angles  are  not 
right  angles.  From  extended  observations 
on  the  crystalline  shapes  of  bodies,  the  im¬ 
portant  law  has  been  generalized,  that  ‘  the 
same  chemical  compound  always  assumes, 
with  the  utmost  precision,  the  same  geo¬ 
metrical  form.’  This  enunciation  of  the 
law  must  be  accepted  with  certain  impor¬ 
tant  qualifications  and  exceptions,  which 
our  limits  do  not  fiermit  us  to  dwell  upon. 
This  one  point,  however,  we  are  anxious  to 
explain  ;  the  constancy  of  form  affirmed  to 
exist  in  crvstals  does  not  manifest  itself  ‘  in 
equality  of  tlie  sides  or  faces  of  the  figures, 
but  in  the  equality  of  the  angles.’  It  is  th® 
angle,  theretbre,  and  not  the  face  of  a  crys¬ 
tal,  which  is  importuiit,  the  latter  rnop  vary, 
the  former  must  not;  hence  the  value  of  a 
goniometer,  or  angle  measurer. 

Again,  many  crystals  have  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  shape.  A  very  common  form,  for  ex- 
I  ample,  is  an  octahedron,  or  double  four- 
'  sided  pyramid,  arranged  like  two  Egyptian 
'  pyramids  placed  base  to  base.  Hut^ihough 
•  the  general  configuration  is  similar,  the  an- 
i  gles  at  which  the  faces  of  the  pyramids 
j  incline  towards  each  other  are  dilferent  in 
different  substances,  and  distinguish  each 
'  crystal  from  all  its  lei  lows.  Yet  the  differ- 
j  cnees  in  angular  inclination,  though  con- 
!  stant,  are  often  very  small ;  hence  the  im- 
!  portance  of  the  reflective  goniometer,  as 
1  enabling  the  observer  to  detect  the  slightest 
I  difference  in  angular  value  between  appar- 
,  ently  similar  crystals.  For  the  trouble  of 
!  a  tedious  analysis,  and  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
!  haps  a  rare  sub.'^tance,  we  are  thus  frequent- 
i  ly  able  to  substitute  the  simple  device  of 
measuring  the  angle  of  its  crystals. 

The  fact  has  a  general  interest,  also. 

I  To  the  law’  which  the  goniometer  has  dis¬ 
covered,  we  are  indebted  for  the  exquisite 
symmetry  and  perfection  of  shape  which 
make  crystals,  like  flow'ers,  delightful  ob¬ 
jects  merely  to  gaze  at.  They  may  be 
crushed  to  fragments,  or  dissolved  in  fluids, 
or  liquefied  by  heat,  or  dissipated  in  vapor, 
but  they  grow  up  again  like  trees  from 
their  roots,  or  flowers  from  their  seeds,  and 
exhibit  their  old  shapes  with  a  fidelity  and 
exactitude  of  resemblance,  which  no  tree  or 
flower  ever  showed  or  can  show.  W e  heard 
much  of  the  restoration  of  the  recumbent 
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warriors  in  the  Temple  church  of  London,!  lead  to  contradiction  and  confusion.  Crys- 


and  still  more  of  the  skill  shown  in  piecing 
together  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Port¬ 
land  vase;  but  all  such  restorations  are 
poor  and  faint  imitations  of  the  art  with 


lalline  form  is  now  one  of  the  first  things 
attended  to  in  classifying  chemical  substan¬ 
ces,  and  is  the  basis  of  most  of  our  attempts 
to  arrange  them  into  groups  and  natural 


which  nature  not  otdy  restores  but  repro- i  families. 

duces  the  works  of  her  chisel.  |  We  cannot  delay  on  this  curious  subject. 

Were  all  the  crystals  in  the  world  re- ;  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  announcement  by 
duced  to  dust,  in  good  time  they  would  each  !  Mitscherlich  of  the  law  of  isomorphism  at 
reappear.  The  painter  and  the  poet  would  i  once  overthrew  the  prevailing  systems  of 
not  oidy  find  the  tints,  and  play  of  color,  |  mineralogy,  and  demanded  their  complete 
and  sparkle,  exactly  as  before,  but  the !  reconstritction.  It  changed,  also,  the  as- 
mathematician  would  try  in  vain  to  discover  ;  pect  of  chemistry,  and  where  its  intlu- 
the  smallest  fractional  dilference  in  the !  ence  on  that  science  will  end  we  cannot  yet 
value  of  their  angles.  Unity  in  variety  is  1  tell. 


the  voice  of  all  nature  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  crystals,  the  unity  almost  pushes  the 
variety  aside. 

To  descend  from  these  speculations,  the 
reader  will  understand,  that  as  every  crys- 
tallizable  substance  has  an  unchangeable 
form  peculiar  to  itself,  the  crystalline  figure 


It  deserves  especial  notice,  but  has  never 
obtained  it,  in  liistories  of  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  that  he  who,  by  his  gift  of  the 
platiiia  crucible,  enabled  his  brethren  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  whole  science,  and  especially  to 
subject  every  mineral  to  analysis,  by  his 
other  sift  of  the  retlective  goniometer 


of  a  body  is  an  important  character  by !  showed  them  lu»w  to  marshal  their  discov- 
which  it  may  be  recognized  and  identified. ;  eries.  The  latter  instrument  lias  been  to 
But  this  is  the  lesser  service  which  the  the  chemist  like  a  compass-needle  or  iheod- 
refleclive  goniometer  has  rendered  to  sci-'olite  to  the  settlers  in  a  strange  countrv. 
ence.  Early  in  this  century,  a  great  Ger-!  By  means  of  it,  he  has  surveyed  atid  map- 


man  chemist,  Mitscherlich,  comparing  the 
results  obtained  by  Wollaston’s  instrument, 
with  those  procured  by  analysis,  in  the  case 


ped  out  the  territory  he  has  won,  so  that 
new  comers  may  readily  understand  the 
features  of  the  district  ;  and  has  laid  down 


of  crystalline  bodies,  discovered  a  very  '  jialhvviys  and  roads,  along  which  his  suo 
curious  and  unexpected  law.  It  appeared,!  cessors  may  securely  travel, 
that  when  substances  resemble  each  other;  A  mere  list  of  papers  is  a  dull  thing,  of 
in  chemical  characters,  their  crystalline !  no  interest  to  those  accpiainted  with  the 


forms  are  also  similar.  When  the  similarity 
in  chemical  properties  is  very  great,  the 
shapes  become  absolutely  identical.  It  is 
a  very  singular  circumstance,  which  no  one 
appears  to  have  in  the  least  anticipated, 
that  where  two  closely  allied  bodies,  such 
as  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  unite  with  the 
same  third  substance,  they  should  produce 
identical  forms  when  the  respective  com¬ 
pounds  are  crystallized.  Each  face  of  the 
one  slopes  at  the  same  angle  as  the  same 
face  of  the  other.  A  mould  *of  a  crystal  of 
the  one  would  fit  a  crystal  of  the  same  size 
of  the  other.  A  goniometer  set  at  the  an- 
gle  of  the  one,  would  exactly  measure  the 
angle  ol  the  other.  Such  crystals  are 
named  isomorphous,  a  Greek  word  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  Latin  one,  similiform,  also 
made  use  of. 

raught  by  this  law,  the  chemist,  to  his 
astonishment,  found  himself  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  chemical  analogies  by  measuring  an¬ 
gles  ol  crystals,  and  supplied  with  a  means 
of  controlling  and  explaining  the  results  of 
analyses,  which  otherwise  seemed  onlv  to 
VoL.  IX.  No.  III.  ‘^4 


papers  themselves,  and  of  little  value  to 
those  ^^ho  are  not.  The  reader,  however, 
must  bear  with  us  a  little,  whilst  we  bring 
brierty  before  him  three  other  essays  by 
Wollaston  ;  they  are  all  curious,  and, 
besides  their  intrinsic  value,  are  important 
as  illustrating  the  versatility  of  his  mind, 
and  the  singular  accuraev  of  all  his  observa- 
tions. 

One  of  them  is  on  the  interesting  and 
poetical  subject  of  ‘  Fairy  rings.’  Most 
persons  in  this  country  must  be  familiar 
with  the  circles  of  dark  green  grass  which 
are  frequently  seen  in  natural  pastures,  or 
on  ground  which  has  long  lain  unploughed. 
'I’hey  are  particularly  abundant  on  com¬ 
mons  and  in  sheepwalks,  such  as  the  chalk- 
downs  in  the  south  of  Englaml.  Their  di¬ 
mensions  are  so  great,  and  they  are  so  sym¬ 
metrical,  ami  so  much  darker  in  color  than 
the  surroumling  herbage,  that  they  never 
fail  to  attract  the  attentirm  »>f  even  tlie  most 
careless  passer-by.  These  circles  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rural  superstition  supposes  to  have  been 
I  marked  out  by  the  feet  of  faries,  whirling 
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round  in  tlieir  miduiglit  dances  ;  they  have, 
ill  coHseijuence,  been  named  fairy  rings. 
It  is  well  known,  also,  that  they  gradually 
increuife  in  dimensions  ;  in  certain  cases, 
even  by  as  much  us  two  feet  in  a  single 
year.  A  believer  in  elves  might  sujipose 
that  the  fairies,  Irom  lime  to  time,  admitted 
their  children  to  their  |)astimes,  when  they 
were  done  with  the  dancing  school  and  tii 
for  presentation,  or  in  other  w  ays  added 
new  guests  to  their  parties,  and  retjuired 
more  spacious  waltzing-ground. 

These  beautiful  and  mysterious  circles 
the  chemist  would  not  leave  to  the  poet. 
Keats  has  complained  that — 

There  was  a  glorious  rainbow  once  in  heaven  ; 
’Tis  nuniher.  d  innv  aaiongst  llie  catalogue 
Ofcouiiuon  tilings.” 

Science,  which  would  not  spare  the  rain¬ 
bow,  h.is  had  no  mercy  on  the  fairy  rings  ; 
though,  in  truth,  both  the  one  and  the  oilier 
still  are,  and  ever  will  be,  as  truly  the  pos¬ 
session  of  llie  poet  as  they  were  of  old. 
’riiere  is  no  one,  we  suppose,  who  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  poetical  rendering  of 
the  fairy  ring  ;  and  no  one,  probably,  w  ho 
does  not  at  the  same  lime  wish  to  know 
what  t!ie  scientirtc  version  is  also.  Wollaston 
furnished  us  with  the  latter,  lie  was  led 
to  form  the  opinion  we  are  about  to  state, 
by  noticing  ‘  that  some  species  of  fungi 
were  always  to  be  found  at  the  margin  of 
the  dark  ring  of  grass,  if  examined  at  the 
proper  season.’  This  led  him  to  make  more 
careful  observations,  and  ho  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  foriiiulion  of  the  ring 
was  entirely  ow  ing  to  the  action  of  the  fungi 
in  the  following  way.  In  the  centre  ol 
each  circle,  a  clump  or  group  of  toadstools 
or  mushrooms  had  once  tiourished,  till  the 
soil,  completely  exhausted  by  their  con¬ 
tinued  grow  th  on  it,  refused  to  support  them 
any  longer.  'Fhc  following  year,  accord- 
ingly,  the  toadstools  which  sprang  from  the 
spawn  of  the  preceding  generation,  spread 
outwards  from  the  original  spot  of  growth 
towards  the  unexhausted  outer  soil.  In 
this  way,  a  barren  central  place  came  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  fungi,  year  by  year 
increasing  in  diameter,  as  it  exhausted  the 
earth  it  grew  iipiHi,  and  travelled  outwards 
in  search  of  virgin  soil.  15ut  this  was  not 
all.  'rhe  toadstools,  as  they  died,  manured 
or  fertilized  the  ground,  so  that,  alliiough 
for  a  certain  period  the  place  where  they 
had  grown  was  liarren,  by-and-bye  the  grass 
riourished  there  more  luxuriantly  than  else¬ 
where,  and  manifested  this  by  its  greater 
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length  and  deeper  color.  In  this  way, 
each  circle  of  mushrooms  came  to  be  [ire- 
ceded  [)v  a  ring  of  withered  grass  and  sue- 
ceeded  by  one  of  the  deepest  verdure,  and 
as  the  one  increased  the  others  did  also. 

On  Salisbury  plain,  near  Stonehenge, 
where,  asin  a  hallowed  and  befitting  locality, 
fairy  rings  abound,  we  have  le.sted  the  truth 
of  Wollaston’s  view.  'I’iie  sides  of  the  low 
mounds  which  cover  that  plain  arc  variegat¬ 
ed  by  the  circles  in  (jiiestion.  A  few  are 
imiierfect ;  quadrants  and  semicindes  ;  the 
greater  number  wonderfully  symmetrical, 
and  to  appearance  completely  circular. 
'I'lie  latter  exhibit  w  ith  great  uniformity  the 
phenomena  which  Wollaston  describes.  A 
plot  of  grass,  resembling  in  tint  and  ap¬ 
pearance  the  ordinary  luToage  of  the  down, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  dark  green  ring 
live  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  'J'his  is  IVinged 
bv  a  lorest  of  fuiiiii,  and  they  in  their  turn 
are  bounded  by  a  circle  of  stunted,  withered 
grass,  'j'his  last  [ihenomena  was  ([uite  in 
keeping  with  Wollaston’s  theory  of  the 
origin  of  fairy  rings.  lie  observes  that 
‘  during  the  growth  of  fungi  they  so  en¬ 
tirely  absorb  all  nutriment  from  the  soil  be¬ 
neath,  that  the  herbage  is  often  for  a  while 
destroyed,  and  a  ring  ap[)ears  bare  of  grass 
surrounding  the  dark  ring  ;  but  after  the 
fungi  have  ceased  to  appear,  the  soil  where 
they  had  grown  becomes  darker,  and  the 
grass  soon  vegetates  again  with  peculiar 
vigor.’  'I'hese  views  cd’  Wollaston  have 
been  beautifully  confirmed  by  the  recent 
researches  of  IVofessor  Schlossberger  of 
rubingen,  into  the  chemical  com|)ositioH 
of  the  fungi,  by  which  it  appears  that  they 
contain  a  larger  (juautiiy  of  nitrogen,  of 
phosphates,  and  otDlher  salts,  than  any  of 
our  cultivated  vegetables.  Jn  consequence 
of  this,  they  must  exhaust  the  soil  more 
when  they  grow’  on  it,  and  tm  the  other 
hand,  fertilize  it  more,  when  restored  to  it, 
than  any  othe];  plants.  Dr.  Schlossberger 
has  accordingly  recommended  the  enqiloy- 
ment  of  the  fungi  as  manures.* 

We  conclude  this  sulqect  by  remarking 
that  our  great  poet,  who  had  an  eye  for 
every  thing,  connects  fairy  rings  and  mush¬ 
rooms  together,  almost  as  if  he  had  anticipat¬ 
ed  Wollaston.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  pa.ssage  in  the  'rempest : 

*  We  have  seen  fields  lying  fallow  in  the  south 
of  Knghind,  heeaiise,  as  \v,is  alleged,  they  yyuuld 
•.ol  hear  crops,  although  they  were  thickly  cover¬ 
ed  wiih  edihlt!  nuishroonis.  Where  the  latter 
grow  Iri'cly,  wheat,  and  the  other  grains,  are  cer- 
la  I)  to  flourish  also. 
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“  Voii  (If'my-pupppf.s,  tint  ! 
By  moonshine  «lo  the  green  sour  ringlets  make. 
W'liereof  the  ewe  not  bites  j  and  you,  whose 
pastime 

Is  to  tuake  midnight  mu.«hrooms.’' 

In  another,  and  one  of  tlie  most  curious 
of  liis  papers,  Wollaston  a<|ain  plays  the 
part  of  disenchantor  of  a  poetical  fancy. 

It  is  entitled,  ‘  On  the  a[)parcnt  direction 
of  the  Kyes  of  a  Portrait.’  Into  this  essay 
ne  cannot  enter  at  lemrth,  hut  it  deserves 
a  word  of  notice.  One  large  part  of  it  is 
occupied  in  sh(»wing  that  we  are  uncon- 
sciotisly  guided  in  our  estimate  of  the  di-j 
rection  in  whicli  tlie  eyes  of  another  arej 
turned,  not  merely  hy  the  position  of  the  j 
iris  (or  colored  circle)  and  whites  of  these! 
eyes,  but  likewise  hy  the  direction  of| 
the  concurrent  features,  particularly  those ! 
whicli  are  more  prominant,  as  tlie  nose  and  ', 
forehead.  However  unexpected  this  stale- j 
ment  may  he,  or  perplexing  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  it,  Wollaston  puts  it  out  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  least  credulous  of  his  readers  to 
deny  tlie  fact,  hy  the  plates  which  accom¬ 
pany  his  paper.  In  these  he  shows  that 
the  same  pair  of  eyes  may  he  made  to  look 
up,  or  down,  or  to  either  side,  merely  hy 
altering  the  direction  of  the  nose  and  fore¬ 
head  which  accompany  them.  In  this  pa¬ 
per,  also,  he  supplies  an  explanation  of  the 
familiar  fact,  that  ‘  if  the  eyes  of  a  portrait 
look  at  the  spectator  placed  in  front  of  the 
picture,  they  appear  to  follow  him  in  every 
other  direction.’ 

We  need  not  remind  the  reader  how 
many  allusions  are  made  to  this  optical 
phenomenon  in  the  words  of  our  poets  and 
novelists,  with  whom  it  has  ever  been  a 
favorite  engine  for  cheering,  terrifying,  or 
instructing  their  heroes.  Here,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  one  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott’s  many 
references  to  it.  When  Colonel  Everard 
visited  Woodstock  lodge,  where  an  ancient 
family  portrait  liung  upon  the  walls,  ‘  He 
remembered  how,  when  left  alone  in  the 
apartment,  the  searching  eye  of  the  old 
warrior  seemed  always  bent  upon  his,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  room  he  placed  him- 
f^ell,  and  how  his  childish  imagination  was 
perturbed  at  a  phenomenon  for  which  he 
could  not  account.’ 

It  did  not  escape  Shnkspeare.  To  take 
a  single  case.  When  Bassanio  open.s  the 
leaden  casket,  and  beholds  Portia’s  por¬ 
trait,  he  exclaims 

“  Move  tlie.«e  eyes.' 

Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion 


3Tr, 

A  beautiful  poem  of  Mr.s.  Southey’s, 

‘  On  the  removal  of  some  Family  Portraits,’ 
turns  almost  entirely  on  the  subject  we 
are  iliscussing.  'Phe  explanation  is  very 
simple.  'Phe  only  portraits  which  exhibit 
the  ubiquity  of  look  referred  to,  are  those 
which  have  the  face  and  eyes  represented 
as  directed  straight  forwards.  A  certain 
deviation  from  ab.solute  straightforwardness 
of  look  may  occur,  without  the  phenome- 
nou  disappoariu",  alihouah  in  that  case  it 
will  be  less  apparert  ;  but  if  the  face  and 
eyes  are  much  turneil  to  one  side,  it  is  not 
observed.  In  a  front  face,  the  .same*  breadth 
of  forehead,  check,  chin,  is  ilepicted 

on  either  side  of  the  nose,  considered  as 
a  middle  line.  'Phe  eye,  also  is  drawn 
with  its  iris  or  colored  ring  in  the  centre, 
and  the  white  of  the  eye  sliown  to  the  same 
extent  on  each  side  of  tlie  iris.  In  a  coun¬ 
tenance  so  represented,  if  the  eye  appear 
fixcil  on  the  spectator  when  he  stands  in 
front  of  the  portrait,  it  will  continue  to 
gaze  on  him,  from  whatever  point  he  re¬ 
gards  the  picture.  If,  for  example,  he 
place  himself  far  to  one  side  of  the  paint¬ 
ing,  the  breadth  of  the  face  will  appear 
much  diminished.  But  this  horizontal 
diminution  will  tell  on  the  whole  face 
equally,  and  will  not  alter  the  relative  posi- 
I  tion  of  its  parts.  The  nose  will  still  ap¬ 
pear  with  as  much  breadth  of  face  on  the 
one  si<le  as  on  the  other,  and  therefore 
stand  in  the  centre.  The  iris  will  still  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  breadth  of  white  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  continue  therefore  to 
show  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  eye.  The 
countenance,  in  fact,  will  still  be  directed 
straight  forward,  and  its  expression  remain 
unchanged. 

One  other  reference  will  conclude  our 
discussion  of  Wollaston’s  Essays.  The 
last  paper  we  mention  is,  ‘  On  Sounds  in¬ 
audible  to  certain  Ears.’  Its  object  is  to 
point  out,  that  while,  in  the  natural  healthy 
state  of  the  ear,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  power  of  discerning  low  .sounds,  in 
many  persons  who  are  otherwise  (piite  free 
from  deafness,  there  exists  a  total  insensi¬ 
bility  to  high  or  shrill  notes,  so  that  they 
are  quite  deaf  to  these.  'Phe  hearing  of 
different  persons  was  found  by  Wollaston 
to  terminate  at  a  note  four  or  five  octaves 
above  the  middle  E  of  the  pianoforte.  His 
own  hearing  cea.sed  at  six  octaves  above 
that  note.  Those  who  were  thus  deaf  to 
high  notes  were,  in  consequence,  ipiite  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper, 
the  cricket,  the  sparrow,  and  the  bat. 
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Willi  these  observations  Wollaston  con- 1 
iiccts  a  betiiitifiil  speculation  as  to  the  pos- 1 
sibilitv  of  insects  both  einittins  and  listen- i 
injT  to  shrill  sounds  which  we  never  liear;j 
whilst  they,  in  lihe  manner,  are  totally  deaf, 
to  the  ^jraver  notes  which  only  alfect  our  j 
ears.  3V’e  (piote  his  own  words  : —  | 

‘  The  range  oriuiman  licaring  includes  more 
than  nine  octaves,  the  whole  of  which  are  dis¬ 
tinct  to  most  e.irs,  though  the  vibrations  of  a 
note  at  tiie  higher  extreme  are  six  hundred  or  i 
seven  hundred  times  more  freipient  Ilian  those  j 
wiiicli  constitute  the  gravest  audible  sound. 

‘As  vibrations  inconijiarably  more  frequent  j 
may'  exist,  we  tnay  imagine  that  animals  like  j 
the  grylli,  (grasshoppers,  crickets,  mole  crick-; 
ets,  Ac..)  whose  powers  appear  to  commence  | 
nearly  where  ours  t(;rminaie,  may  hear  still  j 
sharper  sounds  which  we  do  not  know  to  j 
exist;  and  tiiat  there  may’ be  insects  hearinir 
nothing  in  common  with  us,  but  endued  with 
the  powt^r  of  exciting,  and  a  sense  that  hears 
the  same  vibrations  which  constitute  our  or¬ 
dinary  sounds,  but  so  remote,  that  the  animal 
which  perceives  them  may  be  said  to  possess 
another  sense,  atrreeing  with  our  own,  solely 
in  the  mevlium  by  which  it  is  excited,  and 
possibly  wholly  unallected  by  those  slower 
vibrations  of  which  we  are  sensible.’ 

This  seems  to  us  a  striking  and  beautiful  j 
idea,  and  suggests  many  thoughts,  it  is  in  ! 
a  fine  sense  a  fulfillment  of  St.  Paul’s  de¬ 
claration,  ‘There  are,  it  may  be,  so  many 
kinds  of  voices  in  t!ie  world,  and  none  of  j 
them  is  without  signification.’  | 

Sucli  is  a  most  imperfect  list  of  the  addi-j 
lions  made  by  a  single  jihiiosopher  to  the 
scientific  literature  of  our  coutitry  ;  and  he 
a  private  gentleman,  working  without  help: 
from  government  or  any  other  extrinsic  aid. 
Several  of  tlie  essays  we  have  referred  to, 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  last  year  of  the  author’s  life,  un¬ 
der  circumstances  which  invest  them  with’ 


him,  he  sjient  his  mimbcred  hours  in  dictat¬ 
ing  to  an  amanuensis  an  account  of  some 
of  the  more  important  of  them.  These 
parting  gifts  of  a  dying  philosopher  to  his 
brethren,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  bear¬ 
ing  bis  name  which  are  printed  in  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Tramsactions  for  18*21).  We  have 
placed  their  titles  at  llie  liead  of  our  article. 
Ill  one  of  them  he  makes  a  touching  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  unaccu.stomed  haste  which  lie 
had  been  obliged  to  exhibit  in  drawing  it 
up.  No  indications  of  haste,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  ill  the  essay  in  question,  or  in  any  of 
ilie  others  referred  to.  One  (d’them  is  the 
account  of  tlie  process  for  working  platina, 
and,  like  Wollaston’s  other  papers,  is  a 
model  of  what  a  physical  essay  should  be. 

These  were  not  bis  only  legacies  to  sci¬ 
ence.  Shortly  before  his  death,  lie  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
informing  him  that  he  had  that  day  invested 
in  the  name  of  the  society,  stock  to  tlie 
amount  of  TlUOO.  The  ititerest  of  this 
money  he  wished  to  be  employed  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  experiments  ill  natural  phi¬ 
losophy.  A  Wollaston  medal  is  accordingly 
given  periodically  by  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  June  before  bis  dealli,  he  was  pnv 
posed  as  a  member  of  llic  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety  of  London;  but,  according  to  the 
rules  of  that  body,  be  could  not  have  beeu 
elected  before  their  last  meeting  for  the 
year.  When  the  society  met  in  November, 
1828,  however,  the  alarming  situation  of 
his  lieallii,  and  the  great  probability  of  his 
tlissolution  previous  to  the  December  meet¬ 
ing,  iiiduced  ibe  council  at  once  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  assendded  members  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  established  rule,  and  that  the 
election  slu  uld  take  place  at  that  silling. 
'Phis  was  done,  and  received  the  utiatiirnous 
sanction  of  the  meeting,  which  insisted  on 
dispensing  w  ith  even  the  formality  of  a  bal¬ 
lot.  Dr.  Wollaston,  then  within  a  few  days 


peculiar  interest.  Towards  the  lullcr  jiari. 
of  the  year  18*28,  Wollaston  became  daii-j 
gerously  ill  of  the  disease  of  the  braiti  ofj 
wdiich  he  died.  IIss  complaint  was  a  jiain-! 
fill  one,  and  it  speedily  showed  such  symp-j 
tom.s  as  satisfied  the  sutfierer  himself  thatj 
death  was  at  hand.  He  acted  on  the  in- j 
formation  as  if  the  w  arning  of  coming  disso¬ 
lution  had  hcon  accompanied  by  the  satne 
adv’co  which  was  given  to  king  Ilezekiah 
in  similar  circumstances,  ‘  Set  thine  house 
ill  order,  for  thou  shall  die  and  not  live.’ 
Pindlng  himself  unable  to  write  out  an  ac- 
cuunt  of  such  of  his  discoveries  and  iiivcii- 
tioiis  as  he  w  as  reluctant  should  perish  witli 


of  his  death,  ackiiowleilgcd  this  feeling  and 
courteous  act  by  preseniiiig  the  society  w  ith 
a  vai liable  telescope,  which  he  greatly 
prized.  It  origitially  belonged  to  liis  father, 
and  had  been  subse([ueiitly  improved  by  tlie 
apj)licatioii  to  it  of  an  iiiventioii  of  his  own, 
that  of  the  triple  acliromatic  object  glass,  a 
device  on  u  hich  astronomei  s  set  great  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  from  the  record 
lif  these  incidcn'iS,  wiihotit  a  feeling  o{ 
strong  admiration  of  tlie  old  Roman-like 
resolution  and  calm  courage  with  which  the 
I  sulVeriiig  philosojiher  waiteil  for  death.  U  e 
I  are  all  too  apt  to  admire  only  the  active 
agonistic  courage  of  the  battle-field,  or 
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other  arena  of  energetic  aful  laborious  war-  j 
fare  or  struggle  ;  and  are  prone  to  let  our  ' 
imaginations  kindle  over  pictures  of  war-  j 
riors  dying  at  the  moment  of  victory,  cov- , 
ered,  as  we  are  pleased  to  say,  witli  glory.  | 
It  is  well  that  we  should  admire  these,  for 
so  noble  a  (piality  as  courajie  must  be  bon-' 
ored  in  all  its  riglitfid  manifestations.  Nev- * 
ertheless,  there  are  not  a  few  who  would 
prove  heroic  enough  before  a  visible  f(»e, 
hut  would  quail  before  tlie  solitary  approach 
of  the  ‘  Last  Enemy.’  They  cotild  endure 
even  to  the  death,  when  surrounded  by  hun¬ 
dreds  involved  in  the  same  peril,  ami  stirred  ' 
by  the  same  impulse  as  themselves;  but 
would  lack  something  of  their  courage  if 
the  influence  of  numbers  and  the  sympathy 
of  fellow-sufferers  were  gone,  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  active  and  manifest  struggle 
were  wanting.  There  are  not  many  who, 
laid  on  a  sick  bed  as  Wollaston  was,  and 
certaitt  that  recovery  was  hopeless,  would 
have  so  risen  above  the  terror  of  death  and 
the  distraction  of  pain,  as  to  work  as  if 
health  were  in  posscssimi,  and  long  life  iti 
prospect.  The  great  majority  would  think 
they  did  well  if  they  submitted  to  their  fate 
with  some  show  of  decent  gravity,  and  made 
no  unmanly  complaint;  whilst  every  solace 
that  could  be  furnished  was  ajjpUed  to 
smooth  the  way  to  the  tomb.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  highly  honor  the  resolute 
man  of  science,  who  did  not  permit  sick¬ 
ness,  or  suffering,  or  coming  death,  to  j)re- 
vent  him  from  putting  on  record  the  other¬ 
wise  lost  knowledge,  which  he  thought 
might  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  benefit 
his  fellow-jnen. 

It  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  to  have  knowm  what  were  the 
grounds  of  this  notable  courage,  and  witli 
what  feelings  Wallastou  not  only  prepared 
to  leave  this  world,  but  looked  forw'ard  to  a 
w’orld  to  come.  We  long  to  learn  whether 
it  be  but  constitutional  calmness  and  stoi¬ 
cism  such  as  a  Greek  or  Roman  might  have 
shown,  or  fortitude  such  as  only  a  Christian 
can  display,  that  we  are  called  on  to  admire 
in  the  dying  philosopher.  But  none  of 
those  who  alone  were  entitled  to  speak  on 
this  point  have  given  us  information  con¬ 
cerning  it,  and  we  forbear  to  form  any  con¬ 
jectures.  Whencesoever  derived,  Wollas- 
toii’s  steadfast  resolution  continued  to  the 
end.  W  hen  he  was  nearly  in  the  last  ago¬ 
nies,  one  ol  his  friends  having  observed, 
loiul  enough  for  him  to  hear,  that  he  was 
not  at  the  time  conscious  of  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  around  him,  he  immediately  made  a 
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sign  for  a  pencil  and  paper,  which  were 
given  him.  lie  theii  wrote  down  some  fig¬ 
ures,  and,  after  casting  up  the  sum,  return¬ 
ed  them.  The  atmuinl  w  as  right.  He  tlied 
on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  IS*28, 
agetl  sixty-two,  a  few  months  before  his 
great  scientific  cotilemporaries,  8ir  Hum- 
j)hrey  Davy  and  Dr.  'rhomas  Young.  After 
death,  it  appeared  that  tliat  portion  of  the 
brain  from  which  the  optic  nerve  arises  w  as 
occupied  by  a  large  tumor.  If  we  are 
right  in  thinking  that  the  singular  one-sided 
blindness  from  which  he  sometimes  suflered 
was  an  early  symptom  of  this  malady,  it 
must  have  proceeded  very  slowly,  for  his 
paper  on  the  semi-decussation  of  the  optic 
nerves  was  published  in  18*24.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  sake  of  psychology  to  know, 

!  llnit  in  spite  of  the  extensive  cerebral  dis¬ 
ease  referred  to,  Wollaston’s  faculties  were 

i  unclouded  to  the  last. 

1 

I  Tliere  remains  but  little  to  be  told.  No 
piclurcs<pie  incidents  or  romantic  stories 
.adorn  Wollaston’s  biography,  and  but  few 
characteristic  anecdotes  have  been  j>re- 
served.  His  days  were  sjient  with  entire 
devotion  to  science,  l)etwcen  his  laboratory 
-and  his  library.  For  it  was  little  better 
1  than  an  extension  of  this,  that  b.e  was  a  dili- 
j  gent  attendant  on  the  meetings  of  the  Royal, 
the  Geological,  and  other  societies,  and 
'  took  a  keen  interest  in  their  proceedings. 

I  Occasional  excursions  to  the  country  ap- 
'  pear  to  have  been  his  only  recreation. 
These  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  prose¬ 
cuting  geology,  which  was  a  favorite  study, 

,  and,  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life, 

I  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  love  for  angling 
with  which  Sir  11.  Davy  had  infected  him. 

,  Ilis  reluctance,  or  ratlicr  positive  refusal, 
to  admit  even  friends  to  his  laboratory  has 
^already  been  referred  to.  Blato  is  said  to 
'have  written  above  the  door  of  his  study. 
Let  no  one  w  ho  is  not  a  mathematician  en- 
!  ter.’  Had  Wollaston  placed  an  ittscription, 
lor  rather  a  proscription,  above  the  door  of 
J  his  laboratory,  it  would  have  been  still  more 
j  brief  and  comprehetisive.  ‘  l.et  no  one 
j  enter.’  It  is  related  that  a  gentleman  of 
j  his  ac(piaintance,  having  been  left  by  the 
I  servant  to  ratnble  from  one  ro(»m  to  another 
till  he  shojild  be  ready  to  see  him,  penetra¬ 
ted  into  the  laboratory,  'riie  doctor,  on 
crniing  in,  discovered  the  intrusion ;  btU 
not  sulfering  himself  to  express  all  he  lelt 
Ion  the  occasion,  took  his  friend  by  the  arm, 

I  and  having  led  liim  to  the  most  sacred  spot 
j  iti  the  room,  said — ‘  .Mr.  Ih,  do  yon  see  that 
{furnace?’  ‘I  do.’  ‘Then  make  a  pro- 
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found  bow  to  it,  for  as  tins  is  the  first  time, 
it  will  also  be  the  last  time,  of  your  see¬ 
ing  it.’ 

This  hermetically  sealed  laboratory  is 
known  to  have  been  of  small  dimensions. 
It  did  not  reijtiire  to  be  large,  for  Wollas¬ 
ton’s  researches  were  sy-'^tematically  jirose- 
cuted  on  a  scale  of  nearly  microscopic  mi- 
nutenes.s.  lie  was  celebrated  for  the  almost 
atomic  (jnantities  of  matter  on  which  he 
wrought  to  as  much  good  pnrpo.^e  as  otlicr  I 
men  on  hundreds  of  grains.  II is  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  identity  of  colnmbinm  and 
tantalum  was  founded  upon  the  examination 
of  a  very  few  grains  of  two  rare  minerals. 
11  is  detection  of  titanium  in  the  iron  slajrs 
was  elfected  on  equally  small  quantities. 

Dr.  Paris  mentions,  in  his  life  of  Davy, 
tliat  a  foreign  philosopher  once  called  upon 
Dr.  Wollastoti  with  letters  of  introduction, 
and  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  sec  his 
laboratory.  ‘Certainly,’  he  replied;  and 
immediately  produced  a  small  tray  contain¬ 
ing  some  glass  tubes,  a  blow-pipe,  two  or 
three  watch-glasses,  a  slip  of  platina,  and 
a  few  tesl-tnhes.  It  is  added  by  the  same 
gentleman,  that  Wollaston  appeared  to  take 
sreat  delight  in  showint;  bv  what  small 
means  he  could  produce  great  results. 
Shortly  after  he  had  inspected  the  grand 
galvanic  battery  constructed  by  Mr.  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  had  witnessed  some  of  those  bril¬ 
liant  phenomena  of  combustion  which  its 
powers  produced,  lie  accidentally  met  a 
brother  chemist  in  the  street  Seizing  his 
button,  (his  constatit  habit  wiicn  speaking 
on  any  subject  of  interest,)  he  led  him  int(» 
a  secluded  corner,  when,  taking  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  a  tailor’s  thimble,  which 
contained  a  galvanic  arrangement,  and  pour¬ 
ing  into  it  the  contents  of  a  small  vial,  he 
instantly  heated  a  platina  wire  to  a  while 
heat. 

Wollaston  was  fond  of  ama.ssing  money  : 
there  have  not,  indeed,  been  wanting  accu¬ 
sations  to  the  elfect,  that  if  he  had  sought 
less  after  wealth,  he  would  have  done  tnore 
for  science.  How  far  these  charges  are 
true,  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  as  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  published  ac¬ 
counts,  in  what  exact  way  he  made  his 
money.  That  it  was  chietly  by  the  platina 
process  is  certain,  but  whether  he  engageil 
in  the  manufacture  him.self,  or  only  sujicr- 
intended  it,  we  do  not  know.  On  this  jioint 
we  would  only  remark,  that  there  is  .some¬ 
thing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  partial  and 
unfair  in  the  way  in  which  obloquy  is  cast 
upon  men  of  science,  if  they  appropriate  to 
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tliein.'^elves  some  of  the  wealth  which  their 
discoveries  procure  for  olliers.  If  a  suc¬ 
cessful  naval  or  military  hero  is  lavishly  pen¬ 
sioned  out  of  the  j)ublic  purse,  no  one  cotn- 
plains.  It  is  not  thought  strange  that  a 
great  jiainter  or  sculptor,  whilst  he  justly 
declares  his  productions  are  worth  untold 
gold,  sliould  neverlhele.'is  demand  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  coin  from  his  admirers.  Neither 
is  the  jicet  or  musician  blamed  who  sells 
his  work  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  if  a 
chemist,  for  whom  there  are  few  pensions 
and  no  peerages,  think  to  help  out  a  scanty 
or  insuilicient  income  bv  manufacturing 
gniijiowder  like  Davy,  or  magnesia  like 
Henry,  or  malleable  platina  like  Wollaston, 
or  guano  like  Liebig,  the  detractors  assail 
him  at  once.  He  has  lowered  the  dignity 
ol‘  his  science,  and,  it  would  seem,  should 
starve,  rather  than  degrade  his  vocatioti. 
That  vocation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  fruits  of  his  own  labors  are  concerned, 
is  to  be  a  kind  ol’  jackal,  to  start  game 
which  others  are  to  follow,  a  beagle,  to  hunt 
down  prey  which  others  tnay  devour.  Surely 
there  is  but  scanty  justice  here,  and  some 
bugetfulne.ss  of  a  sacred  text,  ‘ 'I'hou  shall 
not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  iread- 
elh  out  the  corn.’ 

We  are  no  advocates  of  a  sordid  spirit 
in  men  of  scieticc,  neither  do  we  lament 
that  governmetit  is  less  liberal  to  them  in 
this  than  in  other  countries.  When  we  look 
at  the  roll  of  onr  illustrious  men,  we  see 
little  reason  to  regret  that  they  have  not  the 
grants  which  I'rance,  (Jermanv,  and  Russia, 
so  freely  bi'stow.  Neither  system  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  our  own,  with  all  its  faults,  works 
well.  But  jnivate  enterprise  must  mani¬ 
festly  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  goverti- 
ment  aid.  It  is  therefore  unfair  to  blame 
an  unpensioned,  unplaced  chemist  like  Wol¬ 
laston,  if  he  secure  an  inemne  by  his  inde¬ 
pendent  labor.  To  manufacture  platina 
may  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  less  dig¬ 
nified  occupat'oti  than  practising  medicine, 
but  it  left  the  man  of  science  much  more 
leisure  for  his  studies  than  physic  would 
have  done,  and  paid  him  a  great  deal 
belter. 

We  will  not,  however,  take  it  on  us  to 
allirm  that  Wollaston  might  not  have  been 
content  with  less  than  30,000/.  Perhaps, 
and  probably,  he  might  have  lieeti,  though 
we  know  too  little  of  his  circum.'itances  to 
be  able  to  judge  exactly  on  that  point.  That 
he  did  not  selfishly  hoard  his  money  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  anecdote,  which 
IS  declared  to  be  authentic.  Having  been 
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applied  to  by  a  sentleinaii  who  was  Involved 
by  unexpected  dMlicnliies  lo  procure  bin? 
some  rrovernment  situation,  Dr.  Wollaston’s 
reply  was — ‘  I  have  lived  to  sixty  witboui 
askiiifT  a  single  favor  from  men  in  ollice, 
and  it  is  not  after  that  age  that  1  shall  be 
induced  to  do  so,  even  were  it  to  serve  a 
brotlier.  If  the  enclosed  can  be  of  use  to 
you  in  your  present  ditliculties,  pray  accept 
it,  for  it  is  much  at  your  service.’  'I  he 
enclosed  was  a  chetiue  for  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

In  attempting  further  to  illustrate  Wol¬ 
laston’s  character,  we  nnist  have  recourse 
to  the  device  so  common  with  biographers, 
of  comparing  him  with  some  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  |)ursuits  as  him¬ 
self.  A  natural  and  admirable  occasion  for 
doing  so,  such  as  Plutarch  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  in,  is  alforded  by  the  fact  that  Wol¬ 
laston  and  Davy  were  contemporaries  and 
friends.  It  is  dillicultto  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  between  tlie  eager,  ima¬ 
ginative  |)oet-chemist,  on  the  mie  liand,and 
the  austere,  unimpassioned,  monk-phdoso- 
pher  on  the  other.  Davy  was  a  man  of  san¬ 
guine,  entlmsiastic  temperatnent,  overllow- 
ingwith  life  and  animation;  Wt)llaslon's 
nature  was  as  still  and  unmoved  as  the  bo¬ 
som  of  a  lake  hidden  from  the  wind  in 
the  recesses  of  a  cavern.  The  former  was  ] 
a  spoiled  child  <»f  nature  and  (»f  fortune,  j 
and  greeily  of  aj)plause.  lie  delighted  in 
the  a])proving  smiles  of  ladies,  and  was  Mat¬ 
tered  by  the  notice  of  the  great.  It  was  a 
source  of  pain  tt>  him  that  he  was  not  of 
good  family.  Widlaston  was  a  disappointed 
man.  lie  begged  one  boon  from  his  breth¬ 
ren,  tlie  physicianship  of  an  hospital ;  when 
that  was  refused  him,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
liis  laboratory,  and  rejoiced,  when  sixty 
years  obi,  that  he  would  not  ask  a  favor, 
even  for  a  brother,  lie  was  indilferent  to 
the  notice  of  all  but  scientific  jrersons,  and 
avoided  every  occasion  of  attracting  popu¬ 
lar  attention. 

'Pheir  characters  as  pliilosophers  were  as 
difToreni  as  their  tastes  and  habits  as  men. 
Davy  had  far  greater  originating  power, 
boldness  of  speculation,  and  faculty  of  gene¬ 
ralization  ;  and  he  showed  great  skill  in 
realizing  his  itleas.  Wollast»)n  excelled 
Davy  in  extent  of  scientific  accomplish¬ 
ment,  in  minute  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  in  closeness  of  reasoning,  lie  wronghi 
out  his  conceptions  with  singular  ingenuity, 
and  brought  the  utmost  mechanicai  experi¬ 
ence  and  de.xterity  to  the  solution  of  diili- 
cult  (juestions.  Both  were  good  artists  and 


manipulators,  but  Wollaston  was  much  the 
better  of  the  two.  Davy  was  very  ingen¬ 
ious  in  devising,  but  reckless  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  constructing.  Wollaston  excelled 
him  in  ingenuity,  and,  moreover,  was  a 
first-rate  workman. 

The  mode  in  which  they  reached  their 
discoveries  was  as  dissimilar  as  the  subjects 
which  they  selected.  Davy  considered  the 
faintest  analogy  worth  pursuing.  Possibili¬ 
ties  were  with  him  probabilities  ;  probabili¬ 
ties  truths.  Wollaston’s  idea  of  a  truth  was 
not  so  much  sometliing  proved  true,  but 
something  which  could  not  be  proved  not 
to  be  true.  His  most  positive  yes  was  often 
a  not  no,  rather  than  a  hearty  yea  and  amen. 
VV' hen  Davy  took  up  an  inquiry,  it  was  with 
the  highest  hopes  and  visions  of  success. 
If  he  gained  his  end,  he  was  greatly  elated, 
if  he  failed,  he  was  correspondingly  depress¬ 
ed.  Wollaston  set  about  a  scientific  under¬ 
taking  more  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  dutv, 
than  an  occupation  which  by  its  result  could 
possibly  give  him  pain  or  pleasure.  Ilis 
pulse  probably  never  (|uickened  or  slacken¬ 
ed  a  beat  in  conseipieiice  of  success  or 
[  failure.  When  Davy  discovered  potassium, 
his  delight  and  agitation  were  so  great,  that 
he  enrolled  the  fact  in  his  note-book  in  an 
almost  illegible  scrawl.  Wollaston  would 
have  written  the  announcement  in  his  round- 
j  (*st  hand.  With  Davy,  the  end  of  the  in- 
l<|uirv  was  the  great  object;  the  shortest 
wav  by  which  it  could  be  reached  was  the 
best.  'Phe  means  by  which  it  was  arrived 
at,  were  in  themselves  imliirerent.  He  has¬ 
tened  impetuously  to  reach  the  goal.  For 
Wollaston,  the journev  had  interest, whatever 
might  be  its  conclusion.  He  hated  to  make 
a  false  or  doubtful  move,  though  it  might 
advance  him  towards  his  ultimate  object. 
Fach  stage  of  tlie  undertaking  was,  for  the 
time,  the  entire  subject  of  concern.  He  tra¬ 
velled  leisurely  along,  breaking  new  ground 
with  the  utmost  caution,  fastidious  about 
every  step  of  the  journey.  A  sufiicient 
pathway  would  not  content  him,  though  no 
one  might  follow  his  steps.  He  must  stop, 
and  make  it  a  perfect  road.  The  one  phi¬ 
losopher  was  like  the  stag-hound  running 
down  the  game  his  keen  eye  g<*t  sight  of, 
by  speed  of  foot  and  nimbleness  of  limb,  or 
missing  it  altogether.  'I'he  other  resembled 
the  blood  liouml  following  leisurely  on  the 
trail  of  his  prey  ;  slow,  comparatively,  in 
hib  movements,  and  with  eyes  fixed  up¬ 
on  tlie  ground,  but  certain  never  to  quit 
the  chase,  or  to  make  one  false  step  till  he 
was  up  with  his  victim.  Davy’s  genius  was 
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like  the  burning  tliurulerholt  uliose  forces  same  relish  for  scienlific  society  and  dislike 
he  did  so  much  to  explain.  Attracted  only  to  any  other  ;  the  same  indifference  to  ap- 
by  towering  and  lofty  things,  it  smote  down  plause;  the  same  frugal  habits;  the  same 
from  the  zenith,  prostrating  maiden  citadels,  candor  and  justice  towards  other  men  of 
and  scattering  in  dust,  or  dissipating  in  fiery  science;  and  the  same  strong  love  of  truth 
drops,  whatsoever  opposed  it.  Wollaston’s  and  perfect  integrity.  And  as  in  life  they 
genius  was  like  the  light,  whose  laws  he  so  were  alike,  so  in  death  they  were  not  divided, 
much  loved  to  study .  It  was  not,  however,  'I'he  closing  moments  of  the  one  were 
the  blazing  light  of  day  that  it  resembled,  j  marke<l  by  the  same  kind  of  calm  courage 
but  the  still  moonlight,  as  ready  with  clear  and  serenity  which  distinguished  the  death- 


but  cold  radiance  to  shine  in,  on  a  solitary 
obscure  chamber,  as  able  to  illuminate  with 
its  unburning  beams  every  dark  and  stately 
hall  of  the  closed  fortresses  where  Nature 
keeps  her  secrets. 

In  their  habits  of  laboratory  working  and 
manipulation,  Davy  and  VV\)llaston  have 
been  compared  to  the  painters,  Michael 
Angelo  and  'Fenier’s;  the  former,  reckless, 
impetuous,  and  turbulent  in  his  mode  of 
producing  results ;  the  latter,  minute,  micro¬ 
scopic,  precise,  and  accurate,  even  in  the 
smallest  details.  The  comparison  is  just 
so  far,  hut  it  either  elevates  Davy  too  high, 
or  degrades  Wollaston,  too  low.  Davy  de¬ 
vising  his  safety  lamp,  after  a  few  rapidly 
performed  experiments,  may  be  the  Michael 
Angelo,  contrasted  with  Wollaston,  the| 
Teniers,  slowly  perfecting  a  process  for  j 
drawing  out  a  capillary  gold  wire.  But 
Wollaston,  .solving  by  means  of  a  little 
telescope  of  his  own  adaptation,  the  problem 
of  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  round  the 
sun,  contrasted  with  Davy  discovering  po 
tassium  by  means  of  a  gigantic  voltaic  bat¬ 
tery,  and  every  other  aid  and  apjiliance  to  | 
boot,  must  be  called  (as  an  artist  frietul 
suggests)  at  least  a  Correggio,  whilst  the 
latter  is  styled  rather  a'Fitian  than  a  Michael 
Angelo.  Davy  and  Wollaston  were  men  of 
most  marked  individuality  of  character,  and 
giants  both.  'Fhe  youthful  student  will  do 
well  who  accepts  the  guidance  of  either, 
lie  will  do  better  if,  like  b'araday,  he  unite 
the  excellences  of  both. 

To  these  attempts  to  bring  out  Wollas¬ 
ton’s  character  by  contrast  with  that  of  his 
great  contemporary,  we  would  add  a  word 
or  two  concerning  his  likeness  in  disposition 
to  anotlier  of  our  distinguished  men  of 


bed  of  the  other.  Cavendish  and  Wollaston 
might  in  truth  have  been  twin  brothers. 

In  contrasting  Wollaston  with  Davy,  and 
in  comparing  hitn  with  Cavendish,  we  have 
not  willingly  overstated  matters.  But  all 
such  attempts  partake  more  or  less  of  rhe¬ 
torical  artifice,  and  convey  at  best  but  a 
partial  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  character 
of  any  individual.  No  man  is  exactly  the 
opposite  or  exactly  the  image  of  another. 
If  his  name  be  worth  preserving  at  all,  his 
individuality  must  be  marked,  and  should 
be  susceptible  of  definition  and  demonstra¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  us  that  tliree  predominant 
(pialities  determined  the  scope  of  VV’ollas- 
ton’s  genius.  The  statement  of  these  will 
perhaps  in  .some  degree  explain  the  com¬ 
parative!  v  slight  impression  whicli  he  has 
made  on  science,  and  tlie  partial  oblivion 
into  which  his  name  has  already  fallen. 

We  remark  first,  that,  in  common  with 
all  great  observers  in  physics,  he  possessed 
a  keen  intellect,  a  well  balanced  judgment, 
a  most  retentive  memory,  rapidity  and  readi¬ 
ness  in  discerning  analogies,  great  power  of 
analysis  and  also  of  generalization,  perse¬ 
verance  in  working  mit  ideas  once  started, 
and  practical  skill  in  elfecting  their  realiza- 
I  tion. 

j  To  hold  in  check  these  estimable  qualities, 

'  there  existed  in  the  first  place  a  quite  inor- 
I  dinate  caution,  whicii  never  permitted  them 
.  to  range  freely  over  the  domains  of  science. 

Wollaston’s  caution  was  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

!  It  was  not  the  wariness  of  timidity  or  self¬ 
distrust.  lie  was  ill  all  respects  a  courage¬ 
ous  man,  and  had  much  more  self-reliance 
!  than  Davy.  The  boldness  of  a  speculation 
,  would  not  have  deterred  him  from  entertain- 
I  iiig  it.  It  would,  in  truth,  have  been  neither 


science.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  ;  a  recommendation  nor  an  (»bjectioii  to  any 
the  life  of  the  Honorable  Henry  Cavendish  i  suggestion.  Fearlessness  or  timidity,  as  evin- 
will  acknowledge  that  he  and  Vv'olla.slon  1  ceil  in  a  hypothesis  or  theory,  were  (pialities 
resembled  each  other  greatly.  In  both  I  intangible  to  science,  which  was  only  con- 
there  was  the  same  austerity,  taciturnity  and  cerned  with  the  question,  was  the  specula- 
reserve  ;  the  same  extreme  caution  in  draw-  tion  true,  or  was  it  not  ( 
ing  conclusions,  and  exact  precision  in  sta- !  It  was  untruth  that  Wollaston  so  greatly 
ting  them  ;  the  same  catholicity  of  tastes  as  dreaded  ;  and  the  fear  of  it  made  him  prone 
regarded  their  philosophical  pursuits;  the  to  underestimate  the  positive  worth  of  any 
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fact.  An  inquiry  thus  became  for  him  a  1  hitter  denunciations  of  his  angry  critics, 
very  tedious  and  [irotracted  affair.  It  was!  But  they  made  no  abiding  impression  on  the 
not  sufticient  that  a  fact,  perhaps  qiiite  inci-i  eager  German,  who  replies  with  fresh  as- 
dental  to  tlie  main  object,  and  what  other  j  sumptions  and  new  iiypotheses,  more  aggra- 
inen  would  have  called  trivial,  was  truejvating  than  before.  His  successors  will 
enough  for  the  use  he  had  to  make  of  it.  doubtless  weed  out  of  his  system  as  useless 
It  must  be  true  enotigh  for  every  purpose  it  many  things  which  he  counts  as  essential  to 
could  be  applied  to:  in  a  word,  positively  it,  and  establish  as  only  partially  just  much 
and  absolutely  true.  Wollaston  was  thus  that  he  believes  to  be  absolutely  true.  But 
like  a  man  crossing  a  river  by  casting  in  if  Liebig  had  stopped  like  Wollaston  to 
stepping-stones,  but  who  would  not  be  con-  render  each  step  in  his  progress  incontro- 
tent,  that,  with  here  and  there  a  pretty  long  vertible.  organic  chemistry  would  be  infi- 
leap,  and  now  and  then  a  plash  and  wetting,  j  nitely  less  advanced  than  it  is  at  the  present 
lie  should  get  across.  He  must  stop  and  j  day. 

square  and  set  each  stone,  before  he  stepped  I  Had  Wollaston  been  a  man  of  as  grand 
on  to  the  next,  and  so  measure  his  way  toj  and  as  fine  intellect  as  Newton,  his  caution 
the  other  side.  Yet  the  stones  were  no  i  would  not  have  prevented  him  being  a  great 
more  to  him  than  to  other  travellers.  To  discoverer  ;  but  with  faculties  much  more 
cross  the  river  was  his  object  as  well  as'  limited  than  his,  he  had  caution  equally 
theirs.  The  stepping-stones  were  only  the'  great.  Accordingly,  although  he  had  the 
means  to  that.  But  they  were  doubtful  and’  start  of  Davy  in  electricity,  and  knew  that 
uncertain  means,  if  carelessly  arranged,  science  thoroughly,  he  allowed  the  latter  to 
Many  would  reach  the  oppositeside  in  safely,  1  carry  off  the  greater  number  of  the  tro- 
but  a  single  pilgrim  might  be  washed  away  '  phics  in  galvanic  discovery.  He  detected 
and  drowned.  Wollaston  made  a  pathway  ■  for  himself  the  law  of  combination  in  mul- 
safe  even  for  the  blind.  j  tiple  proportion,  and  might  have  extended  it 

Davy,  when  he  discovered  potassium,  ar-  into  such  a  scheme  as  Dalton  embodied  in 
gued  somewhat  thus:  It  is  probable  for  j  his  atomic  hypothesis.  Wollaston  was  in¬ 
several,  or  (as  he  would  say)4br  many  rea-j  finitely  better  qualified  than  Dalton  to  in- 
sons,  that  potash  and  soda  arc  the  oxides  of  vestigate,  by  experiment,  laws  of  combina- 
meials.  It  is  also  jirobable  that  electricity, :  tion.  But  he  stopjicd  with  the  discovery 
which  can  decompose  so  many  things,  will  ;  of  the  one  law,  and  did  not  even  publish 
be  able  to  decompose  them.  He  tried  if  it  that,  till  Dalton  had  made  it  known  along 
would,  and  discovered  some  dozen  new'  with  several  others. 

metals.  Wollaston  would  have  said,  it  is  But  characteristic  as  caution  was  of 
possiblethat  the  alkalies  contain  metals,  and  Wollaston,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
possible  also  that  electricity  could  separate  j  was  more  strongly  marked  in  him  than  in 
them.  But  at  that  point  he  would  have !  many  other  philosophers.  Black,  and  still 
stopped  to  array  the  probabilities  against  j  more  Cavendish,  were  as  cautious  as  he 
both  ideas  proving  true;  and  these  would  !  was.  We  must  look  farther,  before  we  can 
have  appeared  so  strong  that  he  would  never  j  sulficiently  account  for  the  ajiparently  small 
have  gone  further.  ■  amount  of  fruit  which  his  life  of  scientific 

All  discoverers,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  j  labor  yielded, 
very  highest,  such  as  Newton,  lake  a  great  !  We  w'ould  indicate  as  the  second  feature 
deal  for  granted.  They  advance  not  by  ■  in  Wollaston’s  mind  w  hich  prevented  his 
steps,  but  by  strides,  and  often  gain  their  |  effecting  greater  achievements,  the  versa- 
ends  in  strange  ways.  The  new  country  ;  tility  of  his  tastes.  There  was  scarcely  a 
in  which  they  land  themselves  and  their '  science  which  he  had  not  .studied  and  was 
brethren,  is  reached  by  some  bold  attenqit  I  not  competent  to  extend.  His  Cambridge 
which  is  soon  stigmatized  as  illegitimate  and  '  education  gave  him  a  taste  for  maihemat- 
unworthy.  The  new'  country,  however,  is  ics  and  the  mathematicophysical  sciences, 
there  for  all  that,  and  more  legitimate  and  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  fondness  for 
worthy  methods  of  apjiroach  are  soon  dis-  astronomy,  and  by  him  he  was  probably  in- 
covered.  We  have  Liebig  for  example,  in  '  iliated  into  its  mysteries  from  his  earliest 
our  own  day,  accused  of  assuming  doctrines  !  years.  No  man  can  be  long  an  astronomer 
that  he  cannot  prove;  and  of  giving  us  •  without  feeling  it  necessary  to  study  geology, 
hypotheses  as  thoroughly  established  gener- j  W'ollaston  accordingly  became  a  geologist, 
alizaiions.  Now  and  then  he  is  provoked  !  Neither  will  any  one  make  much  use  of 
to  return  some  indignant  rejoinder  to  the  |  telescopes  without  becoming  anxious  to 
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understand  and  to  improve  their  construc¬ 
tion  :  all  astronomers,  accordingly,  are 
students  of  optics.  Wollaston  was  a  most 
diligent  one.  None  of  these  sciences, 
however,  will  support  their  votaries:  ourj 
philosoplier  accordingly  studied  medicine.; 
This  introduced  him  to  anatomy,  physiology  | 
pathology,  botany,  and  chemistry,  on  each  ] 
of  which  he  published  papers.  j 

Davy  had  a  most  imperfect  actpiaintance  I 
with  all  the  sciences,  except  chemistry  and  i 
electricity.  Wollaston  knew  them  all,  and  j 
worked  at  them  by  turns.  A  list  of  some; 
of  his  papers  which  we  have  not  commented  | 
upon  will  show  how  impartially  he  distribut-  | 
ed  his  attention.  The  Bakerian  lecture  for  | 
:  ‘  Observations  of  the  (|uaiitily  of: 


tering  into  any  detailed  proof  of  this,  we 
only  remind  the  reader  that  he  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  reflecting  goniometer,  the 
camera  lucida,  the  <lip  sector,  the cryophorus 
of  a  micrometer,  of  various  improvements 
on  the  microscope,  on  the  common  eye-glass, 
on  the  camera  obscura,  and  of  one  most  im¬ 
portant  one  on  the  telescope  ;  of  the  method 
of  rendering  platina  malleahle,  of  a  method 
of  drawing  extremely  fine  wires,  of  a  method 
of  comparing  the  light  of  the  sun  with  that 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  of  many  others  which 
we  cannot  stop  to  mention.  In  addition  to 
these  special  inventitms,  his  papers  are  filled 
with  descriptions  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
original  contrivances  for  securing  the  ends 
he  had  in  view.  When  he  became  an 


liorizontal  refraction;  with  a  method  of  j  angler,  he  astonished  his  friends  by  many 
measuring  the  dip  at  sea:’ — The  Bakerian  !  curious  devices  for  overcoming  difficulties 


lecture  for  1800  :  ‘On  the  forceof  percus- i  in  the  new  art  he  had  taken  up. 


sion.’  The  Croonian  lecture  for  1810  :  ‘  On  i  It  must  have  come  within  the  observation 


muscular  motion,  sea-sickness,  and  carriage  of  most  persons,  that  very  ingenious  mechan- 
exercise.’  The  Bakerian  lecture  for  1813:  ical  contrivers  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
‘  On  the  elementary  particles  of  certain  giving  birth  to  inventit)ns,  and,  where  no 
crystals.’  ‘  On  a  method  of  freezing  at  a  other  and  higher  taste  divides  their  inclina- 
distancc.’  ‘On  a  method  of  drawing  ex- '  tions,  and  no  pressing  duty  occupies  their 
tremely  fine  wires.’  ‘On  a  periscopic  1  time,  often  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
camera  obscura  and  microscope.’  ‘  On  a'  the  gratification  of  their  talent.  It  is  most 
method  of  cutting  rock  crystal  for  micro- |  natural  that  they  should  do  so.  There  are 
meters.’  ‘On  gouty  concretions.’  ‘  On  |  few  intellectual  pleasures  greater  than  that 
the  concentric  adjustment  of  a  triple-»d)ject  |  of  being  creators,  even  to  the  extent  that 
glass,’  (See.  (Sec.  (Sec.  'I'lie  reader  will  add  man  may  be  one.  I'he  feeling  of  exulta- 
to  these,  those  named  or  discussed  in  our  tion  with  which  the  poet,  the  painter,  or  the 
article  already.  musician,  rejoices  over  the  offspring  of  his 

Davy  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  genius,  is  shared,  though  in  a  lower  degree, 
the  two  sciences  he  knew,  and  in  con-  by  the  inventor,  whose  iww  iuhtrument  or 
scipience,  greatly  extended  them.  Wollaston  '  method  is  as  much  a  creation,  the  ettibodi- 
had  the  ‘  open  sesame’  to  them  all,  and  the  I  ment  and  inotinment  of  an  idea  or  ideas,  as 
result  was  that  he  did  a  little  for  every  one. ;  the  poem,  or  the  picture,  or  the  oratorio. 
He  who  div  ides  his  fortune  into  a  number  |  In  many  men,  ingenuity  goes  no  further 
of  small  becniesis,  and  leaves  one  to  each  i  than  devisitig.  They  are  not  craftsmen,  to 
of  those  who  have  a  claini  on  him,  is  thank-  execute  their  plans ;  and  to  give  them  to 
ed  lor  the  titne,  hut  speedily  forgotten,  workmen  would  involvetoocostly  agratifica- 
But  when  a  man  gives  his  all  to  a  single  |  tion  of  their  wishes.  But  Wollaston  was 
great  object,  it  embalms  his  memory.  Wol-jan  excellent  workman;  his  hand  was  as 
laston  has  passed  from  men’s  notice.  Davy!  ready  to  construct  as  his  brain  to  invent; 
is  immortal.  1  and  they  went  together.  There  was  thus  a 

There  remains,  Itowever,  a  third  charac-  twofold  temptation  to  gratify  his  inventive 
leristic  to  be  noticed  before  we  can  under-  powers  ;  and  he  did  gratify  them  to  the 
stand  all  that  biassed  Wollaston,  and  turned  utmost  :  but  time  so  spent  w  as  often  little 
his  thoughts  away  from  great  scientific  ac-  better  than  thrown  away.  We  rejoice  that 
lions.  We  allude  to  his  wonderful  in-  he  invented  a  reflecting  goniometer,  and 
ventiveness  and  mechanical  ingenuity.  We  supplied  an  achromatic  object-glass  for  the 
call  it  wonderful,  because,  with  the  excep-  telescope,  and  w'e  do  not  grudge  the  camera 
tion  of  James  Watt,  Hooke,  and  a  very  few  lucida;  but  as  for  the  not  very  important 
others,  Wollaston  surpassed  all  his  scientific  improvement  of  spectacles,  microscopes,  and 
countrymen  in  this  respect,  and  there  are  camera'  obscura*,  they  might  have  safely 
not  many  foreign  natural  philosophers  who  been  left  to  be  made  by  a  duller  man,  w  hen 
could  be  placed  above  him.  Without  en-  it  appeared  they  were  w  anted.  It  was  put- 
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tiiK^  Pegasus  in  llie  yoke,  or  setting  Samson  '  his  greatness  as  an  itjventor  and  discoverer, 
to  grind  at  tlie  mill,  to  waste  Wollaston’s  Others  have  indignantly  aflirmed  that  it 
energies  on  such  work.  His  case  should  ;  was  wronging  a  great  philosopher  to  as- 
he  a  warning  to  young  scientific  men  who  cribe  his  triumphs  over  nature,  merely  to 
have  a  great  mechanical  turn,  to  take  care  *  his  having  had  a  sharp  eye  and  nimhle  fin- 
that  it  does  not  warp  them  aside  from  gers.  Tlie  dispute  seems  a  needless  and 
higher  objects,  and  convert  them  into  mere  ,  a  foolish  one.  That  Wollaston  had  very 
instrument-makers.  When  we  think  how  j  acute  bodily  senses,  has  been  certified  to 
many  inventions  are  only  works  of  supere-  us  by  himself,  and  by  those  wlu)  were  his 
rogation,  no  better  than  Rob  Roy’s  self- '  associates.  Rut  if  anyone  think  that  the 
acting  pistol,  which  was  to  protect  the  mere  possession  of  these  will  make  a  man 
entrance  into  a  leather  purse;  or  useless  ;  a  Wollaston,  let  him  only  consider  that 
toys,  like  the  recent  Kureka  machine,  for  there  is  not  a  Red  Indian  or  an  Esquintaux 
making  nonsense  Latin  hexameters,  or  of  who  can  distinguish  a  white  hare  from  the 
the  most  circumscribed  application,  like  white  snow  around  it,  who  does  tiot  at  least 
patent  needle-lhreatlers :  we  canimt  hut  etjual,  if  not  far  surpass,  the  philosopher  in 
wish  that  each  inventor  would  pause,  and  ’  acuteness  of  bodily  senses, 
ask  whether  there  is,  or  will  be  any  need  or:  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  in  the 
demand  tor  what  he  is  about  to  devise,  be-  ;  highest  degree  unwise  to  despise  the  gifts  of 
fore  he  proceeds  to  execute  his  project,  j  sensitive  bodily  organs,  and  to  leave  out  of 
Many  of  Wollaston’s  inventions  are  now  |  consideration  the  inlluence  of  the  physical 
forgotten  or  superseded.  j  element  in  determining  the  character  of 

The  restraint  and  distraction  of  faculty  |  men.  Soul  and  body  must  be  preseitt  in 
which  these  three  intluences  occasioned,  I  certain  though  varying  proportions,  to  suit 
were  fatal  to  Wollaston’s  being  a  distin-  j  us  for  our  special  vocations  ;  and  the  ele- 
guished  or  systematic  discoverer.  His  in-  ments  must  be  as  kindly,  though  diflerently 
ordinate  intellectual  caution  kept  him  from  I  mixed,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  ^ 
giving  to  the  world  any  great  generaliza- ;  physical  philosopher  as  of  a  poet  or  stales- 
tion.  Had  he  attempted  one,  he  would  ■  mati.  W'ollasion,  like  most  of  his  distiii- 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  establishing  it  to  i  guished  fellow-men,  owed  a  great  deal  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  His  accpiaintance  i  his  body,  but  a  great  deal  more  to  his  soul, 
with  most  of  the  physical  sciences  induced  I  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
liim,  instead  of  (ledicating  his  life  to  the  ;  w’il!  be  manifest  that  our  philosopher  was 
establishment  of  some  one  great  theory  in  j  not  what  most  people  would  term  an  amia- 
a  single  branch  of  knowledge,  to  pursue  I  ble  person.  He  was,  however,  a  just  and 
many  in<|iiiries  in  each;  these  were  sulli- !  most  honorable  man;  candid,  open,  and 
ciently  limited  in  scope  to  be  brought  to  a  free  from  envy.  Of  this,  many  proofs 
conclusion,  satisfactory  even  to  his  iastidi-  might  be  given.  We  have  already  seen  that 
ous,  skeptical  spirit,  in  a  reasonable  time,  he  freely  lent  his  influence  to  secure  Sir  H. 
His  mechanical  ingenuity  constantly  tempt-  Davy  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
ed  him  to  improve  stmie  one  of  the  thou-  payiers,  also,  afiord  incidentally  many  evi- 
sand  instruments  of  physical  science  which  deuces  of  his  candor.  In  the  one  on  the 
are  not  perfect.  finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  he  mentions. 

He  must  nevertheless  be  counted  great,  that  after  making  his  own  observations  on 
on  the  ground  of  the  multitude  of  single  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun’s  disc,  he 
works  which  he  executeil  so  ably.  He  will  discovered  that  results  eijually  accurate  had 
stand  in  the  second  rank  of  great  physical  already  been  obtained  by  M.  Vidal  of 
philosophers,  along  with  Black  and  Caven-  Montpelier,  to  whom,  accordingly,  he  as- 


dish,  Davy  and  Dalton. 

The  portraits  of  Wollaston  represent  him 


signs  the  priority.  In  his  essay  on  the 
forms  of  the  elementary  particles  of  cer- 


silent,  meditative  man  :  one  tain  crystals,  he  points  out  that  he  had  been 


who  would  excite  much  sincere  respect, 
but  little  enthusiastic  afi’ection.  amonti 


anticipated  by  Dr.  Hooke.  He  states,  as 
a  reason  for  publishing  his  paper  on  super 


those  who  knew  him.  He  led  a  solitary  and  sub  acid  salts,  that  he  wi.-hed  to  furnish 


life,  and  was  never  married 


Dr.  Dalton  with  a  better  means  of  proving 


His  senses  were  peculiarly  acute,  a  valu-  .he  truth  of  his  doctrine  of  combination  in 
able  pos.session  to  a  physical  philosopher,  multiple  proportions  than  the  latter’s  analy- 
Some,  indeed,  have  dwelt  upon  the  acute-  sis  of  certain  gases  had  supjilied.  He  had 
ness  of  Wollaston’s  senses  as  the  source  of  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  chemist  Che- 
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nevix  had  committed  a  great  blunder  in  re- 
ference  to  the  properties  of  the  metal  pal¬ 
ladium  :  he  did  it  in  the  most  delicate  and 
courteous  way. 

Altogether,  the  combination  of  reserve 
with  perfect  straightforwardness  ;  the  relish 
for  acquiring  money,  with  the  generosity  in 
parting  with  it  when  it  could  be  worthily 
bestowed  ;  the  clear  intellect,  the  self-reli¬ 
ance,  the  aversion  to  interference  or  intru¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  strangers;  the  impar¬ 
tial  justice  to  rivals,  and  the  business-like 
method  of  all  his  habits,  seem  to  us  pre-em¬ 
inently  to  mark  out  Wollaston  as,  par  tr- 
cellmce,  The  KngUsh  Philosopher. 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 
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BV  GEORGE  G I LFII.I. A  S ,  AUTHOR  OF  “  A  GAM.ERY  OF 
I.ITERARV  portraits’* 

• 

It  is  singular  to  notice  how  some  men 
“  achieve  greatness  ”  by  the  very  act  of 
living.  Eclipsed  and  crushed  at  first  b} 
successful  rivals,  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  survive  them,  and  to  shine  forth  as  stars 
in  the  twilight  of  their  departed  glory. 
How  picturesque  yonder  solitary  pine, 
yielding  its  dark  cones  to  the  wind  reluct¬ 
antly,  as  if  loth  to  bend  its  aged  and  rever¬ 
end  head  to  a  blast  but  newly  born  !  Some 
years  ago,  it  was  lost  in  the  crowd  of  the 
forest,  till  the  woodman’s  axe  cut  its  pas¬ 
sage  into  perilous  prominence.  So  with 
certain  authors  :  they  gather  around  them 
the  added  interest  of  those  who  have  out¬ 
lived  a  generation  of  giants,  and  who  min¬ 
gle  with  the  admiration  of  the  present  some¬ 
what  of  the  awe  of  the  past.  Last  of  a  noble 
race,  the  homage  they  receive  is  given  un¬ 
grudgingly,  and  with  the  feeling  of  dis¬ 
charging  a  debt  of  gratitude  long  due,  not 
to  one,  but  to  many  benefactors.  Some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  the 
merit  thus  tardily  acknowledged  is  of  the 
highest  order,  but  which  detraction,  and 
the  success  of  more  popular  writers,  have 
unjustly  veiled.  Sometimes  it  is  of  minor, 
though  real  value,  which,  amid  the  blaze  of 
contemporary  genius,  has  been  overborne 
and  drowned.  In  the  year  18*20,  such 
men  as  Croly,  De  Quincey,  Wilson,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  were  content  to  be  dii  viino- 
rum  gentium  in  the  literary  Pantheon.  We 
now,  in  1840,  regard  them  as  a  race  of 
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“  elder  gods,”  Titans  partly,  because  they 
have  outlived  a  Titanic  family. 

And  yet  we  feel,  that  in  applying  the 
term  'Pitan  to  Leigh  Hunt,  we  are  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  ludicrous.  No  such  magnifi¬ 
cent  ejiithet  will  fit  him.  He  is  no  “  giant 
angel  he  is  nothing  better  than  an  in- 
spired  and  perpetual  child.  He  is  not 
great,  nor  even  large  ;  but  he  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  elegant  and  airy  littleness.  He  Hits 
about  like  an  Ariel  among  the  sons  of  the 
mighty.  Ariel,  indeed,  the  most  imagina¬ 
tive  and  succinct  of  skyey  messengers,  full 
of  playful  earnestness,  is  an  apter  emblem 
of  Hunt’s  genius  than  the  tricksy  Puck.  He 
is  the  down  of  the  thistle  floating  nowhither, 
while  Ariel  is  the  winged  seed  blown  right 
onward  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  take  root 
and  grow.  As  we  have  elsewhere  said  of 
.Moore  and  Dickens  we  can  never  discon¬ 
nect  the  idea  of  Hunt  from  that  of  small- 
ne.ss.  Perhaps,  instead  of  Ariel,  he  is 
rather  a  genuine  brother  of  the  Cobweb, 
Mustard-seed,  and  Pease-blossom  family; 
like  that  redoubled  race,  liny,  swift,  ethe¬ 
real,  with  a  fire  in  liis  eye,  and  drops  of 
gold  sprinkled  on  his  little  wing.  Moore 
is,  of  the  three.  Mustard-seed — sharp,  bit¬ 
ing,  and  mischievous.  Dickens  is  Cobweb 
— light,  dancing,  and  sunny.  Hunt  is 
Pease-bh'ssom — smelling  of  the  fields,  and 
shining  with  the  hues  of  autumn  sunshine. 

Earnestness  at  ease,  is  the  leading  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Hunt’s  nature.  His  is  not 
that  eternal  frown  of  certain  patriots  and 
philosophers,  at  which  “  hell  grows  darker.” 
His  genius  wears,  on  the  contrary,  a  gentle 
smile,  to  feed  which  every  thing  has  run — 
his  learning,  his  philosophy,  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  his  tears. 

“  Sorrows  [lie  sings]  I've  had  severe  ones 
I  will  not  speak  of  now  ; 

And  calmly  ’mid  my  dear  ones 
I’ve  wasted  with  diy  brow.” 

Struggles  he  has  had, — calumnies  borne, — 
imprisonment  too  known,  in  those  dark 
days,  when  looks  were  watched,  ami  words 
tortured,  and  to  sigh  in  some  cases  was  to 
sin.  He  has  been  separated  from  children 
dear  to  him  ”  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  visit 
his  sad  heart.”  A  child-like  friend,  dearer 
than  a  brother,  was  severed  from  him  ;  and 
he  saw,  under  the  darkening  sky  of  his 
own  fortunes,  the  smoke  of  his  funeral  pile 
rising  from  the  sea-shore.  He  felt,  too, 
the  recalcitration  of  the  furious  heel  of 
Byron.  He  committed  several  grave  er¬ 
rors,  and  had  many  severe  literary  trials. 
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But  all  ran  to  till  up  the  channel  of  the  journals  to  become  rather  the  followers 
gentle  smile.  His  heart  would  not  get  old.  than  the  leaders  of  the  national  taste. 

The  boy  element  would  not  extract.  And  Hunt’s  criticism  is  distinguished  above 
the  author  of  “  Rimini”  and  “The  Feast  that  of  many,  by  its  joyous  geniality. — How 
of  the  Poets,”  is,  we  believe,  smiling  still  he  gloats  over  tit-bits  ! — How  he  enjoys  a 
— smiling  at  the  memory  of  his  past  griefs  literary  bonne  houche  ! — How  he  chuckles 
and  sufferings;  smiling  at  the  changed  over  a  quaintness,  or  a  recondite  beauty  ! — 
treatment  he  is  receiving  from  the  literary!  He  has,  on  such  occasions,  all  the  glee  of 
world,  and  from  his  ancient  foes ;  smiling  I  a  school-boy,  who  has  lighted  upon  some 
pity  over  the  dishonored  dust  of  Byron,  aiuF  peculiar  pot  of  jam  or  neglected  drawer  of 
over  the  insolent  but  retracted  ridicule  of|  sweet-bread.  He  laughs,  rolls,  and  riots, 
Moore;  and  smiling  a  deeper  happier  smile  |  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart;  and,  like  the 
at  that  milder  social  day  which  has  at  said  school-boy,  if  a  fine  generous  fellow, 
length  risen  upon  his  path ;  for  him,  too,  as  calls  upon  all  his  comrades  to  share  the 
well  as  Virgil’s  shepherd,  spoil.  He  reads  a  favorite  author  as  a  man 

reads  to  his  adored,  giving,  in  the  fullness 
Libertas  tunqiiain  sera  respexit.  of  his  happy  heart,  beauty,  and  meaning, 

and  interest  to  the  pages,  which  come  in 
Hunt,  like  most  writers  of  the  day,  has  reality  from  a  sweeter  and  dearer  source, 
appealed  to  the  public,  not  only  at  sundry  : 'Phus  Hunt,  between  sympathy  with  his 
limes,  but  in  divers  manners.  He  has  |  author  and  w  ith  his  reader,  gilds  his  refined 
been  a  critic,  a  journalist,  an  essayist,  a  gold,  paints  his  lilies,  and  throws  a  per- 
writer  of  tales  and  dramas,  a  satiric  and  a  fume  over  his  violets.  F.vcn  his  afiecta- 
serious  poet.  As  a  critic,  he  did  atone  tions,  quips,  cranks,  and  wreathed  smiles — 
time  yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of  letters,  and  they  are  not  few — remind  you  of  the 
He  stood  up,  in  conjunction  with  Lamb  little  arts  which  the  eye  of  love  produces, 
and  Hazlitt,  for  the  three  objects,  first,  of  and  w  hich  it  alone  will  pardon.  The  gush 
vindicating  the  fame  of  the  Lake  poets ;  of  genuine  gladness  must  be  permitted 
secondly,  of  directing  public  attention  to  its  little  jets,  freaks,  and  fantasies.  Better 
the  forgotten  and  neglected  English  authors  far  this  than  the  cool  iron  composure  of 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  those  miserable  beings  called  critics  by  pro- 
and,  thirdly,  of  establishing  a  school  of 
criticism  inde|)endent  of  the  reviews,  w  hich 
at  that  time  lorded  it  over  the  world  of 
letters,  and  were  with  a  high  hand  abusing 
their  power.  'J'o  these  objects  of  thfc  tri-  ry  of  “  establishing”  when  they  cannot  find 
umvirate.  Lamb  contributed  his  subtle  dis-  a  “  raw.” 
crimination,  his  delicate  yet  cutting  irony; 

Hazlitt,  his  fierce  passion  and  vehement 
declamation ;  and  Hunt,  his  grace,  his 
tact,  his  liveliness,  his  learning,  and  his 
fine  fanciful  quaintness.  The  public  saw 
with  surprise  the  pages  of  a  weekly  news- j  ries.”  It  awoke  an  outcry  from  a  large 
paper,  studded  with  critical  disquisitions,  as  j  portion  of  the  public,  w  ho  had  not  yet  re¬ 
profound,  and  much  more  genial,  than  any  to  covered  from  that  drunken  dream,  through 
be  found  in  the  great  quarterly  journals ;  and  the  medium  of  w  hich  they  had  for  a  long 
began,  in  the  extreme  of  reaction  from  for-  while  regarded  Byron.  As  Macauley  has 
mer  implicit  submission,  to  regard  these  as  well  shown,  the  conduct  of  the  British  pub- 
blind  guides.  And  although  the  influence  lie  to  Byron  was  most  extraordinary.  First, 
of  our  literary  reformers  was  counteracted  they  idolized  him  unreasonably;  then  as 
by  the  turious  abuse  and  victimization  unreasonably  they  ground  their  golden  calf 
which  they  personally  experienced,  they  in  to  dust ;  and  then  they  raised,  reconstruct- 
the  end  gained  their  object.  They  shed  a  ed,  and  set  him  in  a  higher  shrine  than 
new'  light  upon  the  pages  of  our  elder  dra-  ever.  And  this  latter  reaction  arose  simply 
matists  ;  they  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  from  what  always  seemed  to  us  his  chimer- 
Lake  poets ;  and  they  contributed  to  rouse  ical  and  insincere  expedition  to  Greece; 
the  public  to  that  spirit  of  independent  an  incident  in  his  history  no  more  deserv- 
judgment  which  has  more  or  less  charac-  ing  moral  approbation,  than  the  conduct  of 
terized  it  ever  since,  and  has  compelled  ih.e  prodigal  who  in  his  desperation  enlists. 


Of  his  criticism,  the  better  specimens, 
we  think,  occur  in  his  earlier  productions, 
his  “  Indicator,”  “  Companion,”  &:c.  In 
what  seems  to  have  been  an  evil  hour,  he 
wrote  “  Lord  Bvron  and  his  Contemnora- 


fession,  who  are  doomed  to  pass  from  the 
Dan  of  each  new  title-page  to  the  Beershc- 
ba  of  each  Finis,  and  find  all  barren  ;  and 
i  are  capable  of  enjoying  only  the  poor  luxu- 
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Who  on  that  account  dreams  of  canoniziii<r  Iso  much  its  treatment  of  Byron  s  memo 


the  poor  fellow?  But,  because  Byron,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  himself,  sick  of  Italy,  satiated 
with  literary  fume,  or  rather  afraid  of  losing 
the  laurels  he  had  gained,  exhausted  in  in¬ 
tellect,  and  bruised  in  heart,  threw  himself 
into  the  Greek  cause,  (instead  of  returning 
to  England,  calmly  confronting  his  calum¬ 
niators,  and  resuming  his  duties  as  a  land¬ 
lord  and  a  senytor,  which  had  been  the  part 
of  a  wise  man,)  changed  his  poetic  melody 
into  a  wild  Albanian  war-song,  and  perished 
prematurely,  therefore  all  the  past  was  to 
be  tiugiven  and  forgotten,  and  therefore,  if' 
an  honest  man  ventured  to  blame  any  part 
of  his  conduct,  he  must  be  torn  in  jiieces, 
and  have  his  di<jrcta  numbni  thrown  in 
propitiatory  sacrifice  upon  the  poet’s  Gre¬ 
cian  grave.  W  e  care  very  little  about  the 
charges  of  ingratitude  and  violated  confi- 
dence  which  have  been  brought  against 
Hunt.  He  had  been  treated  by  Byron 
with  great  liberality  ;  and  no  wonder,  since 
he  had  a|>peared  single-handed  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  when  the  bowl  of  all  England  was 
up  against  him.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
his  confidence,  and  might,  had  he  been  j 
base  ciuiugh,  have  claimed  a  similar  honor  1 

®  ’  i 

with  the  servant  who  boasted  that  he  was  i 
kicked  by  a  Duke.  He  had  been  fed  and 
insulted  under  the  same  roof  with  the  noble 
poet.  And  in  exchange  for  such  favors, 
he  was  bound  to  Hatter  ihe  man  when  dead, 
to  whom,  when  living,  he  had  always  acted 
a  firm  and  manly  part!  W'e  would  have 
jireferred,  indeed,  had  he  remained  entirely 
silent  on  the  subject.  We  never  think  ofj 
Byron  as  a  man,  without  recalling  the^ 
words  of  Milton,  in  reference  to  the  rebel 
angels. 

O 

The  Ollier  sort. 

In  niiglit  though  wonilroiis,  and  in  acts  of  war, 
Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  jet,  by  doom 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell. 

For  strength,  from  trutli  divided  and  from  just, 

1 1  laudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy,  yet  to  glory  aspires 
V^iin-glorious,  and  tbrough  infamy  seeks  fame  : 
Tkerejore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom. 

But  if  Hunt  was  to  speak  of  Byron  at  all, 
he  was  bound  to  speak  the  plain  unvarnish¬ 
ed  truth,  avoiding  equally  the  extremes  ol 
sycophancy  and  of  spleen.  And  now,  the 
public,  by  another,  and  we  suspect  a  final 
revulsion  of  feeling,  has  come  round  to  his 
opinion,  and  unites  in  writing  on  Byron’s 
bust,  the  most  fatal  of  all  inscriptions,  “  A 
traitor  to  his  own  transcendent  genius.” 

Our  quarrel,  then,  with  this  book,  is  not 


ry,  as  its  general  spirit  and  execution.  Its 
spirit  is  waspish,  its  execution  feeble.  In 
the  one,  you  read  disappointment ;  in  the 
other,  dyspepsia.  His  memoir  of  himself, 
must,  from  its  profusion  of  capital  7’s, 
have  taxed  severely  Mr.  Colburn’s  printing 
press,  and  has  the  garrulity  without  the 
bonhouimie  of  old  age.  His  estimates  of 
contemporary  talent  arc  not  eminently  feli¬ 
citous,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  jiarticularly  candid.  You 
see  altogether,  in  this  work,  a  mind,  in  an 
unlnijipy  state  of  transition  from  its  first 
fresh,  buoyant  enthusiasm,  to  that  mild  and 
serene  twilight,  which  has  now  [lermanently 
settled  upon  its  powers.  Clinging  still  to 
our  former  image  of  a  gentle  smile,  as  the 
best  einbleiii  of  Hunt’s  nature,  we  must 
grant  that,  in  this  production,  it  is  but 
!  faintly  visible,  if  not  entirely  concealed. 

As  a  journalist,  he  exhibits  a  marked 
contrast,  in  the  course  of  his  progress,  be¬ 
tween  the  dashing,  slashing,  free  and  fear¬ 
less  style,  in  which  (conjointly  with  his 
j  broilier,)  he  conducted  The  ly/atniner,  and 
the  meek  and  almost  mawkish  tone  of  his 
Londuti  Journal.  How  changed  from  the 
daring  libeller,  whom  llegency  honored 
with  its  personal  hatred  and  vengeance, 
and  who,  like  another  Camille  Desmoulins, 
shot  his  bright  and  bickering  shafts  at  sub- 
lime  swindlers  and  crowned  imbeciles,  the 
kindly  old  man  babbling  of  his  green  fields, 
looking  with  dim  tearful  eye  at  his  old 
favorite  authors,  welcoming  to  his  arms 
books  which  formerly  seemed  steeped  in 
the  green  and  livid  slime  of  Bigotry,  saying 
civil  things  of  “  The  Lights  and  Shadows,” 
— ay,  of  “  Matthew  Wald,”  and  its  author, 
— shaking  (with  some  tremor)  the  huge 
fist  of  Christopher  North,  and  instead  of 
the  bitter  sarcasm  in  which  he  often  in¬ 
dulged,  just  hinting  faults  and  hesitating 
ilislike,  even  to  the  imbecile,  the  imperti¬ 
nent,  and  the  absurd.  We  prefer  him,  we 
must  say,  in  the  latter  character.  It  is  more 
true  to  his  original  tendencies.  For  the 
tear  and  wear,  the  fret  and  fever,  the  squab¬ 
bling  and  heart-burning  of  a  newspaper 
life.  Hunt  was  never  fitted.  Only  by  nurs¬ 
ing  and  coddling  the  inferior  parts  of  his 
nature,  could  he  have  (jualified  himself  for 
discharging  its  duties.  And  he  did  not  too 
soon  resign  it  to  the  hands  of  one  much 
better  adaplc*d  for  the  craft. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  Leigh  Ifunt\< 
London  Journal  did  not  succeed.  Never 
did  a  cheap  periodical  exhibit  a  more  caih- 
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olic  and  genial  spirit.  Broad-fronted,  mild- Miotne  in  its  small  circle,  only  through  tlic 
tempered,  with  tine  imaginative  .‘sympathies,  sacrifice  of  much  that  is  peculiar,  and  of  all 
hohiing  that  “  beauty  is  truth,”  it  did  not  that  is  profound  in  his  intellect.  Lamb’s 
deny  the  converse  of  the  creed,  that  “  truth  highest  tpialities  are  seen  shyly  and  from 
is  beauty.”  Not  a  mere  weekly  dispenser  j  afar  olf  in  even  tlie  “Essays  of  Llia.” 
of  the  cold  comfort  <d’  utilitarianism,  to!  But  Hunt  is  as  active,  and  bright,  and  hap- 
thousands  who  begin  ti)  feel  that  thus  the  |  py,  in  it,  as  a  gold  fish  in  its  globe  of  glass, 
deeper  wants  of  their  spirits  are  insulted,  i  All  the  finer  ijualities  of  his  mind, — his 
as  egregiously  as  wereadropto  besprinkled  vinous  liveliness,  his  recherche  rather  than 
on  a  burning  thirst*  or  a  crumb  to  be  handed  I  recondite  lore, — his  conversational  tone, — 
to  a  raging  hunger;  it  deliLdited  in  bring-,  his  gleesome  disposition, — his  snatches  of 
ing  out  the  jtoelry  of  usefulness,  and  the  1  higher  imagination, — his  wide  sympathies, 
spiritual  purposes  which  are  served  by  even  |  — the  gem-like  minuteness  of  finish  he  gives 
tlie  mechanisms  of  the  present  age.  Ile  jto  his  better  things, — the  air  of  fireside 
never  speaks  with  contempt  of  this  age,  as  j  ease  which  waves  like  a  light  scarf  around 
a  mechanical  age;  its  motion,  that  of  a  >  all  his  moti(  ns,  are  to  be  found  in  “ 'I'lie 
rattling  railway  train;  its  agitation,  the  '  Indicator  ”  and  “ 'I'lie  Companion.”  With 
Ireinble  of  an  unmanageable  machine.  lie  j  what  a  light  dainty  step  he  conducts  us 
sees  that  machines  contain  in  them  a  stern  ^  along  the  “  sweet  security  of  streets,”  from 
poetry  of  their  own;  that  they  present  j  shop  to  shop,  finding  incense  in  the  per- 
forcelul  and  colossal  images  of  power,  of  fnmer  s,  and  a  dream  of  Gi>lconda  in  the 
iron  will  and  iron  necessity  ;  that  in  atini-  jeweller’s,  and  Alnaschar  still  sitting  at  the 
hilating  time  and  siiace,  girdling  the  globe  door  of  his  crockery  warehouse,  and  an 
with  Bucklike  speed,  “  yoking  their  cars  j  echo  from  the  stithies  of  Etna  lingering  in 
with  whirlwinds  and  the  nortlierii  blast,”  [  the  brazier’s,  and  his  own  boy-self  standing 
they  gather  round  them  the  double  interest '  stealthily  at  the  bookstall,  and  houri  faces 
of  fact  and  fiction  :  that  a  railway  carriage, !  smiling  on  him  under  the  bonnets  in  the 
whicli  looks  lame  enough  at  rest,  in  two  1  milliner’s,  and  “all  the  Arabian  heaven” 
minutes  rushes  into  poetry,  and  with  its  j  opening  in  the  print-seller’s,  and  in  the 
flag  of  llanie,  passes  through  the  most  beau- 1  apothecary’s  a  blue  and  lurid  splendor, 
tiful  country,  less  like  an  intruder  than  a  I  semliiig  him  home  to  dream  of  drugs  and 
monarch  ;  while  in  a  dream  of  beauty  walks  ;  death.  Ye  sticks,  and  hats  loo,  how’  iiiuch 
tlie  waters  of  the  summer  sea  the  great ;  do  ye  owe  to  his  line  idealization  !  Mem- 
steam  ship,  or  wrestles  like  a  demon  ot  kin-  Ories  of  the  n.etropolis,  how  has  he  em- 
dred  fiower  w  ith  the  angry  billows !  He  balined  you!  Even  mists  and  fogs  thereof, 
asks,  “  Has  mechanism  taken  ct)lor  from  ye  are  due  him  thanks  for  piercing  your 
the  grass  ami  warmth  frtnn  the  blood  ?”  and  ,  thick  folds  with  a  ray  of  poetry.  And, 
feels  that  while  itself  often  a  ctiarse  Caliban,  liajipy  aboye  all  pig-drivers,  thou,  the  im- 
a  strong  drudge,  it  may  be  taught  to  ilothej  mortal  genius  of  thine  art,  whom  his  foot- 
spiriting  and  perform  the  magical  bidding  i  steps  chanced  to  ibllow  ,  in  thy  dillicull  but 
of  the  Prosperos  of  poetry;  that  in  the  j  glorious  pilgrimage  down  the  Strand,  gui<l- 
varied  and  vast  mechanical  powers  of  the  1  ing  successfully,  through  direr  Scyllas  and 
age,  there  lies  over  for  coming  artists  alCharybdes,  thy  grunting  charge!  And 
fund  of  thought  and  imagination  not  likely  w  ho,  in  that  sunnier  side  of  the  Round- 
to  be  soon  exhausted  ;  that  each  railway  table,  which  he  contributed,  has  forgotten 
train  seems  shrieking  with  that  unearthly  his  “  Day  by  the  fireside,”  where  “  com- 
screain  of  its,  for  the  coming  of  its  poet,  iiion  things  that  round  us  lie,” — the  crump 
and  shall  not  always  scream  in  vain  1  Such  and  crackle  of  the  hot  roll, — the  knock  of 
views  he  held,  and  was  beginning  to  ex-  the  postman, — the  song  of  the  tea-kettle, — 
pound,  successfully,  in  his  journal,  when  the  tickling  feeling,  beneath  one’s  feet,  of 
unlortunately,  for  want  of  passengers,  it  the  hearth-rug, — the  music  of  the  dickering 
came  to  a  stand-still,  and  now  runs  no  dames  in  the  grate, — the  drawing  in  ot  the 

evening  curtains, — the  to:l^ling  of  one’s 
In  the  essay.  Hunt  found  himself  in  his  bed-itching  toes, — the  tying  and  smoothing 
perfect  element.  Some  minds  have  been  of  one’s  nightcap — become  suddenly  sur¬ 
as  iriuch  out  of  theirs  in  it  as  leviathans  in  rounded  with  an  edge  ot  imagiu.iiion,  and 
a  pond.  Foster,  for  instance,  lashes  his  we  feel  that  there  is  poetry  in  every  thing? 
large  tail  against  its  narrow  limits,  till  he  “  What’s  in  a  name  ?”  asks  Shakspeare. 
bursts  them  asunder.  ILizlitt  is  more  at  Every  thing,  we  reply.  Power,  delusion. 
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depth  of  meaning,  tlie  force  of  fate,  are  all  ’  If  tliere  were  vulgar  manners  in  Little  Rrit- 
involved  in  names.  A  name  cannot  raise  S  ain,  he  felt  there  were  also  warm  hearts, 
the  dead;  hut  it  can  start  spirits  stronger!  If  there  were  dirt  and  drudgery  in  the  city, 
than  that  which  rose  at  Endor,  or  met  the!  iliere  were  also  high  and  solemn  memories 
patriot  at  Philippi.  We  have  heard  the  i  shadowing  its  meanest  streets  into  grandeur, 
weakness  of  words  deplored  ;  but  we  know !  and  giving  a  certain  pathos  even  to  the 
their  power — that  they  are  things — that  j  sound  of  Bowbell.  Because  Richmond 


they  often  contain  an  omnipotence  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  their  magic  syllables,  and  that  the 


Hill  was  not  the  Jura,  had  it  no  beauty  to 
be  desired?  Was  Cowper  less  a  poet  be- 


niost  vigorous  minds  are  not  exempt  from  I  cause  he  was  forced  to  complain  that  he 
their  influence.  Volumes  might  be  written,  had  seen  no  mountains,  nor  expected  to  see 
for  instance, on  the  nuisance  of  nick-names  j  them,  unless  he  saw  them  in  Heaven?  Is 
— on  the  mischiefs  they  have  done — the  i  not  the  Cockneyism  of  the  country  as  detest- 
hearts  they  have  broken — the  characters  j  able  as  that  of  the  town?  Is  a  rose  less  a 
they  have  partially  or  for  ever  clouded — the  |  rose  because  it  grows  within  the  sight  of 
books  they  have  strangled — the  currents  of i  St.  Paul’s?  And  wherever  stands  and 
progress  which  they,  yes  they,  poor  paltry  ,  waves  the  English  oak,  does  it  not  stand 
collocations  of  foul  air  !  have  been  able, '  and  wave  in  poetry — the  poetry  of  the  ac- 
for  a  season,  to  impede.  In  what  a  light  j  cumulated  associations  of  two  thousand 
does  it  represent  the  literature  of  the  nine-j  years?  Our  great  matter  of  offence,  indeed, 
teenth  century,  that  its  principal  quarrels;  with  Hunt  is,  that  he  is  not  enough  of  the 
have  been  carried  on  through  the  medium  |  Cockney — that  he  dips  but  slenderly  into 
of  contemptuous  epithets,  possessing  neither  I  that  most  awful  world  of  Lond(m — that  he 
point  nor  truth,  and  which,  by  1  contents  himself  with  partial,  desultory,  and 


only  more  convincingly  proved  that  they 
were  made  of  mud  !  We  allude  to  such 
terms  as  “  the  Lakers,”  “  the  Satanic 
school,”  “  the  Cockney  school,”  &.c.  Will 


outside  views  ;  and  never,  or  seldom,  de¬ 
scends  into  those  abysses  of  wild  anguish 

•t  O 

and  lurid  joy,  of  fun,  fury,  and  madness, 
which  the  smoke  of  its  every  evening  over- 


it  be  believed,  in  an  after  age,  that  the  sec- 1  canopies.  It  w  as  reserved  for  Dickens  to 
ond  of  these  elegant  combinations  had,  at '  go  down  in  the  fearlessness  inspired  by 
one  time,  almost  the  power  of  the  greater  i  good-will  and  good-nature  into  those  sun- 
excommunication;  and  that  one  man  at  i  less  chambers  of  city  life,  and  show  that 
least,  mad  with  the  very  fanaticism  of  be-!  there  was  a  soul  of  goodness,  and  a  spirit  of 
nevolencc,  was,  through  its  unscrupulous  latent  poetry,  and  an  element  of  hope,  mov- 
application,  treated  as  a  walking  Incarna-  ing  even  amid  their  all-unutterable  abomina¬ 
tion  of  the  evil  one  ?  Or  will  it  l)e  believed,  tions.  Blessings  on  the  daring  child,  though 
in  an  after  age,  that  a  dexterous  ringing  of  for  nothing  else  than  ft>r  this  achievement ! 
the  changes  upon  this  witty  epithet,  “  Tlie  And  where  he  has  preceded,  let  us  hope 
Cockney  School,”  w  as  the  means  of  pluck-  that  Marion  (see  Mary  Howitt)  will,  by 
ing  the  bread  from  the  mouth  of  more  than  and  bye,  in  her  loveliness,  follow, 
one  struggling  and  gifted  man?  “  What’s  To  Hunt’s  contributions  to  The  JAberaL 
in  a  name?”  O  Shakspeare,  with  the  inevi-  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  allude,  they  are 
table  eye,  askest  thou  ?  Why,  the  merest  so  totally  unworthy  of  his  pen.  When 
misnomer — the  most  contemptible  r///V/.s-  writing  them  he  was  in  a  most  melancholy 
aflixed  by  an  enemy  to  a  character,  has  been  plight  both  of  body  and  mind.  Shelley, 
often  as  eflTectually  a  word  of  doom,  as  long  a  screen  between  him  and  pecuniary 
though  it  had  been  uttered  in  their  wrath  distress,  as  well  as  a  link  binding  him  to  the 
by  those  moody  and  uncertain  Byron,  was  newly 

drowned.  Misunderstandings  between  him 
Airy  tongues  w  hich  syllMhle  men’s  names  and  his  host  were  daily  multiplying.  The 
On  sainU,  and  shore,  and  desert  wildernesses,  climate  of  Italy  W'as  rousing  his  bile.  His 

“  Letters  from  the  South,”  accordingly. 
Jack  Wilkes  was  never  a  Wilkite;  Cole- j  are  weak,  querulous  effusions,  looking  al- 


Airy  tongues  w  hich  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sainls,  and  shore,  and  desert  wiMernesses. 


ridge  was  never  a  Laker  ;  Shelley  did  not 
belong  to  the  Satanic,  nor  Hunt  to  the 
Cockney  school.  His  only  title  to  the  term 
lay  in  his  inextinguishable  desire  to  find 
the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  the  persons 
and  scenes  amidst  which  his  lot  was  cast. 


most  helplessly  insignificant  beside  Haz- 
litt’s  sounding  invectives  against  ti  e  ”  Spirit 
of  Monarchy ;”  Shelley’s  translations  at 
once  rendering  and  rivalling  their  origin- 
als  ;  and  Byron’s  “Vision  of  Judgment,” 
a  lampoon,  such  as  for  bitterness  w'as  never 
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thrown  into  the  lion’s  month  at  Venice, 
and  the  blasphemy  of  which  reduces  the 
Satan  of  Milton  to  a  driveller,  and  leaves 
even  the  Mephistophelcs  of  Goethe  limping 
behind.  Hunt’s  small  smiliiio  countenance 

o 

thrust  in  between  those  “  dreadful  faces 
thronged,  and  fiery  arms,”  like  a  stray  Peri 
peeping  in  amidst  the  fallen  gods  in  the 
inner  halls  of  Pandemonium,  looks  abso¬ 
lutely  ludicrous.  That  fell  Titanic  war-i 
fare,  revolved  in  those  dark  and  mighty) 
spirits  aiming  on  “  daring  doubts  to  pile 
thoughts  that  should  call  down  thunder,” 
was  no  scene  for  our  mild,  though  manful 
hero. 

Of  his  later  specimens  of  criticism  in  the 
“  Comic  Dramatists,”  ”  Imaoinaiion  and 
Fancy,”  &/C.  &c.  we  know  only  enough 
to  convince  us  that  they  reveal  in  him  no 
new  powers.  We  find  in  them  all  his  gen¬ 
erosity  of  spirit,  softness  of  heart,  delicacy  j 
of  sentiment,  refinement  of  taste,  with  per-  ■ 
haps  less  liveliness  and  brilliance,  and  with 
more  of  those  sudden  and  dysj)epiic  sink¬ 
ings  down  from  considerable  elevation  to 
weakness  and  languor  of  thought,  wiiich 
distinguish  all  his  writings.  We  agree  with 
a  writer  in  The  Athencriim,  in  thinking  him 
too  hard  upon  Dante,  for  being  too  hard 
upon  his  sinners  in  the  ”  Inferno.”  We 
believe  that  the  man  Dante  would  have 
shrunk  from  consigning  even  the  finger 
that  signed  his  mandate  of  banishment,  to 
eternal  burnings;  but  this  was  not  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  poet  Dante,  when  elaborating  an 
ideal  hell,  heating,  if  he  pleased,  his  fur¬ 
naces  seven  degrees,  and  indulging  his 
imagination  in  comptuinding  into  every  tre- 
iiiendous  variety  the  elements  of  torment. 
The  poet  is  ever  bound  to  give  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  brightness,  and  the  blackness  of 
darkness;  to  mend,  if  he  can,  the  air  of 
Elysium,  “  and  heighten  the  beauties  of 
Paradise  ;”  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 
‘‘  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom.”  It  will 
never  do  to  argue  thence  either  the  bene¬ 
volence  or  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition. 
Was  Michael  Angelo  responsible  for  the 
awards  of  his  “  Last  Judgment?”  Is  the 
illustrator  of  Fox’s  ‘‘  B(H)k  of  Martyrs,” 
answerable  for  the  kindling  of  all  those 
curling,  crested,  reluctant  or  rejoicing, 
eager  or  sluinbering,  ilames  !  M  as  Cole¬ 
ridge  less  the  “  Friend,”  because  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  exult  in  the  perdition  of  V\  illiaiu 
Pitt?  Is  Thomas  Aird  less  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  because  his  ”  Devil’s 
Dream”  contains  a  most  horrific  picture 
of  the  place  of  punishment  ?  And  has  John 
VoL.  IX.  No.  III.  25 


Wilson  the  soul  of  a  butcher,  because  in 
that  famour  Nodes  directed  against  our 
friend  Dr.  Knox,  he  describes  with  such 
dreadful  gusto  certain  unceremonious  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  that  “  other  place,”  about  the 
spirit  of  William  Burke?  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  persons  who  exult  and  express  their 
exultation  in  the  future  fate  of  those  whom 
their  narrow  sympathies  exclude  from 
bliss  ;  but  these  are  fanatics  ;  they  are  not 
artists,  and  we  never  yet  heard  of  a  true 
artist  who  was  a  fanatic.  Art  is  ever  too 
wide,  restless,  progressive,  to  remain  con¬ 
fined  in  the  sullen  brazen  furnace  of  a  big- 
oted  and  narrow  belief. 

Of  Hunt’s  contributions  to  fiction  and 
dramatic  literature,  we  know  little,  and  pre¬ 
fer  not  speaking  at  all.  It  remains  only  to 
say  something  of  him  in  the  character  of  a 
poet.  And  it  were  vain  to  deny,  that  he 
possesses  many  of  the  elements  of  a  genu¬ 
ine  poet.  No  man  could  be  such  a  good 
^  critic,  and  such  a  fine  essayist  without  a 
I  large  share  of  the  poetic  sjtirit.  But  to 
I  enable  a  writer  to  interweave  his  poetic 
I  power  into  living  verse,  requires  a  “  double 
;  portion  ”  of  that  indefinable  and  incommu- 
!  nicable  essence.  And  that  such  a  double 
portion  has  befallen  him,  we  doubt.  His 
,  great  want  is  not  of  fancy,  nor  of  feeling, 
nor  of  language  ;  it  is  that  of  sustained  and 
masculine  strength.  Beautiful  imaginations 
abound.  Fine  lines  drop  down,  soft  and 
bright  as  rosebuds,  winnowing  their  way 
j  from  their  mother-tree.  Such  is  his  des- 
,  cription  of  a  stream,  which  seemed 

i 

“  .As  if  it  said 

!  Soinelliinr  eternal  to  that  lianpv  shade.” 

I  ' 

'  Epithets  fall,  fitting  themselves  as  perfectly 
!  to  thei.'  objects  as  snow-flakes  to  the  form 
;  of  the  yielding  branches  on  which  they  de- 
j  scend.  Imleed  could  epithets  make  an  im- 
;  mortality,  his  were  secure.  “  Scattcry 
light,”  i’or  example,  what  an  image  that 
presents  of  the  sails  of  a  ship  coming  up 
in  the  sunshine!  Pathos,  too,  is  fretjuent, 
always  delicate,  and  sometimes  profound. 
How  it  sighs  in  his  poem  on  his  children, 
“like  parting  wings  of  cherubim  I”  How 
it  steeps  with  tears  that  latal  page  in 
“  Rimini,”  where  the  lovers  stopped  tiieir 
reading,  and  stopped  for  ever  I  But  while 
of  sentiment  there  is  no  lack,  there  is  little 
profound  |)assion.  VV  bile  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare  of  fancy,  the  grand  unifying 
influence  of  imagination  is  often  absent. 
While  there  is  much  poetry,  there  is  no 
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poem.  Deep  thought  and  purpose  strike  Great  or  good  writers  may,  perhaps,  be 
not,  like  strong  trunks,  though  the  luxuriant  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Oracles  and 
and  clustering  foliage.  The  only  uniting  the  Companions.  The  first  sit,  shrouded 
principle  we  can  ol>serve  in  his  poetry,  is  i  and  folded  up  in  obscurity  or  in  dazzling 
that  of  a  systematic  and  vicious  style.  Odd  ■  light,  and  utter  their  responses  to  wonder- 
and  obsolete  phrases,  compound  barbar-  ing,  and  fearing,  and  far  off  auditors.  The 
isms,  an  uncommon  use  of  cornoion  words, ;  second  sit,  or  stand,  or  walk  by  our  sides; 
a  tasteless  selection  trom  the  vocabulary  ofi  some  moody  and  speaking  only  by  fits  and 
antique  writers,  deliberate  innovations,  and]  starts,  others  scowling  and  sullen  but  in- 
false  coinages  of  language,  are  among  the  structive ;  a  third  class,  ever  cheerful  and 
manifold  afiTectations  which  abound, particu- !  communicative.  Milton  or  Coleridge  may 
larly  in  his  poem  entitled  “  Foliage.”  This  |  be  taken  as  a  specinmn  of  the  oracle  ;  Swift 
is  the  most  singular,  as  his  prose  is  gener- i  was  the  sulky  but  sensible,  Addison  the 
ally  free  from  such  blemishes.  But,  as  he  j  cheerful,  and  llazlittthe  moody  companion, 
told  Lord  Byron,  he  committed  them  on  It  was  the  glory  of  Shakspere,  that  he  corn- 
system  ;  thus,  as  Shelley  remarks,  ”  per- |  bined  the  qualities  of  both,  of  all.  Where 
mitting  a  system  relating  to  mere  words,  to!  as  in  him  will  you  find  such  oracular  de- 
divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  i  liverances  ?  and  where  such  plaiti  homely 
whatever  interest  he  had  created,  to  his  own  !  sense  ?  and  where  such  dreadful  moods  and 
ingenuity,  in  contriving  to  disgust  them  tenses  f  and  where  such  genial  gayety  ? 
according  to  the  rules  of  criticism.”  But  Now  he  is  a  Pan,  in  hoarse  whispers  tell- 
such  perverse  torturing  of  language  does  ling  mysterious  tidings  from  the  thickest 
more  than  disgust  the  reader.  It  impedes  .  glooms  of  nature;  now  an  elf  leaping  on 
the  motions,  arid  limits  the  power  of  the  j  your  back  and  playfully  pinching  your  nos- 
authnr.  His  mind  cannot  be  working  with  tril  ;  now  a  calm,  grave,  Socratic  sage,  talk- 
full  force  and  freedom,  while  compelled  by  ^  ing  to  you  of  matters  that  concern  your 
a  system  to  look  with  such  a  minute  ami  business  and  your  bosom  ;  now’  a  misau- 
fastidious  eye  to  the  mere  verbiage  in  which  thrope,  looking  on  all  things  at  a  sinister 
his  thoughts  are  clothed.  He  places  him-  i  angle  ;  and  now'  a  kind,  and  glad,  and 

self,  in  fact,  in  the  lalse  position  ol  one  ,  babbling  companion,  as  is  the  lively  and 

who  is  thinking  in  one  language  and  wri-  lip-full  river  to  the  wanderer  who  walks  be- 
ting  in  anotiier.  The  language  of  elevated  ;  side  it  for  a  suimner’s  day. 
conversation  is,  ve  think,  the  language  in  '  Hunt,  need  we  say,  is  ‘‘  the  Companion.” 
which  poetry  should  be  written.  But  it  '  Most  easy,  and  talkative,  and  good-humored 
Hunt,  or  ,Iohn  Keau,  who  hampered,  by  |  of  companions,  thou  hast,  to  us,  begtiiled 
similar  shackles,  far  more  majestic  move-  ;  not  a  few  hours  while  reading,  and  not  a 

ments,  and  checked  a  touch  profounder  !  few' while  at  present  writing  of  thee.  Our 

vein,  had  gone  through  the  streets  talking  j  gl;i(l  hours  owe  thee  much,  for  thou  hast 
in  the  style ot  “  FiUdymion”  oi  “  Foliage,”  [gladdened  them  still  more.  Our  sad  hours 
they  would  have  been  sent  to  Bedlam,  and  ■  owe  thee  more,  for  thou  hast  soothed  and 
have  deserved  tlie  translation.  Words-  j  brightened  them  at  times.  In  the  tlesh  we 
worth’s  barbarisms  are  those  of  a  particu-  never  saw  thee,  and  never  liope  to  see ;  but 
lar  county  ;  and,  harsh  as  they  are,  have  \  we  thank  thee  for  thy  company  none  tlie 
mucli  in  them  that  is  racy  and  characters-  ;  j  and  now',  as  our  paths  diverge,  we  bid 
tic.  But  those  ol  Hunt  and  Keats,  seem  ,tliee  a  hearty  and  a  grateful  farewell, 
artificially  twisted  beyond  the  power  of 

pronunciation  in  any  human  tongue,  and  - 

fitted  for  the  inhaltitants  of  some  other  and 

still  odder  world  than  this.  With  what  se-  Fatf.  and  Providence. — Fate,  in  its 
vere  and  smiling  scorn  did  the  Grecian  cul-  perpetual  contests  w  ith  mankind,  seems  to 

be  really  as  inexorable  and  ruthless  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  classical  tragedies.  It  is 
but  the  instrument,  however,  of  a  higher 
power,  which,  so  far  from  being  blind  or 
deaf,  like  its  vicegerent,  w  ill  see  into  the 
heart,  and  lii^ten  to  the  defences  of  offend¬ 
ers,  and  judging  of  actions  according  to 
motives  and  circumstances,  will  administer 
justice  tempered  with  mercy. 


ture  of  the  poet  of  ITomctheus  teach  him, 
through  ail  his  love  and  sympathy,  to  regard 
those  little  affectations  on  tlie  part  of  his 
friends,  and  which  we  regret  to  say,  are 
still  common  in  the  w  ritings  of  some  genu¬ 
ine  poets  of  the  age,  wlio,  with  the  poor 
F.ugiish  language,  are  playing  such  ”  fan¬ 
tastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,”  as  might 
make  us  weep,  were  it  not  for  laughter. 
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“  Poems,  by  Camilla  Toulmin.”  Small  8vo. 
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“  Orion ;  an  Epic  Poem,''  by  li.  11. 

Horne.  Sixth  Edition,  small  8vo.  1843.] 

Oh,  ye  young  Poets!  What  are  the 
feelings  with  wliich  we  regard  ye?  what 
is  the  temper  with  whicii  we  sit  down  to 
peruse  ye,  and  undertake  the  needful  task 
of  pruning  your  pinions  that  they  may  lly 
the  swifter,  and  by  this  criticism,  which 
you  so  abominate,  narrowing  at  times  the 
rush  of  your  fountain,  that  the  jet  may  be 
loftier  and  the  curve  more  graceful  ?  Be¬ 
lieve  us,  in  no  ungenial  spirit.  The  im¬ 
mortalizing  gift  is  rare;  the  power  of  en¬ 
nobling  man  by  showing  him  a  hallowed 
and  purified  image  of  himself,  till  gazing 
he  grows  like  the  glorious  thing  he  con¬ 
templates  ;  the  art  to  weave  a  spell  in  | 
which  the  marvellous  music  of  verse,  and 
the  deeper  harmony  of  symphonious 
thought  shall  unite  to  charm  mankind  for 
ages  with  a  ma<iic  old  yet  ever  new, — these 
are  endowments  we  are  not  so  idle  as  to  I 
demand  of  all ;  well  content  if  each  gene¬ 
ration  of  articulate-speaking  men  can  club 
together  from  all  the  lamilies  of  the  earth, 
one  half  dozen  of  such  miracles  of  mind. 
But  long  and  gr.idual  is  the  llower-besprent 
slope  that  leads  to  the  awful  summits  ol 
our  English  “double-peaked  Parnassus;” 
where,  each  in  sole  and  unapproached  ma¬ 
jesty,  sit — the  myriad-mindeii  man  of  Avon, 
and  He  who,  miilway  between  man  and 
angel,  heard  the  infernal  parley  by  the  fiery 
lake,  and  caught  the  whi.«pers  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  host  in  paradise.  Many  are  they  who 
at  various  points  of  elevation  (but  we  have 
no  time  now  for  taking  their  critical  alti¬ 
tudes),  and  with  each  his  own  point  oi' 
prospect,  gliHuny,  gentle,  grave,  or  gay, 
people  the  sides  of  the  mighty  ascent. 
And  where,  upon  the  lower  slopes,  stretch 
out  those  vales  of  ever-blooming  green, 
where  the  shade  lies  thick  and  the  sun  rests 
lovingly — where,  in  nature’s  own  gardens, 
crowd  her  wild  flowers  (stray  children  ol 
her  summer  loves),  dog  rose  and  broom, 
lily  and  meadow-sweet,  harebell,  ami 
fox-glove,  and  sun-dew,  and  the  rest  ol 
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these  gipsies  of  the  floral  realm — there, 
think  you,  we  fail  to  find  aught  to  please, 
or  that,  even  though  with  eyes  shaded  from 
the  day-beam  we  look  upward  in  awful  joy, 
those  eyes  are  never  by  any  chance  to 
droop  upon  the  pretty  things  about  our  feet  ? 
Poor  justice  yc  do  us,  if  you  deem  our  taste 
so  sublimely  narrow,  so  magnificently  ex¬ 
clusive,  In  truth,  we  are  in  heart  too  hos¬ 
pitably  Irish,  for  such  unmerciful  canons  of 
criticism  ;  we  have  never  without  severe 
violence  to  our  charitable  nature,  turned 
altogether  from  our  door  any  poor  dog  of  a 
i  poet,  barked  he  never  so  whiningly.  We 
!  respect  his  ambition  when  it  is  not  wholly 
;  preposterous ;  when  he  can  furnish  any 
'  sign  or  token  of  the  genuine  gift ;  for  (we 
1  confess  it)  while  we  do  not  demand  a  Pro- 
■  metheus  hot  with  the  fiery  theft  from 
heaven,  we  will  not  put  up  with  puffs  of 
uumingled  smoke.  Give  us  but  one  twink- 
j  ling  s[>ark  of  the  real  illumination — give 
!  us  but  one  drop  of  the  native  still  of  Hip- 
j  pocreue,  the  genuine  distillation  of  the 
i  heart,  and  we  will  endure  much ;  nay, 

!  though  the  inspiring  fluid  (to  prolong  the 
muional  metaphor)  were  drowned  in  ten 
waters  of  diluting  verbiage,  we  willingly 
acknowledge  its  pre.sence ;  and  put  by  for 
a  while,  to  do  good-natured  justice  to  its 
claims,  the  glittering  eau  dc  vie  of  Moore, 
or  the  strong  and  sterling  “  parliament  ” 
of  George  Crabbe,  or  the  “  half-and-half” 
of  Southey,  and  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

And  even  when  there  is  little  merit  of 
any  kind — nothing  more  than  the  old  ima¬ 
ges  and  the  old  rhymes,  or  at  best  only  a 
new  revolution  of  the  kaleidoscope,  a  new 
disposition  of  the  old  materials — we  again 
confess,  it  is  more  to  our  taste  to  pass  si¬ 
lently  by,  than  to  stop  short,  show  our 
teeth,  growl,  and  spring  to  lacerate  our  vic¬ 
tim.  The  poor  poetling, — if  he  does  no 
sort  of  good,  surely  does  little  harm  ?  He 
forces  no  man  to  read  him  under  threats  of 
fine  and  iinpri.sonrnenl.  No  action  lies  for 
leaving  his  hot-pressed  pages  uncut.  The 
author  of  “  Belisarius”*  (and  yet  positive¬ 
ly  that  young  gentleman  is  tempting)  does 
not  oblige  you,  like  Richelieu,  on  pain  of 
losing  court  favor,  to  prefer  him  to  Cor¬ 
neille.  The  young  adventurer  encloses  his 
twenty-five  neat  presentation  copies  to  his 
cousins  and  his  school  and  c«>lle<;e  cronies  ; 
he  gets  a  friend  potential  among  the  maga¬ 
zines  to  pen  him  a  review  in  which  the 

*  Belisarius  ;  a  tragedy,  by  W.  R.  Scott.  Lon¬ 
don.  lS4j. 
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question  is  left  undecided  between  him  and 
Byron,  not  without  hints  which  way  the 
critic’s  judgment  inclines,  did  he  not  too 
deeply  reverence  the  delicacy  of  youthful 
modesty  to  express  it;  the  public  looks 
quietly  on,  and  the  whole  thing  is  forgotten 
in  a  month.  Meanwhile  let  him  enjoy  his 
little  dream  of  immortality  !  Which  of  us 
is  without  his  own  vision,  and  even  half 
conscious  that  it  is  but  a  vision — which  of 
us  loves  to  have  it  too  rudely  startled  away  ? 
Ah,  there  is  depth  and  truth  in  that  old 
Gaelic  song  that  begins — 

o  o 

“  I  am  asleep,  and  don't  waken  me  !" 

Possibly,  indeed,  it  may  he  this  secret 
sympathy  of  personal  experience  that  dis¬ 
poses  us  to  such  amiable  tenderness.  We 
cannot  all  at  once  forget  how  large  an 
amount  of  weighty  rhymes,  legitimate  dec¬ 
asyllabics  of  soft  papaverous  potency,  we 
have  ourselves  achieved  in  our  day;  and 
how  very  pleasing  was  the  childish  charm 
of  the  task.  How  exciting  to  knit  together 
for  hours  the  intoxicating  nonsense,  and 
imagine  it  all  we  would  have  it ;  to  dream 
each  stanza  very  wisdom  woven  into  a  gol¬ 
den  tissue  of  bright  words ;  to  feel  to  the 
heart’s  core  the  unchc  io  son\  as  w'andering  i 
by  some  lone  stream’s  bee-haunted  bank, 
we  set  our  thoughts  to  the  music  of  its  wa¬ 
ters.  In  such  hours  we  arc  for  the  time 
all  we  fancy  ;  the  mightiest  lyrist  is  seldom 
read  wdth  the  excitement  with  which  the 
feeblest  versifier  composes.  “  We  are  sel¬ 
dom,”  writes  a  great  critic,  “  tiresome  to 
ourselves  ;  and  the  act  of  composition  fills 
and  delights  the  mind  with  change  of  Ian- 

O  O  I 

guage  and  succession  of  images ;  every 
couplet  when  produced  is  new  ;  and  novel¬ 
ty  is  the  great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps 
no  man  ever  thought  a  line  superfluous 
when  he  flrst  wrote  it,  or  contracted  his 
work  till  his  ebullitions  of  invention  had 
subsided.’”^ 

But  more  than  this.  In  moods,  too, 
when  the  imagination  is  active  and  genial, 
even  indifferent  poetry  answers  as  a  sufli- 
cieiit  basis  for  internal  creativeness  to  build 
on  ;  it  sets  the  machinery  of  fancy  in  mo¬ 
tion,  if  it  can  do  little  more.  We  give 
more  than  we  receive  ;  the  objective  poem 
of  print  and  paper  becomes  little  more  than 
a  string  of  hints  for  endless  suhjcrtivp  po¬ 
ems  that  gather  round  it.  In  this  way  a 
vivid  imagination  in  a  manner  equalizes  all 

*  Johnson  j  Life  of  Prior. 
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poetry  ;  vivifies  the  dull,  reduces  the  swol¬ 
len,  amplifies  the  meagre.  Of  course  the 
advantage  in  such  cases  lies  with  the  infe- 
rior  bard  ;  a  great  poet  may  be  the  suflerer 
by  such  capricious  superadditions.  The  pro¬ 
cess  itself,  however,  seems  universal  and 
incessant.  How  diversified  it  is  every  man 
can  estimate,  who  has  read  over  a  romance 
(suppose)  of  Scott  at  different  periods  of 
his  life,  and  can  so  recall  and  connect  his 
impressions  as  to  observe  the  utter  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  imaginative  scenery  in  w  hich 
he  has  arranged  the  persons,  and  the  utter 
difference  of  his  conceptions  of  the  per¬ 
sons  themselves,  at  these  different  periods. 
These  differences  demonstrate  the  amount 
of  the  purely  mental  activity  in  every  pe¬ 
rusal  ;  though  had  the  reader  read  but 
once,  he  would  probably  have  confounded 
his  own  portion  of  the  complex  work  with 
the  author’s.  The  same  thing,  in  various 
degrees,  takes  place  in  every  form  of  appeal 
to  the  iniagination  ;  hence,  sometimes,  in 
felicitous  moments,  the  very  poorest  pro¬ 
ductions  suffice  to  quicken  and  stimulate 
I  the  internal  faculty ;  and  it  is  even  observ¬ 
able  that  poetry  of  an  inferior  artistic  qual¬ 
ity  at  times  possesses  the  power  of  doing 
so,  much  beyond  the  more  exquisitely  fin¬ 
ished  manufacture  of  the  muse.  No  doubt 
ail  this  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  hon¬ 
est  criticis7n ;  the  work  unaltered  alters 
with  the  medium  it  is  seen  through  ;  the 
standard  by  which  we  measure,  itself  ex¬ 
pands  or  contracts  with  the  changes  of  its 
ow  n  tanpcraturi'.  When  poetry  is  enjoyed 
less  as  expressing  than  as  suggesting,  its 
power  will  depend  on  the  varying  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  the  reader;  he  will  approve  or 
condemn,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  he  is. 

But  the  Poet,  even  the  greatest,  must  not 
complain  of  this  capricious  destiny  ;  he  has 
no  right  to  better  terms  than  his  mistress, 
Nature;  and  need  we  insist  how  Nature, 
herself  thus  varies  to  the  varying  mind  ? 
That  great  poem  of  the  Universe,  a  few’  of 
whose  innumerable  pages  we  are  permitted 
to  scan — that  mighty  epic,  of  episodes 
without  number  and  an  unknown  catas¬ 
trophe,  who  reads  in  it  the  same  unchanged 
record,  for  two  successive  hours?  The 
I  mountains  rear  their  eternal  summits  before 
I  you,  the  girdling  forests  wave  around  their 
steeps ;  below  — the  rushing  river,  or  the 
solemn  sea  ;  above — the  infinite  sky  ;  you 
beheld  them  yesterday,  and  your  heart 
swelled  with  great  thoughts,  energy  inces¬ 
sant  and  everlasting  might,  and  the  .spirit 
of  man  made  for  both  ;  you  gazed  again, 
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and  the  scene  spoke  but  of  softness  and 
peace,  sabbath  stillness  and  (piietnde  that 
loves  livingly  to  die  ;  you  were  abroad  to¬ 
day,  and  that  silent  gospel  of  Nature  was 
wholly  silent,  it  had  no  voice,  or  you  no 
ear;  you  listlessly  looked  and  looked  again, 
and  hastily  turned  indoors  to  ask — heard  i 
we  not  the  ungracious  accents  sharp  with  a  I 
reproachful  itnpatience,  that  boded  no  iner-  i 
cy  to  the  housekeeper  ? — to  ask,  when,  oh,  1 
whin  dinner  would  be  ready  t  As  many  a  | 
year  since,  we  penned  it  in  these  pages,  i 

I 

“  The  juirpliti"  skies  of  dawn  and  eve,  ] 

Streams  arruwiiifj  rr«>m  a  mountain’s  brow,  I 
Fade  on  the  eye,  nor  reaeh  the  heart, 

They  are  Init  skies  and  waters  now  !” 

But  as  this  changeful  spirit  is  sometimes 
irreverent  to  the  majesty  of  Nature,  and 
unjust  to  the  inspiration  of  her  great  poets, 
so  is  it  palpably  fortunate  for  those  minor 
imitative  songsters  of  whom  we  discottrse. 
Such  a  lyrist  as  one  of  these  will  sing  us  to 
sleep,  but  it  is  that  we  may  dream  ;  he  will 
soothe  us  with  his  dcssiltory  harpings,  even 
as  music  itself  does  (whose  vague,  mys¬ 
terious  language  hints  every  thing  by  say¬ 
ing  nothing)  until  when  we  are  brought  to 
the  true  point  of  stimulancy,  we  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  him,  and  make  the  rest  of  the 
poem  in  a  deep  inward  fashion  of  our  own. 

We  do  not  know  how  “  Currer,  Ellis, 
and  Acton  Bell,”  will  like  this  treatment, 
or  how  Camilla  Toulmin  will  approve  of  it, 
or  how  it  will  go  down  with  II.  if.  Horne; 
but  it  is  our  way,  and  we  are  now  too  old 
and  incurable  to  mend.  Meanwhile,  we 
beseech  the  said  triumvirate  and  the  rest, 
not  to  take  in  too  literal  severity  all  these 
Jiard  things.  They,  and  others  of  our 
young  nightingales,  sing  no  mere  mocking¬ 
bird  melody  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  in¬ 
sinuate  it.  Their  etfusions  vary,  indeed, 
through  many  degrees  of  the  scale  ;  they 
are  in  a  richer  and  happier  vein  at  some 


jestic  form  of  power  ;  or  murmur  its  inartic¬ 
ulate  breathings  from  some  young  heart 
swelling  with  thoughts  it  cannot  utter,  and 
whispers  from  heaven  it  cannot  interpret. — 

A  dim  reflection  from  the  eternal  reality, 
and  therefore  strange,  and  broken,  and 
shadowy,  in  a  world  of  more  orderly  shad¬ 
ows  ;  an  echo  from  the  mighty  music  of  the 
inner  heavens,  and  therefore  faint  and  scarce 
audible  in  this  far  nether  t)rb  of  ours.  But 
the  (juivering  flame  shoots  upward  to  the 
sun,  though  it  be  kindled  on  an  earthly 
hearth  ;  and  the  fiery  s[)irit  within  us,  light¬ 
ed  as  it  is  in  clav,  struggles  ceaseless  to  re- 
!  join  its  celcstird  fountain,  to  be  absorbed 
i  forever  in  the  light  it  now  shares,  posse.ssed 
i  by  that  it  now  in  part  possesseth.  What 
'then?  It  struggles — ardent,  bright,  high- 
'  reaching,  transient — the  struggles  of  the 
I  soul  for  the  pure  and  perfect,  it  conceives 
but  touches  not,  it  apprehends  but  cornpre- 
i  hendeth  not, — these  struggles  are  cssfiitial 
poetry  ; — governed,  embodied,  harmonized, 
j  moulded  by  the  shaping  faculty  of  Art,  they 
are  the  conente  poetry  we  read,  and  hear, 
and  learn. 

'Bhis  high  corruption  of  the  nature  and 
j  essence  of  the  Poetic  has  been  at  all  times 

■  in  some  degree  acknowledged  ;  (who  can 
forget  the  oracular  utterance  of  Bacon  ?) — 
yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was 
c\o.r  fully  realized  till  later  times.  'Phe  rea- 

'  sons  for  this  involve,  perhaps,  the  de3pest 
and  most  interesting  impiiry  m  all  criti¬ 
cism;  but  who  are  we,  that  over  our  little 

■  gilded  duodecimos  of  expectant  verse  (what 
*  candidate  for  fame  ever  stopped  to  study  the 

preliminary  philosophy  of  a  critiipieou  him- 
iself  ?)  we  should  now  and  here  undertake 
{ it  ?  To  set  some  readers  thinking,  we  shall 
i  merely  suggest  how  the  matter  must  mainly 
turn  on  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  ivcr- 
\  Inst lufr  life ^  \.\\Q  revelation  of  man’s  inde- 
1  feasible  inheritance  of  eternity.  Why  then, 
j  you  ask — fair  reader,  whom  our  mind’s  ear 


than  other  times;  but  we  look  with  father-  in  fancy  hears,  veiling  in  silvery  softness  of 


ly  tenderness  upon  them  all ;  and  we  already  I  tone  the  keen  archness  of  thy  query — why 
thankfully  acknowledge  from  them  a  pre-j  should  this  remarkable  and  impressive  de- 
cious  hour  or  two,  in  which  we  have  hajipily  |  velopment  of  the  poetic  spirit  have  been  de- 
conlrived  to  forget  the  world  and  ourselves,  jlayed  till  these  Inter  generations  ?  Thus. 


-  I'Phe  ancient  heathen  poets,  marvellous  men 

\  es,  it  is  a  glorious  gift  in  «//its  degrees  j  as  they  were,  surpassingly  gifted  with  bright 
and  phases,  this  Poesy;  a  mighty  and  a  I  thoughts  and  musical  words,  builders  of  the 
blessed  aspiration  even  when  incomplete  j  lofty  rhyme,  in  all  the  higiiest  pride  of  its 
and  fragmentary  only.  High  and  holy  is  I  loftiness — yet  confined,  except  in  the  mere 
the  impulse  itself,  however  it  terminate  ;  wanderings  of  unauthorized  fancy,  within 
whether  it  come  forth  in  the  golden  patio-  the  world  of  this  life — could  never  seriously 
ply  of  the  divine  Epic,  armed  at  all  points  view  man  in  his  real  attributes  of  greatness, 
like  a  god  for  the  battle,  a  gorgeous  and  ma-  or  apprehend  how  Poetry  was  to  be  the  mys- 
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terious  utterance  of  an  immortal  nature. — 
Moreover,  they  were  Southerns — sensuous 
Southerns  ;  men  of  eye  and  ear.  Hut  ob¬ 
serve, — when  Art  arose  again,  and  words 


In  this  way  of  considering  the  matter,  it 
might,  indeed,  liave  been  predicted  that  the 
exclusive  predominance  of  the  j)hi!osophy 
of  ohservatiim,  whose  sole  object  istoregis- 


once  more  began  to  r»ni  together  into  mu-  j  ter  and  classify  ascertained  facts — in  con- 


sic,  she  arose  chiefly  as  a  copyist  in  poesy; 
she  hardly  dared  to  think  and  frame  alto¬ 
gether  for  herself,  in  sight  of  the  mighty 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  She  arose 
also  in  the  very  same  lovely  but  too  volup¬ 
tuous  clime,  and  again  displayed  its  tem¬ 
perament.  All  beginnings  of  poetry  too. 


trast  to  the  philoso|)hy  oi  speculation^  which, 
mainly  lying  in  regions  beyond  direct  ob¬ 
servation,  deals  in  hypotheses,  analogies, 
harmonies,  consistencies,  to  which,  howev¬ 
er  vague  and  uncertain,  the  infinite  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  subject  gives  an  interest,  in 
many  minds  far  exceeding  that  of  the  hap- 


all  the  primordia  pocticcs — like  the  first  ten-i  jiiest  physical  research  ;  that  this  predomi- 
dencies  of  life  itself,  look  outward;  they  j  nance,  we  say,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
drink  in  the  external,  and  are  satisfied  there- 1  growth  of  a  meditative  poctri/  as  the  chief 
with.  And  so  it  required  a  period,  a  long  j  remaining  receptacle  for  such  conlempla- 
period,  for  the  modern  genius  to  realize  it.->i  tions,  and  the  powerful  emotions  they  ex¬ 
own  independent  powers ;  and  during  this  t  cite. 

period  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  won- j  'J'his  gradual  revolution  has  of  course  (as 
drous  parallel  growth  was  advancing,  the  all)  had  its  occasional  and  detachedpre- 
uncqualled  of  the  last  three  cen-  cursors — souls  in  which  was  prematurely 

turies.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  when  i  developed  that  spring  which  was  long  after 
Poetry  began  to  utter  a  distinct  and  unbor-i  lo  spread  and  (juicken  all  ;  it  has  many,  loo, 
rowed  tone  slie  should  evince  the  eflicacy  ^  who  even  now  refuse  it  all  allegiance,  whose 
of  these  combined  influences  ;  that  with  the!  spirit  is  exclusively  formed  for  the  brilliant, 
great  truth  of  man’s  immortality  I  varied  and  picturesque  forms  of  the  elder 

ever  before  her,  and  with  the  stimulus  of*  time;  (how  little  for  it,  for  example,  in 
incessant  discovery  urging  her  to  behold  aj  Waller  Scott  !)  but  of  the  change  itself,  as 
new  universe  known  at  last  to  stretch  above  |  a  general  and  characteristic  fact,  no  man 
and  beyond  her  to  very  infinity,  and  with  a!  can  doubt,  or  that  its  regular  and  universal 


race  now  engaiinir  in 


her 


service,  grave 


even  to  gloom,  severe,  hardy,  thoughtful — 
the  great  northern  tribes  of  Europe, — she 
should  gradually  become  more  sell-inquir¬ 
ing,  reflective,  and  if  you  please  it,  meta¬ 
physical  ;  that  her  utterance  should  wax 
deep,  and  solemn,  and  oracular;  that  the 
sparkling  robes  of  classical  imagery  should, 
one  by  one,  drop  from  around  her;  that  she 
shtiuld  feel  awed  by  the  now  inexjiressibly 


accomplishment  dates  in  the  Germany  and 
England  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  of  such  a  poetry, 
one  main  characteristic  should  be  its  per¬ 
vading  mdanehoJy.  Could  man  live  whol¬ 
ly — faithrully,  in  the  future  world,  his  pre¬ 
sent  life  would  he  one  long  vision  of  joyous 
hope;  could  he  limit  all  his  thoughts  to  the 
world  tliat  now  is,  he  might,  under  fortu¬ 


nate  circumstances — men  often  do — con- 
heightened  marvel  of  the  whole  externar  trivc  to  persuade  himself  into  ease  and  fat 
system  of  nature  itself,  and  should  come  to!  content.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  poetic 
acknowledge  between  it  and  the  unfathom- 1  spirit  can  thoroughly  do  either.  On  the 
able  soul  of  man,  the  bond  of  a  kindred  niys- 1  e/ic  hand — even  in  the  highest  play  of  a 
tery.  For  Mystery  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  i  merely  earth-inspired  fancy,  in  its  wildest 
poetry,  .as  distinctness  and  simplicity  of  the  |  anacreontic  career,  the  flutter  of  its  wings 
old.  The  old  bards  painted,  and  bade  you  j  hears  it  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense  ;  all  in- 


see  ;  the  modern  write,  and  bid  you  think. 
Philosophy  took  to  herself  the  vision  and  the 
dream  of  old  ;  she  will  not  accept  such  func¬ 
tion  now,  and  Poetry,  of  o\i\  far  more  clear, 
transparent,  and  definite  than  philosophy , 
is  now  summoned  to  give  voice  to  those 
deep,  undefined,  but  not  less  potent  aspira¬ 
tions  of  man,  which  must  have  utterance 
somewhere,  and  w  hich  only  need  utterance 
the  more,  the  more  that  man,  increasing  in 
knowledge,  attains  some  faint  conception  ol 
the  immensity  he  cannot  know'. 


tellectual  exertion  tends  to  this;  the  very 
effort  to  embody  the  motives  and  maxims  of 
a  sensual  life  in  forms  of  beauty,  betrays 
the  dreamer  into  nobler  worlds  of  thought. 
But  may  it  not  help  and  stimulate  to  the 
achievement  of  thatu/Acr  and  grander  task, 
the  habitual  realization  of  the  eternal  fu¬ 
ture?  Let  us  crave  indulgence  while  we 
reply — not  wholly,  nor  without  considera¬ 
ble  qualification.  Religion  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  thing  than  poetry  ;  but  it  is  not,  or  not 
necessarily  poetry.  There  is  a  life  that  may 
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be  too  divine  for  the  powers  of  verse.  The 
poet  cannot  but  to  the  last  retain  a  linger¬ 
ing  love  f»)r  the  world  in  which  his  imagin¬ 
ation  has  learned  its  lovely  otlice ;  its  forms 
and  colorings  are  dear  to  his  inmost  heart 
— with  a  love  most  innocent,  indeed,  a 
worldliness  most  unworldly  ;  but  yet  with  a 
real,  powerful,  incessant  attraction :  the 
happiness  that  is  erected  upon  its  ruins  is 
hardly  the  happiness  habitually  congenial  to 
him.  'J'he  highest  form  of  abstract  religion 
has  a  poetry  of  its  own,  because  every  thing 
great  and  wonderful  has  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
chosen  “  haunt  and  main  region  ”  of  the 
poetic  spirit.  No  ; — the  man,  as  man, 
ought  to  labor  to  do  so,  but  the  poet  cannot 
rise  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  time,  and 
live  absolutely  amid  the  sublime  immensi¬ 
ties  of  the  unknown  future,  witliont,  in  some 
degree,  forfeiting  his  peculiar  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  function  ;  he  cannot  breathe  “  the 
difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain-top”  of 
those  mystic  truths,  where  spreads  around 
the  thin  and  formless  inane — and  above, 
the  lonely  stars — without  acknowledging 
the  faintness  and  e.xhaustion  of  that  high 
abode,  and  yearnitig  for  the  sweet  vicissi¬ 
tude  of  light  and  shade,  below;  the  brooks 
and  the  trees,  and  the  dear  familiar  llowers 
of  the  valley.  He  looks  up  habitually,  but 
it  is  from  below,  upon  the  gilded  clouds — 
tilings  of  earth  made  heavenly  with  a  light 
from  heaven  ;  you  must  not  ask  him  to  make 
his  own  standing-point  and  dwelling-place 
beyond  them.  But  this  being  so — if  his  step 
be  thus  on  earth,  and  his  heart  promptly 
sympathizing  with  the  forms  and  powers  of 
earth,  and  if  he  be,  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
men  the  least  in  its  coarser  sense  earthly, 
out  rather  a  student  witli  deep  and  thrilling 
interest,  of  a  mystery  in  man  and  nature, 
beyond  the  common  ken — if  he  thus  move 
midway  between  divine  and  human,  too  ex¬ 
alted  to  be  merely  human,  and  far  too  hu¬ 
man  to  be  wholly  divine — what  shall  be  the 
result  but  just  what  we  have  all  witnessed 
for  more  than  a  generation  of  men  ?  a  poet¬ 
ry  sadder — a  few  exceptions  apart — than 
man  before  has  ever  known;  dealing  large¬ 
ly  in  vague  and  undefined  utterances  of 
mournful  feeling,  such  as  with  their  rude 
simplicity  or  still  more  uncouth  ahstruse- 
ness,  shocked  and  aflTrighted  all  traditional 
criticism  (Jeffrey,  its  extpiisitely  acute  and 
polished  representative*),  but  such  as  the 

I  he  judgment  of  tliis  great  critic  was  hard*}' 
flexible  enough  to  embrace  tae  modem  revolution 
jn  its  entire  compass  ;  hut  let  justice  ho  done  him  ; 
ni  power  and  purity  of  composition  he  stands  in 
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great  heart  of  man  owned  for  genuine,  and 
swelletl  to  echo  from  its  deepest  depths. 

And  so  now  moves  the  Poet,  in  so  far  as 
he  represents  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  time; 
— a  light,  we  liave  granted,  from  heaven  is 
around  him,  but  his  step  is  still  on  earth; 
his  eye  lingers  upon  its  forms,  which  to  him 
arechargetl  with  elevating  mystery  atid  mar¬ 
vel  ;  pensively  enamored  of  its  beauty,  it  is 
his  heart's  home,  and  in  its  sorrows  he  is 
sad.  Loving  the  beautiful,  he  knows  it 
transitory,  and  but  loves  it  the  more  that  it 
is  so.  He  bends  over  the  beauteous  ruin, 
as  a  young  lover  would  stoop  over  the  fad¬ 
ing  form  of  a  dying  bride.  We  must  not 
censure  him  too  harshly  for  this  mournful 
fidelity  to  the  perishable  loveliness  of  Time  ; 
we  must  not  censure  him  for  the  mournful 
gift  that  brings  its  own  sufficing  sorrows. 
To  the  delighted  child,  amid  his  quick  cre¬ 
ative  fancies,  the  drop-scene  alone  is  piny 
enough  ;  our  gentle  child  of  nature  finds  joy 
sufiicientjtoo,  in  this  great  preliminary  spec¬ 
tacle,  nor  urges  that  the  golden-tissued  cur¬ 
tain  of  the  skies  be  undrawn  (our  eyes  are 
on  it  at  this  moment  in  the  flushing  west), 
to  unfold  to  view  the  far-withdrawing  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  eternal  scenery  beyond. 

And  hence,  too,  we  catch  another  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  melancholy  breathings  of  the 
modern  muse — the  utter  and  passionate 
identification  with  inanimate  nature.  It  is 
in  the  loveliness  of  Nature,  which  never  al¬ 
ters  but  to  new  beauty,  which  never  disap¬ 
points,  never  betrays,  that  our  later  men  of 
the  vision  seem  to  find  almost  alone  the 
peaceful  anchorage  of  their  hearts.  A 
great,  grave,  undisturbed  spirit,  such  as 
Wordsworth  (whose  moral  gifts  are  almost 
as  wonderful  as  his  intellectual),  can  indeed 
look  into  Man’s  nature  and  its  workings 
with  even  deeper  interest  and  delight  than 
he  can  joy  in  the  mountain  and  the  flood; 


the  highest  rank  of  English  writers  ;  and  his  crit- 
icistn,  if  it  poss-ss  not  the  searching  and  prophet¬ 
ic  insight  which  in  some  rare  cases  places  the 
penetration  of  tlie  Critic  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet  himself,  is  admirable 
in  its  analytic  and  expository  r|nalities.  .More 
fastidious  as  to  furm  than  substance,  essentially 
the  heir  of  the  D’Alemberts  and  Marmontels,  he 
was  easily  repelled  by  merely  snperticial  blem¬ 
ishes,  and  liable  to  prejudices  ol’  most  unhappy 
tenacity.  1 1  is  estimates  of  Wonlsworth  and  of 
Coleridge  were  great  and  blanieable  failures  in¬ 
deed  ;  yet  in  relation  to  our  immediate  subject,  it 
must  he  retnembered,  that  his  appreciation  of  By¬ 
ron  was  thoroughly  sympathetic,  and  that  nothing 
in  the  literature  of  criticism  can  be  adduced  to 
surfiass  those  superb  essays  in  which  he  illustra¬ 
ted  the  genius  of  that  wonderful  poet. 
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but  those  alone  can  do  SO  who  liave  with  all  unspeakably  wondrous  and  profound  be- 
else  the  secret  of  his  matchless  eipiilibrium  ;  tween  the  Soul  and  Nature,  insomuch  that 
and  even  with  that  great  revealer  of  all  the  visible  nature — streams,  forests,  mountain- 
mutual  mysteries  of  imagination  and  nature  heights,  the  blue  depths  beyond  them — all 
(the  Bacon  of  poesy,  teaching  and  effecting  the  face  of  things,  flushes  with  most  ear- 
the  same  wondrous  “  interpretation  of  na- {  nest  expression,  mirrors  man’s  inmost 
ture”  for  the  Imagination  which  Bacon  dreams,  becomes  pregnant  with  fathomless 
taught  for  the  Understanding),  even  with  meaning,  instinct  with  life  and  thought, 
him,  do  we  not  observe  how  his  human  i  echoes  us  to  ourselves,  whispers  in  the 
agents  are  themselves  but  one  remove  from  |  mute  solitudes  inexpressible  secrets,  reve- 
the  simplicity  and  invariability  of  inanimate  Nations  from  eternity, — in  simpler  words, 
nature  itself?  The  population  of  his  scenes  evokes  feelings  of  such  thrilling,  though 
are  the  creation  of  the  country  they  dwell  j  vague  and  mysterious  power,  as,  till  these 
in;  they  are  its  growth  as  truly  as  the  |  later  times,  music  alone  was  ever  known  to 
heath-flower  upon  its  hill-sides.  This,  or  create  in  the  souls  of  men.  To  these  po- 
somelhing  approaching  to  this,  he  has,  in-  ets  the  visible  landscape  is  indeed  a  Music 
deed,  himself  set  forth  in  the  memorable  of  the  Eye,  arrested  and  made  permanent ; 

“  Preface”  to  the  “  Lyrical  Ballads”  (con-  possessing  the  same  sort  of  strange  charm 
stituting,  with  the  still  more  memorable  pre-  whereby  music  agitates  us  with  its  tender  tu- 
face  and  supplement  of  ISIo,  the  most  re-  :  mults — music  that  seems  as  though  it  were 
markable  contributions  to  the  philosophical  !  a  fragment  of  the  language  we  lost  at  the 
criticism  of  his  own  an,  furnished  by  any  !  fall,  and  still,  though  the  full  interpretation 
poet  since  the  days  of  Dryden).  “  Humble  is  hopelessly  perished,  bore  to  our  spirits 
and  rustic  life  was  generally  chosen,”  he  the  faint  echoes  and  dimly-recalled  as.soci- 
says,  “  because  .  .  .  iu  that  condition  |  ations  of  a  forfeited  paradise, 
of  life  our  elementary  feelings  coexist  in  a  |  At  times,  in  musing  over  the  strange, 
state  of  greater  simplicity  .  .  .  because  j  profound,  perplexing  pages  of  Schelling, 

the  manners  of  rural  life  germinate  from  1  we  seem  to  catch  the  sprculatirc  represen¬ 
thoseelementary  feelings  .  .  .  and  be- i  tation  of  all  this  meditative  animation  of 

cause,  in  that  condition,  the  passions  of  men  ’  Nature  by  our  later  poets;  above  all  iu  that 
are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and  per-  1  wondrous  hypothesis  of  the  ultimate  iden- 
manent  forms  of  nature.”  Not  that  he  who  tity  of  the  conscious  and  unconscious  ac- 
has  so  beautifully  defined  p(?etry  as  “  the  j  tivities.  “The  products  of  nature” — 
impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  coun- I  thus  spoke  the  venerable  old  man,  in  the 
tenance  of  all  science,”  would  have  exclud- i  vigor  of  his  brilliant  youth,  near  fifty  years 
ed  affecting  tlepartment  of  reality  from  !  ago — “dead  and  uncimscious,  are  but 
having  its  correspondent  poetry;  but  that  1  abortive  eftbrts  which  she  makes  to  reflect 
his  own  meditative  sjiirit,  leading  him  to  herself:  what  we  call  dead  nature  is  only 
delight  in  the  sublime  communion  of  the  I  an  intellectual  element  which  has  not  ar- 

soul  with  still  anr!  solitary  nature,  led  him  I  rived  at  maturity . Nature 

also  to  combine  with  nature  those  j  reaches  not  her  highest  aim — that  of  be- 

forms,  above  all  others,  which,  by  their  in-  j  coming  completely  her  own  object — till  she 
timate  connection  with  nature,  would  least  j  arrives  at  the  highest  jierfection  of  her 
disturb  its  unity,  would  silently  blend  and  products,  namely,  in  man,  or  what  we  style 
mingle  with  its  vast  unchangeable  repose,  reason,  by  means  of  which  nature  seems 
And  thus  arises — in't  vctiia  vcrbo — a  sort  first  to  enter  and  return  into  herself, 
of  refined  and  imaginative  pantheism,  pu-  Whence  it  is  manifest  that  nature  is  primi- 
rified,  indeed,  of  ail  the  special  mischief  tivelv  hhntical  with  that  which  we  recog- 
of  that  creed  (which  lies  chiefly  in  its  con-  nize  in  ourselves,  as  intelligent  and  possess- 
fusion  of  moral  good  and  evil  as  merely  iug  consciousness.”*^  Or,  again,  in  at- 
circumstantial  manifestations  of  a  single  tempting  the  solution  of  the  great  problem, 
radical  principle),  but  still,  like  the  panlhe-  how  our  mental  representations  obey  the 
ist’s  worship,  exliibiting,  in  the  bright  en-  influence  of  the  objective  world,  and  yet 
thusiasm  of  enamored  imagination,  nature  the  objective  world  itself  yields  (in  the  op- 
as  all  over  animated  and  sufliised  with  di-  erations  of  the  will)  to  our  representations, 
▼  inity.  Thence,  since  in  the  soul  of  man  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  “this  could 
dwells  to  the  poet  a  kimlrcd  principle  of 

deity,  an  efllucnce  from  the  eternal  reason,  »  HnsUm  of  Transc.-Idmllsm.  Introducliou, 
— there  grows  to  his  thought  a  fellowship  SocAum  1. 
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never  be,  if  there  did  not  obtain,  between 
the  ideal  world  and  the  real  world,  a  sort 
of  pre-established  hartnony  ;  and  that  one 
cannot  conceive  such  a  harmony  unless  the 
activity  which  has  produced  the  objective 
world  be  primitively  identical  with  that 
which  is  manifested  in  the  will,  and  recip¬ 
rocally.  Now,  there  is  a  productive  activi¬ 
ty  manifested  in  the  will;  every  free  act  is 
productive — alone  consciously  productive. 
The  two  activities  beinor  necessarily,  in 
principle,  only  one,  if  we  establish  that  the 
activity  which  is  consciously  productive  in 
free  action,  is  unconsciously  productive  in 
the  production  of  the  world,  the  pre-estab¬ 
lished  harmony  really  exists,  and  the  con¬ 
tradiction  is  resolved.'’*  Every  work  of] 
Art,  as  he  maintains,  combines  an  activity 
at  once  havinj;  and  not  havincr,  conscious- 
ness  of  itself;  and  similarly,  the  objective 
world  “  is  the  primitive  poetry  of  intelli¬ 
gence  as  yet  unconscious  of  itself.”t  But 
we  must  not  dwell  further  on  this,  which 
most  of  our  readers  will  probably  dispatch 
as  somewhat  dangerous  speculation,  so  far 
as  they  can  venture  to  admit  it  for  intelli¬ 
gible.  Oidy  they  will  see  how  such  spec¬ 
ulations  seem  at  least  calculated,  in  their 
own  dark  way,  to  account  for  and  explain  the 
mysterious  sympathies  that  subsist  between 
man’s  interior  being  and  the  exterior  sys¬ 
tem  of  nature  ;  how  if  these  be  the  parallel 
growth  and  deveh^pment  of  some  one  ulti¬ 
mate  principle,  we  need  not  wonder,  not 
merely  that  self-reflective  nature  should  at  j 
last  attain  the  real  aj)prehension  of  itself — 
the  true  intellectual  apperception  of  exter¬ 
nal  realities  ;  but  even  more  than  this — that 
in  highly  organized  mental  structures, 
which  by  habitual  reflection  have  been 
brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  forms 
and  laws  of  nature,  emotions^  kindred  and 
congenial,  should  arise  at  the  very  percep- 1 
tion  of  these  forms;  that  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  as  thus  akin  to  man,  should  stir 
man’s  soul  with  the  vague  but  potent 
thought  of  that  common  ancestry  from 
whicli  both  lines  have  diverged,  and  in 
which  both  were  one  in  the  unity  of  some 
parent  prinueval  principle  far  away  in  past 
eternity  ;  that  thus  his  heart  should  swell 
with  feelings  he  cannot  define  or  master, 
when,  in  the  siillne.ss  of  contemplation,  he 

System  of  Transc.-Idealism.  Introduction, 
Sectifwi  3. 

t  Compare  the  entire  of  Part  VI.  of  tlio  .same 
work,  on  llie  Pliilosftphy  of  Art,  wliicli  v*rlienin" 
retrards  as  the  last  and  highest  manifestation  of 
conscious  Nature. 


is  at  last  led  to  reallize  his  fellow.ship  with 
the  immensity  of  things  around  him — to 
feel  his  own  sublime  consanguinity  with 
the  universe. 

Let  us  descend  to  nearer  and  simpler 
views  The  affecting  expressiveness  of 
nature  becomes  obviously  more  distinct  in 
the  face  of  human  kiml ;  the  poet — such 
as  we  sketch  him  in  this  later  development 
of  the  gift — cannot  but  fondly  recognize  its 
more  vivid  and  animated  exhibition  there. 
This  opens  a  new  topic,  but  one  closely 
connected  with,  and  largely  influenced  by, 
the  last ;  the  existing  poetic  conception  of 
human  njfection  in  the  most  emphatic  and 
the  most  eminently  poetical  of  its  forms ; 
the  modern  poetry  of  Love. 

The  transition  is  obvious  enough.  The 
expression  of  the  countenance  of  Nature, 
powerful  and  thrilling  as  it  is,  is  yet  essen¬ 
tially  a  shadowy  and  variable  expression  ; 
it  wavers  under  our  very  gaze,  as  images 
on  water  shift  and  sever  in  the  breeze. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  of  the  permanent 
characters  that  silently  utter  and  indicate 
affection  in  the  wondrous  human  face.  It 
is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  excpiisitely 
sensive  organization  of  the  poet  should  be 
eminently  moved  by  that  which  almost  ap¬ 
propriates  the  name  of  Beauty.  This  has 
ever  been  so;  it  has  been  so,  far  beyond 
the  established  limits  of  poetry.  The  son¬ 
net  to  his  “  mistress’  eyebrow’  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  every  lover  in,  at  least,  the 
first  stages  of  his  affection,  at  heart  andes- 
sentially  a  poet.  But  the  poet  of  our 
modern  meditative  school  comes  to  this 
region  of  his  art  with  feelings  and  associ¬ 
ations  derived  from  his  more  abstract  and 
thoughtful  converse  with  Nature,  which  e.x- 
creise  a  very  remarkable  and  pervading  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  representations  of  the 
most  interesting  of  human  passions.  The 
straining  after  ideal  loveliness,  and  yet  the 
instant  readiness  to  diffuse  it  over  actual 
objects,  and  believe  its  own  creation  real  ; 
the  melancholy  discontent  with  all  that  is, 
as  inadecpiate  to  satisfy  the  inward  appe¬ 
tites  of  ilie  heart,  and  yet  the  almost  in¬ 
consistent  (as  one  would  deem  it)  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  affections  to  cling  to  any  su|)- 
port,  and  welcome  any  home  ; — these  hab¬ 
its  and  tendencies,  combining  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  constituents  of  love,  result  in  a 
character  of  thought,  w  hich  is  assuredly 
among  the  most  promitient  peculiarities  of 
the  poetry  of  our  time;  and  would  reward, 
what  we  have  now  no  time  to  execute,  a 
patient  and  delicate  analysis  of  its  causes 
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and  cliaracterislics.  For  we  trust  we  are 
not  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  any 
reader  who  does  not  consider  all  inquiries 
so  itiward  and  searchinor  as  these  would  be, 
profoundly  important  to  the  gravest  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  character  of  an  age,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  destinies  of  man. 

Let  us  then  reflect  a  moment  on  tltis. 
Love  has  in  all  times  uttered  itself  in  ima¬ 
ginative  forms.  Fal)le  is,  in  this  wide 
sense,  what  a  well-known  passage  pro¬ 
nounces  it,  “  Love’s  world,  his  home,  his 
birth-place;”  it  lives  in  dream  and  vision, 
a  soft  prolonged  somnambulism.  But  as 
men  dream  according  to  their  waking,  so 
the  forms  of  beauty  that  at  the  summons 
of  this  passion  gather  around  the  soul  and  j 
invest  its  object,  will  vary  according  to  the 
soul’s  habitual  conceptions  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful.*  And  hence  Love’s  exercise  of  its 
imaginative  function  is  endlessly  diversifi¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  character  of  love-poesy  above 
all  others  almost  inevitably  varies  with  eve¬ 
ry  latitude  and  every  century.  As  the  na¬ 
tural,  so  the  ideal  zenith — tlie  topmost 
point  of  perfection,  changes  with  each  spot ; 
— thence  the  difference  of  local  ^ods  — 
which  are  but  the  symbols  of  the  received 
conception  of  the  perfect  ;  and  love  is  a 
feeling  and  a  token  more  earnest,  and 
thence  more  genuine  and  unequivocal,  than 
even  the  popular  reliirion.  Thus,  then,  it 
is  that  this  sweet  idolatry  has  varied  like 
any  other  superstition,  and  its  vari  itions 
have  been  as  curiously  characteristic.  In  tlie 
pensive,  profound,  and  melancholy  vision- 
ings  of  our  day — for  to  this  we  return — it 
has  occupied  its  place,  and  imbibed  the 
deepening  tinge  of  all  around  it.  With 
the  gifted  dreamers  of  our  epoch,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  aftection  receives  a  tribute  assured¬ 
ly  more  flattering  than  the  stilted  suprema¬ 
cy  she  held  in  the  code  of  chivalry  ;  for 
lier  image  is  blended  with  the  deepest  mu- 
sings  and  the  highest  aspirations  of  man. 
She  is  beautiful  (of  course) ;  but  her 
beauty  is,  after  all,  most  glorious  in  being 
the  representative  of  a  beauty  not  of  time 
or  earth  ;  as  one  who  stands  between  the 
eye  and  the  sun,  she  is  encircled  with  a 
luminous  halo,  but  the  rays  that  formed  it 
are  from  the  far  heavens  beyond  her ;  site 
is  the  symbol  of  an  unseen  loveliness;  the 

*  We  have  made  it  a  sort  ofcliaritahle  proverb, 
that“  the  Devil  is  not  so  l)lack  as  he  is  painted 
when  liurckhardt  came  suddenly  upon  the  dusky 
maidetts  of  Nubia,  they  screamed  in  horror,  and 
pronounced  him  the  Devil  because  he  was  so 
fiendislily — ichite. 
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temporary  type  of  ideal  perfection  ;  loved, 
for  she  deserves  it, — but  loved  with  an  af¬ 
fection  sad,  and  pensive,  and  spiritual.  If 
you  desire  to  feel  this  (and  there  certainly 
are  few  tilings  more  interesting  or  more 
characteristic),  turn  over  the  fairest  love- 
stories  or  love-versesof  antiquity — take,  if 
you  please  it,  the  pure  and  exquisite  Fourth 
.'Eneid  itself;  and  pass  from  it — from  Dido, 
or  even  from  Erminiaand  Clorinda — to  the 
Julia,  and  the  Corinne,  and  the  Medora, 
and  the  Ilinda,  and  the  crowds  of  similar 
impersonations  of  our  time.  Passion  and 
soirow  enough  there  is  in  all ;  these  are  en- 
during,  unchangeable  characters  ;  but  they 
have  become  the  loftier  passion  and  sor¬ 
row  of  an  immortal  nature ;  the  earnest 
and  melancholy  devotion  of  beings  who 
love  as  eternals  may. 


So  far  for  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  poetic  inspiration  of  our  day.  Few 
and  rapid  are  these  hints — .somewhat  ob¬ 
scure  perhaps ;  but  another  time  we  may 
find  leisure  and  room  to  interpret  our  ora¬ 
cles  more  distinctly. 

And  now,  ere  the  fading  twilight  wholly 
desert  our  casement,  and  the  everlasting 
Watchers  of  Heaven  have  all  assumed 
their  starry  stations — (the  glittering  van¬ 
guard  is  already  hastening  up  the  grey  and 
glimmering  east)  we  must  unclasp  the  pages 
of  some  one  or  two  of  our  trembling  can¬ 
didates  for  fame.  For  we  have  vowed  to 
read  them  by  this  sunset  light;  we  have 
sworn  to  concede  them  the  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantage  that  their  pages  shall  be  bathed  in 
the  hues  of  Nature  herself;  and  who  can 
tell  but  we  may  at  times  mistake  for  theirs 
the  mystic  text  of  the  eternal  Volume,  and 
ascribe  to  their  pregnant  words  what  is  in 
truth  the  poetry  of  sunset  skies,  and  infant 
stars,  and  the  faint  song  of  waters?  We 
know  no  higher  boon  that  critic  can  confer 
on  poet.  It  stands  among  our  special  fa¬ 
vors.  Alfred  Tennyson  has  been  with  us 
before  now  among  the  woods.  We  have 
looked  down  from  cliff-land  upon  the  broad 
plane  of  ocean,  with  the  eyes  of  Percy 
Shelley.  Not  very  long  ago,  we  passed  a 
summer  day  on  Windermere  with  Aubrey 
de  Vere’s  exquisite  “  Search  after  Proser¬ 
pine  ”  before  us,  and  that  divine  mother 
yearning  for  her  lost  child,  has  since 
strangely  woven  herself  into  our  thoughts 
of  summer  noons  and  heaving  lakes.  A 
true  poem  comes  out  in  fine  relief  upon  a 
glorious  background  like  that ! 

jo  o 
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Of  the  triad  of  versemen  who  style 
themselves  “  CuRKEii,  Kllis,  and  Acton 
Bell,”  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  little 
volume  in  which,  without  preface  or  com¬ 
ment,  they  assume  the  grave  simplicity  of 
title,  void  of  prcrnomm  or  a^nomm,  which 
belongs  to  established  fame,  and  thus  calm¬ 
ly  anticipate  their  own  immortality.  Whe¬ 
ther — as  the  Irish  Cleon  was  wont,  in  his 
physical  force  ”  days,  to  say  so  often  and 
ferociously  of  his  repeal  shillings — there  be 
indeed  “  a  man  behind  ”  each  of  these  rep¬ 
resentative  titles;  or  whether  it  be  in  truth 
but  one  master-spirit — for  the  book  is,  after 
all,  not  beyond  the  utmost  powers  of  a 
single  human  intelligence — that  has  been 
pleased  to  project  itself  itito  three  imagina¬ 
ry  poets, — we  are  wholly  unable  to  conjec¬ 
ture  ;  but  we  are  bound,  of  course,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  former  hypothesis.  The  tone  of 
all  these  little  poems  is  certainly  uniform  ; 
this,  however,  is  no  unpardonable  otTence, 
if  they  be,  as  in  truth  they  are,  uniform  in 
a  sort  of  Cowperian  amiability  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  no-wise  unfragrant  to  our  critical  nos¬ 
trils.  The  fairest  course  may,  perhaps,  be, 
to  present  a  little  specimen  from  each  of 
the  three. 

The  following  pretty  stanzas  are  from 
Currer’s  pen. 

“TICE  wife’s  will. 

“  Sit  still — a  word — a  breath  may  break 
(As  light  airs  stir  a  sleeping  lake) 

The  glassy  calm  that  soothes  my  woes. 

The  svveet,  the  deep,  the  full  repose. 

O  leave  me  not !  for  ever  be 
Thus,  more  than  life  itself  to  me  ! 

“  Yes,  close  beside  thee  let  me  knell — 

Gi  ve  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  feel 
The  friend  .so  true — so  tried — so  dear — 

My  heart's  own  chosen — indeed  is  near; 

And  check  me  not — this  hour  divine 
Belongs  to  me — is  fully  mine. 

“  ’Tis  thy  own  hearth  thou  sitt’st  beside, 
After  long  absence — wandering  wide  ; 

’Tis  thy  own  wife  reads  in  thine  eyes 
A  promise  clear  of  str»rmles3  skies, 
tor  faith  and  true  love  light  the  rays 
W  liich  shine  re.sponsive  to  her  ga/.e. 

“  — well  that  single  tear  may  fall ; 

Ten  thousand  might  mine  eyes  recall, 

Wliich  from  their  lids  ran  blinding  fast, 

In  hours  of  grief,  yet  scarcely  past, 

\Vell  may’sl  thou  speak  of  love  tome  ; 

For  oh  !  most  truly  1  love  thee  ! 

“  \et  smile,  for  we  are  happy  now. 

W  hence,  then,  that  sadness  on  thy  brow  ? 

\\  hat  say  st  thou  ?  ‘  We  must  once  again. 

Ere  long,  be  severed  by  the  main.’ 


I  knew  not  this — I  deemed  no  more 
Thy>tep  would  err  from  Britain’s  shore. 

“‘Duly  commands!’  ’Tis  true — ’tis  just; 

Thy  slightest  word  I  wholly  trust  ; 

Nor  by  request,  nor  faintest  sigh, 

\\  ould  I,  to  turn  thy  purpose,  try  ; 

But,  William,  hear  my  solemn  vow — 

H  rar  and  confirm — with  thee  I  go  I 

“  ‘  Di.stance  and  suffering,’  didst  thou  .say  ? 

‘  Danger  by  night,  and  toil  by  day  ?’ 

Oh,  idle  words,  and  vain  are  these — 

Hear  me — I  cross  with  thee  the  seas  ! 

^iich  risk  as  thou  must  meet  and  dare, 

1 — thy  true  wife — will  duly  sliare. 

“  Passive,  at  home,  1  will  not  pine — 

Thy  toils — thy  perils  shall  be  mine. 

Grant  this,  and  be  hereafter  paid 
By  a  warm  heart’s  devoted  aid.’ 

’Tis  granted — with  that  yielding  kiss 
Entered  my  soul  unmingled  bliss. 

“  Thanks,  William — thanks!  thy  love  has  joy 
Pure — undetiled  with  base  alloy 
’Tis  not  a  passion,  false  and  blind. 

Inspires,  enchains,  absorbs  my  mind  ; 

Worthy,  I  feel,  art  thou  to  bo 
Loved  with  my  perfect  energy. 

“  This  evening  now  shall  swmetly  flow. 

Lit  by  our  clear  fire’s  happy  glow  ; 

And  parting's  peace-embittering  fi  ar 
Is  warned  our  hearts  to  come  not  near  ; 

For  fate  admits  my  soul’s  decree. 

In  bliss  or  bale,  to  go  with  thee  !” 

Ellis  contributes  this  touching  “Death 
Scene.” 

“  ‘  O  Day  !  he  cannot  die. 

When  thou  so  fair  art  shining  ' 

O  Sun,  in  such  a  glorious  sky, 

So  tranquilly  declining. 

“  lie  cannot  leave  thee  now. 

While  fresh  west  winds  are  blowing. 

And  all  around  his  youthful  brow 
Thy  cheerful  light  is  glowing  ! 

“  Edward,  awake,  awake — 

Thy  golden  evening  gleams 
Warm  and  bright  on  Arden’s  lake — 

Arouse  thee  from  thy  dreams  ! 

Beside  thee,  on  my  knee, 

IVly  dearest  friend  !  I  pray 
That  thou,  to  cross  the  eternal  .sea, 

Wouldst  yet  one  hour  delay. 

“  I  hear  its  billows  roar — 

I  see  them  foaming  liigh  ; 

But  no  glimpse  of  a  further  shore 
Has  blest  my  straining  eye. 

“  Believe  not  what  they  urge 
Of  Eden  isles  beyond  ; 

Turn  bark,  from  that  tempestuou.s  surge, 

To  thy  ovMi  native  land. 
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“  It  is  not  death,  but  p.iin 
That  struggles  in  thy  breast ; 

Nay,  rally,  Mdward,  rouse  again — 
I  cannot  let  thee  rest  I’ 


“  One  long  look,  that  sore  reproved  me 
For  the  woe  I  could  not  hear — 

One  mute  look  of  suffering  moved  me 
To  repent  my  useless  prayer  ; 


“  And,  with  sudden  check,  the  heaving 
Of  distraction  passed  away  ; 

Not  a  sign  of  further  griev  ing 
Stirred  my  soul  that  awful  day. 


“  Paled,  at  length,  the  sweet  sun  setting  ; 
Sunk  to  peace  the  twilight  breeze; 
Summer  dews  fell  softly,  wetting 
Glen,  and  glade,  and  silent  trees. 


“  Then  his  eyes  began  to  weary, 
Weighed  beneath  a  iiiortal  sleep  ; 

.And  their  orbs  grew  strangely  dreary. 
Clouded,  even  as  they  would  weep. 


“  But  they  wept  not — but  they  changed  not- 
Never  moved,  and  never  closed  ; 

Troubled  still,  and  still  they  ranged  not — 
Wandered  not,  nor  yet  reposed  ! 


“  So  I  knew  that  he  was  dying — 
Stooped,  ami  raised  his  languid  head  ; 
Felt  no  breath,  and  heard  no  sighing — 
So  1  knew  that  he  was  dead.” 


And  now  loquitur  Acton  Bell  : 


“  Yes,  thou  art  gone  !  and  never  more 
Thy  sunny  smile  shall  gladden  me  ; 
But  I  may  pass  the  old  church  door. 
And  pace  the  door  that  covers  thee  ; 


“  May  stand  upon  the  cold,  damj)  stone. 
And  think  tfrat,  frozen,  lies  below 
The  lightest  heart  that  I  have  known, 
The  kindest  I  shall  ever  know. 


“  Yet,  though  I  cannot  see  thee  more,’ 
’Tis  still  a  comfort  to  hare  seen  ; 

And  though  thy  transient  life  is  o’er, 
’Tis  sweet  to  think  that  thou  hast  been  ; 


“  To  think  a  soul  so  near  divine, 

Within  a  form  so  angel  fair. 

United  to  a  heart  like  thine. 

Has  gladdened  once  our  humble  sphere.” 


C.\.MiLL\  Toijlmin  is  mighty  in  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  march  of  public  opinion,  the 
victories  of  science,  the  demolition  of  out¬ 
worn  prejudices,  and  the  universal  cessa¬ 
tion  of  war.  The  fair  yrogredsta  some¬ 
times  seems  to  contemplate  in  idea  more 
thatt  she  can  achieve  in  words,  and  some¬ 
times  to  e.\|)ress  in  words  more  than  she 
has  distinctly  arrested  in  idea  ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  occasional  obscurity,  and  a  good 
deal  of  wliat  Grimm  somewhere  calls  pur 
rcmpUssa^c.  Nevertheless  her  “  Astrology 
and  Alchymy”  is  striking.  She  contem¬ 
plates  with  respect  those  two  famous  delu¬ 
sions,  which  have  had  the  glory  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  two  noblest  depart¬ 
ments  of  modern  physical  science  ;  they 
were  the  wild  imaginative  childhood  of 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry  ; — 


“  Speak  gently  of  those  two  wild  dreams,  nor 
curl  the  lip  with  scorn. 

That  ever,  wearing  human  shape,  such  dreaming 
fools  were  born. 

As  they  whose  gorgeous  errors  shook  the  stead¬ 
fast  thrones  of  kings. 

And  shadow’d  long  the  mental  world  with  their 
outspreading  wings. 

It  was  an  age  of  darkness — yea,  the  mighty  mind 
of  man 

Was  struggling  ’mid  the  brambles  which  its  path¬ 
way  overran  ; 

And  feebly  shotie  the  star  of  Truth,  wliich  rises 
as  we  gaze, 

Until  at  last  we  fain  must  hope  ’twill  shed  meri¬ 
dian  blaze  : 

But  only  near  the  horizon  it  glimmer’d  to  the 
view 

Of  the  earnest  o«ies  of  olden  titue — the  seekers  of 
the  True 

Speak  gently  of  tiiose  parents  old,  who,  dying  at 
thi!  birth, 

Brought  forth  their  marvellous  offspring,  to  slied 
upon  the  earth 

Tlie  truth-enkindled,  living  light,  which  never 
shall  be  lost,”  tfcc. 


Her  poem  on  “  the  Hand”  has  consid¬ 
erable  nterit ;  and  the  follow  ing  little  elTu- 


sion  i.s  touching  : — 


••THE  RLI.Nl)  GIUI/.S  I..\.MENT. 


There  are  pleasing  thoughts,  too,  in  Ellis’s 
poem  about  the  “  Stars,"  p.  *21;  and  his 
“Prisoner,"  p.  70;  and  Currer’s  “Gilbert" 
is  impressively  told.  Altogether,  we  are 
disposed  to  approve  of  the  efforts  of  “  these 
three  gentlemen  aforesaid"  (to  adopt  the 
old  clergyman’s  substitution  in  the  unpro¬ 
nounceable  chapter  of  the  fiery  furnace)  ; 
their  verses  are  full  of  unobtrusive  feeling; 
and  their  tone  of  thought  seems  unaffected 
and  sincere. 


“  It  is  not  that  I  cannot  see 

The  birds  and  flowers  of  spring; 

’Tis  not  that  bcjiuty  seems  to  me 
A  dreamy  unknown  thing; 

It  is  not  that  I  cannot  murk 
'I'lie  blue  and  sparkling  sky, 

Nor  ocean’s  foam,  nor  mountain’s  ])eak. 
That  e'er  1  weep  or  sigh. 


“  They  tell  me  that  the  birds,  whose  notes 
Fall  rich,  and  .■iweet,  and  full  — 

That  those  I  listen  to  and  love 
Are  not  all  beautiful  ! 
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Tliev  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowers 
Which  sunshine  ever  brings, 

Are  not  the  ones  I  know  so  well, 

But  strange  and  scentless  things  ! 

“  My  little  brother  leads  me  forih 
To  where  the  violets  grow  ; 

His  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  step, 

And  tiny  hand  1  know. 

My  ntother’s  voice  is  soft  and  sweet, 

Like  music  on  my  ear: 

The  very  atmosphere  seems  love. 

When  these  to  me  are  near. 

“  My  father  twines  his  arms  around. 

And  draws  me  to  his  breast, 

To  kiss  the  poor  blind  helpless  girl. 

He  says  be  loves  the  best, 

’Tis  then  1  ponder  unknown  tilings, 

It  may  be,  weep  or  sigh. 

And  think  how  glorious  it  must  be 
To  meet  Afleclion’s  eye  I” 

The  “Orion”  of  Mr.  Horne  is  a  poem 
of  more  pretension  than  any  we  have  yet 
canvassed.  This  gentleman,  who  has  been 
for  a  long  time  before  the  public,  and 
can  only  in  figure  be  classed  among  our 
“younger”  poets,  is  un(|uestionably  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  large  fund  of  real  genius;  he  is  | 
the  master  of  a  fine  imaginative  vocabula¬ 
ry  ;  and  can  dream  to  very  considerable ' 
purpose.  Mr.  Horne  has  lately  given  to  the  ^ 
public  a  critical  w'ork  upon  the  notabilities  j 
of  our  time,  which  it  seems,  from  an  angry 
retort  of  the  author,  has  been  in  its  turn  | 
severely  criticised.  His  answer  presents 
an  exceedingly  indilferent  specimen  of  tern-! 
per  and  style.  But  we  do  not  desire  to  do  j 
him  the  injustice  of  deciding  his  merits  by  j 
any  such  occasional  ebullition.  His  far- j 
thing  priced  Epic  (for  such  was  his  inge¬ 
nious  mode  of  ensuring  its  sale  and  circu¬ 
lation)  is  all  which  now  concerns  us  ;  and 
we  cannot  think  that  any  competent  judge 
will  deny  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  very  re-  ^ 
markable  performance,  even  in  despite  of 
an  unhappy  proem  which  invites  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  as  “  a  novel  experiment  upon  the 
mind  of  a  nation.”  Its  great  fault  will 
universally  be  felt  to  be  the  obscurity  of  its 
general  bearing  and  object — a  blemish  of 
the  most  fatal  kind,  when  books  are  multi-  j 
plying  so  enormously  beyond  men's  powers  | 
of  perusal  :  and  when,  as  unfortunately 
the  ordinary  limits  of  life  remain  still  un¬ 
changed  amid  all  the  appalling  increase 
of  literary  claimants,  it  is  cpiite  vain  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  attention  can  be  generally  af¬ 
forded  which  is  reejuisite  to  penetrate 
enigmas  in  nine  cantos.  Accordingly,  the 
chief  real  merits  of  the  poem,  as  it^siands, 
appear  to  us  to  be  its  detached  passages  of 


description,  which  are  certainly  worth  pre¬ 
serving  in  every  collection  of  choice  poet¬ 
ry  ;  and  if  we  might  venture,  at  this  period 
of  the  lifetime  of  the  poem  (the  edition  be¬ 
fore  us  is  marked  as  the  sixth),  to  suggest 
any  alteration  in  it,  our  advice  would  be 
that  the  author  should  add  (whether  in  oc¬ 
casional  insertions,  or  some  general  eclair- 
rissement  towards  the  close),  a  fuller  and 
clearer  statement  of  the  moral  scope  of  his 
story.  In  a  work  whose  parts  are  con¬ 
nected  by  links  so  slender  and  fanciful, 
this  might  easily  be  done ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  would  add  materially  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  reader.  Were  the  poem 
purely  imaginative,  we  would  receive  and 
enjoy  it  simply  as  such  ;  but  when  the  al¬ 
legorical  import  is  quite  obvious  in  some 
parts,  and  manifestly  intended  through  al¬ 
most  the  entire,  it  perplexes  and  annoys 
the  reader  to  be  forced  to  hunt  for  it  in  a 
forest  of  changeful  though  brilliant  and 
stimulating  imagery. 

However,  to  the  main  incidents  of  the 
well-known  classical  fable,  Mr.  Horne  ad¬ 
heres.  Orion  is  beloved  of  Diana  and  Au¬ 
rora  among  goddesses,  and  of  Merope, 
daughter  of  Qiiiopion,  among  women  ;  he 
is  blinded,  recovers  his  sight,  is  slain,  and 
enthroned  among  the  constellations. 

o 

It  is  thus  that  the  poet  pictures  the  di¬ 
vine  love  of  Diana,  or  Artemis,  as  Mr. 
Horne  prefers  to  call  her,  in  order,  as  he 
phrases  it,  to  “  get  rid  communizing  asso¬ 
ciations.” 

“  Al.ove  the  isle  of  Chios,  night  hy  night. 

The  clear  moon  lirtgered  ever  on  her  course, 
Covering  the  forest  foliage,  where  it  swept 
In  its  unbroken  breadth  along  the  slopes. 

With  placid  silver,  edging  leaf  and  trunk 
Where  gloom  clung  deep  around  ;  but  chiefly 
sought 

With  melancholy  splendor  to  illume 
The  dark-mouthed  caverns  where  Orion  lay 
Dreaming  among  his  kinsmen.*  Ere  the  breath 
Of  Bhoibos’  steeds  rose  from  the  wakening  sea, 
.\nd  long  before  the  immortal  wheel-spokes  cast 
I  Their  hazy  apparition  up  the  .sky 
Behind  the  mountain  peaks,  pale  Artemi.s  left 
Her  fainting  orb,  and  touched  the  loftiest  snow.s 
With  feet  as  pure,  and  white,  and  crystal  cold. 

In  the  sweet  nii.sty  woodland,  to  rejoin 
Orion  with  her  Mvmph.s.  And  he  was  blest 
In  her  ilivinc  smile,  and  his  life  began 
\  high  and  newer  period,  nor  the  haunts 
Of  those  his  giant  brethren  ever  sought, 

*  This  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  famous 
picture  of  End)  Miion.  He  sleeps  on  Latinos;  no 
visible  Di.*ina  is  be.sidc  him;  but  above  the  slum¬ 
bering  shepherd  the  trees  open,  and  a  benm  of 
moonlight,  gushing  through  the  parted  foliage, 
rests  on  the  lips  of  Endymion  ! 
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But  shunned  them  and  their  ways,  and  slept 
alone 

U|lon  a  verdant  rock,  while  o’er  him  floated 
The  clear  moon,  causing  music  in  his  brain 
Until  the  sky-lark  rose,  lie  felt  ’twas  love.” 

Listen  to  an  Oread’s  mournful  love-sontr  ’• 

o 


[Nov. 

On  us  his  visage  of ’rapt  vacancy  ! 

It  is  Oblivion.  In  his  hand — though  not 
Knows  lie  of  this — a  dusky  purple  flower 
Droops  over  its  tall  stem.  Again,  ah  see  ! 
lie  wanders  into  mist,  and  now  is  lost. 

Within  his  brain  wliat  lovely  realms  of  death 
Are  pictured,  and  what  knowledge  through  the 
doors 
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“There  is  a  voice  that  floats  upon  the  breeze 
From  a  heathed  mountain  ;  voice  ol'sad  lament 
For  love  left  desolate  ere  its  fruits  were  known. 
Yet  by  the  memory  of  its  own  truth  sweetened. 

If  not  consoled.  To  this  Orion  listens 
Now,  while  he  stands  within  the  mountain's 
shade. 

The  scarf  of  gold  you  sent  to  me,  was  bright 
As  any  streak  on  cloud  or  sea,  when  morn 
Ur  sunset-liffht  most  lovely  strives  to  he. 

But  that  delicious  hour  can  come  no  more, 

When,  on  the  wave-lulled  shore  mutely  we  sat, 
And  felt  love’s  power,  which  melted  in  fast  dews 
Our  being  and  our  late,  as  doth  a  shower 
Deep  foot-marks  left  upon  a  sandy  moor. 

We  thought  not  of  our  mountains  and  our  streams, 
Our  birth-place,  and  the  home  of  our  life’s  date, 
But  only  of  our  dreams — and  heaven’s  blest  face. 
Never  renew  thy  vision,  p  issiouate  lover — 
IIeart-rifl*d  maiden  —  nor  the  hope  pursue. 

If  once  it  vanish  from  thee  ;  but  believe 
'Tis  better  thou  shouldst  rue  this  sweet  loss  ever 
Than  newly  grieve,  or  risk  another  chill 
On  false  love’s  icy  river,  which  betraying 
With  mirrors  bright  to  see,  and  voids  beneath. 

Its  broken  sjiell  should  find  no  faith  in  thee.’ 

“  Tints  sang  a  gentle  Oread  who  had  loved 
A  River-god  w'ith  gold-r<-liecting  streants, 

But  found  him  all  too  cold — while  yet  sl-e  stood 
Scarce  ankle-deep — and  droopingly  retired 
To  sing  of  fond  hopes  past.” 

Now  for  ihe  more  altsorbing  passion  of 
Orton  for  liis  eartlily  Merope  : — 

“  Together  they,  the  groves  and  temple  glade 
That,  like  old  Twilight  s  vague  and  gleamy  abode. 
Hung  vision-like  around  the  palace  towt  rs. 
Roved,  mute  wtth  passion's  inwaril  eloquence, 
'riicy  loitered  near  the  I'ounts  that  sprang  elate 
Into  the  dazzled  air,  or  pouring  rolled 
A  crystal  torrent  into  oval  shapes 
Of  grey-veined  marble;  and  often  gaze<l  within 
Profoundly  tranquil  and  secluded  pools. 

Whose  lovely  depths  of  mirrored  blackness  clear — 
Oblivion’s  lucid-surfaced  mystery — 

Their  earnest  faces  and  enrapiured  eyes 
Visibly,  and  to  each  burning  lieart,  revealed. 

‘  And  art  thou  mine  to  the  last  gushing  drop 
Of  these  high-throbbing  veins  each  visage  said. 
Orion  straiglitway  to  (Enopion  sped. 

And  his  file’s  service  to  llie  gloomy  king 
He  proll'ercd  for  t!ie  hand  of  Merope.” 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Oblivion  : — 

“  Look  yonder,  love  ! 

What  solemn  image  through  the  trunks  is  st:  aying? 
.\nd  now  he  doth  not  move,  yet  never  lurni 


Of  his  forgetfulness  of  all  the  eartli, 

I  A  path  may  gain  ?  Then  turn  thee,  love,  to  me  : 
Was  I  not  worth  thy  winning  and  thy  toil. 

Oh,  earth-born  son  of  Ocean  !  Melt  to  rain.” 

Orion  in  those  days  wandering  to  the 
oceati  side,  and  sinking  to  sleep : — 

“  Beyond  the  cedar  forest  1  ly  the  clifls 
That  overJiung  the  beach,  but  midway  swept 
Fair  swelling  lands,  some  green  with  brightest 
grass, 

Fome  golden  in  the  sun.  Mute  was  the  scene 
And  movele.ss.  Not  a  breez*-  came  o'er  the  edge 
Of  the  high-heaving  fields  and  I'ullow  lands; 

Only  the  zephyrs  at  long  intervals 
Drew  a  dep  si”!!,  as  of  some  blissful  thought. 
Then  swooned  to  silence.  Not  a  bird  was  seen. 
Nor  heard  :  all  marbly  gleamed  the  steadfast  sky 
Hither  Or  on  slowly  walked  alone, 
j  And  passing  round  between  two  swelling  slopes 
Ofgrt-«  n  and  golden  light,  behehl  afar 
The  broad  gray  horizontal  wall  o’  the  dead  calm 
sea. 

“  O’ersteeped  in  bliss;  prone  on  its  ebbing  tide ; 
With  hope's  conqi’etuiess  vaguely  sorrow  ful. 

And  sense  of  life-bound.s  too  enlarged  ;  his  tho’ts 
Fank  faintly  through  each  other,  fused  and  lost. 
Till  his  o’ersatisfied  e.xistence  drooped  ; 

Like  fruit-boughs  heavily  laden  above  a  stream, 
In  which  they  gaze  so  closely  on  themselves. 
That,  touching,  they  grow  drowsy,  and  submerge, 
Losing  all  vision,  .'■ense  of  thankful  prayers 
I'anie  over  him,  w’hilo  downward  to  the  shore 
.Slowly  his  ste[>s  he  bent,  seeking  to  hold 
C'ommunion  w  ith  his  sire.  'I’lie  eternal  Sea 
Before  him  jiassively  at  full  leiigtii  lay. 

As  in  a  dream  of  the  marmoreal  heavens. 

With  hands  stretched  forward  thus  Jiis  prayer 
began  : 

‘  Receive  Poseidon  !’ - but  no  further  words 

Found  utterance!  And  again  he  prayed,  and 
said — 

‘  Receive,  O  Fire  !’ - yet  still  the  emotion  rose 

Too  full  I'or  words,  and  with  no  meaning  clear, 
He  turned,  and  sinking  on  u  sandy  mound. 

With  dim  look  o’er  the  sea,  deeply  he  slept.” 

w  e  must  now  contemplate  the  heroic  gi¬ 
ant  in  his  happiness  with  Aurora — tlie  saf- 
rron-rnantlcd  Eos  of  the  Greeks  : — 

“  ’Tis  always  morning  somewhere  in  the  world. 
And  Los  ever  rises,  circling* 

The  varied  regions  ol'  maiikind.  No  pause 
Of  renovation  and  of  freshening  rays 

*  The  supposition  that  words  of  this  formation 
will  an.'.wcr  for  trisyllaliles,  seen;s  a  peculiarity  of 
.Mr.  Horne’s.  The  fault  occurs  two  or  three  times 
lu  the  poem. 
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She  knows,  but  constantly  lier  love  breathes 
forth 

On  field  and  forest,  as  on  human  hope, 

Health,  beauty,  power,  thought,  action,  and  ad¬ 
vance. 

All  this  Orion  witnessed,  and  rejoiced. 

The  turmoil  he  had  known,  the  late  distress 
By  loss  of  passion’s  object,  and  of  sight, 

Were  now  exchanged  for  these  serene  delights 
Of  contemplation,  as  the  influence 
That  Eos  wrought  around  for  ever,  dawned 
Upon  Ins  vision  and  his  inmost  heart. 

In  sweetness  and  success.  All  sympathy 
VV’ithall  fair  things  that  in  her  circle  lay. 

She  gave,  and  all  received  ;  nor  knew  of  strife  ; 
For  from  the  Sun  her  cheek  its  bloom  withdrew. 
And,  ere  intolerant  noon,  the  floating  realm 
Of  Eos — (jueen  of  the  awakening  earth — 

W  as  brig'itening  other  lands,  wJierefrom  black 
Aight 

Her  faded  chariot  tiovvn  the  sky  had  driven 
Behind  the  sea.  Tims  from  the  earth  upraised. 
And  over  its  tomultin  us  breast  sustained 
In  peace  and  trainpiil  glory — oh,  blest  state  1 — 
Clcar-iirowed  Orion,  toll  of  thankfulness, 

Anti  pure  devotion  to  the.  (Jiuldess,  dwelt 
Within  the  glowing  Palace  of  the  Morn.” 

And  when  her  half-heavenly,  half-earthly, 
lover  is  destroyed,  a  few  striking  lines 
paint  the  picture  of  her  sorrows  : — 

“  Haggard  and  ch’ll  as  a  lost  gho.st,  the  \’orn. 
With  hair  unbraideil  and  unsaiidalled  feet — 

Her  colorless  rohe  like  n  poor  wandering  smoke — 
Moved  ft-ebly  up  the  he  ivcns,  and  in  her  arms 
A  shadowy  hurden  heavily  bore  ;  soon  fading 
In  a  dark  rain,  through  w  hich  the  sun  arose 
Scarce  visible,  and  in  his  orb  confused.” 

Artemis,  now  repentant,  and  Eos,  unite 
to  implore  his  restoratioti  ;  and 

“ - the  tlark  pile  of  cloud  shook  with  the 

voice 

f)f  Zeus,  who  answered — ‘  lie  shall  be  restored, 
But  not  returned  to  earth.  His  cyele  mov*  s 
Ascending  !’  The  deep  sea  tlie  announcement 
heard  ', 

•Andfrotn  heneath  its  ever-s!iilting  thrones. 

The  murmuring  i-fa  solemn  joy  sent  up.’' 

The  entire  clo.'^cs  witli  the  constellated 
Orion’s  address  to  earth  and  heaven  upon 
his  final  triumph;  uiifoldiiig  iu  some  de¬ 
gree  the  more  esoteric  import  of  the  whole 
fable.  When  he  has  spoken, 

“  At  once  a  chorus  burst 
from  all  the  stars  in  heaven,  which  now  shone 
forth  ! 

The  Moon  ascends  in  her  ’rapt  loveliness  ; 

I'he  Ocean  swells  to  her  forgivinuly  . 

Bright  conies  the  dawn,  and  Eos  hides  her  face, 
(jlow'ing  with  tears  divine,  within  the  bosom 
Ot  great  Poseidon,  in  his  rocking  car, 

Standing  erect  to  gaze  upon  his  son. 

Installed  ’midst  golden  flies,  which  ever  melt 
III  Eos’  breath  and  beauty — rising  still 
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With  nightly  brilliance,  merging  in  fhe  dawn. 
And  circling  onward  in  eternal  youth.’’ 

It  is  wholly  needless  to  say  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  such  passages  as  we  have  quoted,  is 
no  mean  artist.  He  obviously  possesses 
great  vigor  of  imagination,  and  a  facility  of 
poetical  e.xpression  admirably  ministering 
to  his  conceptions.  Such  a  man  ought  to 
achieve  yet  greater  and  nobler  things.  He 
has,  or  we  much  mistake,  better  work  to  do 
than  penning  caustic  comments  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  getting  caustically  com¬ 
mented  on  in  his  turn.  If  “  Circiim.stance,” 
that  “  unspiritua!  god,”  will  suffer  it  (for  of 
Mr.  Horne  himself  we  know  nothing  what¬ 
ever,  except  through  his  pages,)  wc  would 
gladly  hear  of  him  as  steadily  conceiiiratiiig 
his  whole  powers  upon  his  divine  art;  it  is 
a  higli  vocation — that  of  interpreter  of  the 
great  and  beautiful  to  man  ;  it  certainly 
seems  in  no  small  measure  to  be  bis. 

Rut  Night — the  blue  and  starry  night — 
is  almost  upon  us.  The  funeral  potnp  of 
departed  day — its  whole  gorgeous  catafal¬ 
que  of  clouds — has  itself  long  vanished  in 
the  west,  and  no  fond  flattery  can  call  it 
Evening  any  more.  The  lines  of  heaven 
deepen — hut  heaven,  like  ihouglit,  bright¬ 
ens  as  it  deepens;  the  skies  are  fast  tjuick- 
ening  all  over  with  liglit,  even  as  the  face 
of  the  dnmh  fills  with  intense  speechless 
expression  ;  they  are  alive  with  the  silent 
smile  of  all  their  thousand  eyes.  It  is  no 
longer  time  to  write — it  is  a  time  to  think 
and  feel  what  cannot  he  written.  There 
are  hours  when  even  reviewers  (incredible 
to  say!)  may  feel  some  faint  tendency  to 
[lass  from  reviewing  others,  to  exercising 
the  professional  function  upon  themselves 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 

IIA.M  HOUSE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  CA¬ 
BAL. 

It  was  a  dreary  summer,  that  of  18 — , 
whicli  I  passed  in  a  lodging  at  Petersham. 
*My  domicile  was  a  carpenter’s  house  close 
to  Siidhrook  Park,  then  the  residence  of 
Lord  Huntingtower,  since  the  Karl  „r  Dy- 
sart,  now  the  charming  receptacle  of  decay¬ 
ed  constitutions,  the  refuge  of  the  dyspep- 
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tic,  who  fly  to  Dr.  Ellis  and  his  water-cure ;  burnt  out  her  last  brand,  and  when  the  arts 
and  a  fine  English  place  it  is,  with  its  green  of  faction  had  succeeded  to  the  bold  efforis 
lawns,  and  its  cedars,  and  its  noble  planes,  of  the  warlike.  I  could  stand  there  for  a 
and  its  tulip-trees,  and  magnolias;  and  a  good  half-hour,  gazing  upon  the  changeless 
fine  place  it  was  then.  busts,  and  upon  the  withering  flowers  he- 

Not  far  from  the  Teddington  Ferry,  a  low.  All  w-as  then  still  as  the  grave,  not 
superb  avenue  of  elms  intersects  the  green  an  object  was  ever  seen  flitting  across  those 
meadow  which  reaches  down  to  the  strand,  latticed  windows  or  standing  within  the 
Gates  there  were  and  are;  but  these,  cloisters;  the  voice  of  a  jieacock,  within 
whether  from  custom  immemorial,  or  from  the  walled  gardens,  startled  me,  I  rernem- 
the  benignity  of  the  then  great  lady  of  the  her,  as  if  James  II.  had  called  me;  or,  as 
precincts, — these,  at  the  period  of  which  ;  if  on  the  wave  not  afar  off,  the  emissaries 
I  speak,  were  left  open;  and  boldly,  yet  j  of  William  had  summoned  me  to  their 
silently,  I  treaded  the  pathway  down  the  barge. 

avenue.  A  court,  which  doubtless  was  formerly 

I  alw'ays  paused  in  the  centre,  for  thence  I  the  back  entrance,  is  now  the  approach  to 
was  a  view  of  the  stately  mansion  of  Ham. '  the  house,  the  grand  approach  having  been 
Now'  y/rtw,  he  it  remembered,  in  Saxon,  |  manifestly  from  the  avenue  which  intersects 
means  mansion  ;  and  another  celebrated  ;  the  common.  Shameful  innovation  ! — Our 
old  place,  mouldering  to  decay,  hears  the  '  ancestors  never  slank  into  their  homes,  but 
same  name  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey.  That,  j  drove  proudly  up  to  them,  their  outriders 
too,  was  a  residence  of  Charles  II.,  and  it  blowing  their  horns,  as  we  learn  from  ojie 
is  often  confounded  with  Ham  and  Hatch,  of  the  letters  imputed  to  the  bad  Lord  Lyt- 
That,  too,  sheltered  the  second  James  telton,  who  pretended  to  regret  having 
when  he  meditated  his  flight  from  England ;  turned  the  corner  on  his  uncle  the  bishop’s 
and  in  its  roof  contained  a  chapel,  and  coach,  owing  to  the  prelate’s  having  no 
holes  in  its  massive  walls  for  his  guards,  horns  after  him.  And  in  dark  nights,  how' 
But  Ham,  the  abode  of  the  Lauderdales  ■  fine  must  it  have  been  to  see  a  train  of  some 
and  Dysarts,  is  as  yet — Heaven  knows  how  j  half-dozen  of  flambeaux,  held  by  running 
long  it  maybe  so — in  all  its  integrity,  a  footmen,  carried  after  my  lady,  or  her  grace 
w'ell-conditioned  tenement,  the  memento  of  of  Lauderdale,  on  her  return  from  some 
things  long  passed  by,  the  relic  of  the  am- j  gorgeous  dinner  or  fashionable  drive  in  the 
bitious.  I  metropolis!  But  to  return  to  the  court. 

Day  after  day  have  I  trampled  down  the  |  Most  ignoble  is  it,  turfed  over  w  ith  a  pave, 
autumnal  leaves  which  bestrewed  the  path-j  exactly  like  a  French  road,  in  the  centre, 
way  of  that  avenue,  and  walked  musingly  j  Some  ancient  trees  grow  in  the  enclosure, 
along  until  I  came  opposite  to  the  mansion. .  the  ilex  there  displays  its  mournful  verdure, 
It  stands  facing  the  river,  a  deep-sunk  fence  j  and  an  ash  of  prodigious  size  throws  up  its 
separating  it  from  the  field  along  which  the  i  branches  even  almost  to  the  roof.  A  mean 
avenue  stretches.  This  house,  still  fresh  door,  and  a  low'  step  or  two,  form  the  en- 
in  its  red-hrick  hue  as  if  erected  yesterday,  trance  to  the  house. 

was  built  in  lOlO.  Two  projections  at  “  And  this,”  thought  I,  “  is  the  door  of 
either  end  contain  the  principal  dwelling-  Ham  House,  where  Clitford,  and  Ashley, 
rooms,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  the  and  Buckinghan,  and  Arlington,  and  Lan- 
hall.  The  base  of  these  projections  opens  derdale,  met  in  infamous  communion ;  and 
into  a  sort  of  cloister,  and  probably  in  for-  where  Heaven  knows  what  of  diablerie 
mer  times  steps  were  there,  leading  into  went  on.”  I  mused  in  the  sunshine  for 
the  flat  garden  or  to  the  broad  terrace  be-  awhile;  my  eyes  rested  on  an  old  sun-dial, 
low  ;  but  these  no  longer  exist.  Along  set  there  probably  to  mark  the  time  to  the 
either  side  of  the  house  are  walls,  orna-  grooms  and  hostlers,  and  conjectured  that 
mented  with  busts — of  the  Cajsars,  of  that  instrument,  too  much  disused  in  our 
course — in  round  niches,  and  behind  the  modern  pleasure-grounds,  had  probably 
northern  wall  are  extensive  flower-gardens,  stood  there  when  the  deist  Shaftesbury  or 
But  the  front,  old  but  not  antique,  com-  the  debauchee  Buckingham  had  dwelt  at 
plete  in  design,  lofty  and  commanding,  as  Ham — their  eyes  had  gazed  upon  it  ;  and 
it  were,  even  the  subsidiary  avenue,  arrest  that  pave  and  that  tranquil  court  had  been 
the  attention,  and  fix  it  strongly  upon  that  paced  by  quick  footsteps,  and  those  walls 
middle  period  when  chivalry  and  feudalism  had  echoed  to  the  whispers  of  their  plotting 
had  expired,  w’hen  Rebellion  had  recently  tongues ;  and  here  was  the  old  house,  in 
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the  nineteenth  century,  tenanted  only  by  I 
an  aged  lady,  soon  to  be  gathered  to  the 
home  of  her  fathers. 

We  talk  of  the  Cabal  confidently,  and 
the  names  of  Shaftesbury  and  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  any  irwEiiglish 
history.  Well,  here  in  that  old  house  were 
their  meetings  held,  their  schemes  con¬ 
trived.  What,  however,  was  the  history  of 
the  structure  in  which  the  voices  of  the  re-j 
probate,  and  the  casuistry  of  the  prolVigate 
politicians  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
heard  1  Knowest  thou,  gentle  reader  ?  No. 
Neither  did  I,  until  I  learned  from  long 
looking  upon  the  old  place  to  desire  some 
knowledge  of  its  origin,  its  rise  ;  so  that  1 
yearned  to  penetrate  into  the  very  secrets 
of  those  ancient  chambers  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  venerable  countess,  were  so 
carefully  immured  from  public  inspection. 

To  begin  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
nuinor  of  Ilam  has  not,  it  seems,  the  honor 
of  being  mentioned  in  the  Conqueror’s  sur¬ 
vey  of  England.  King  Athelstane  had,  in¬ 
deed,  granted  lands  there  to  his  minister, 
Wulgar ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  John,  these 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  were  given  to 
Godfrey,  bishop  of  Winchester.  It  was 
then  valued  at  iU.  per  annum.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  1.  another  bishop  (of  Bath 
and  Wells)  had  a  certain  interest  in  the 
warren  of  Ilam;  then  a  long  period  of 
darkness  as  to  the  fate  of  the  manor,  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  records,  succeeds;  but 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  we  find  that  it  was 
again  in  possession  of  the  crown  ;  and  that 
a  fair  mansion,  built  for  the  residence  of  the 
heir-apparent,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  was 
erected,  and  Ham  llouse  raised  its  stalely 
head  upon  a  plain  meadow  near  the  river 
tide.  Wherefore  Hach  or  Hatch  was 
coupled  to  Ham  does  not  appear.  Now 
hach  signifies  in  Saxon  a  gate;  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  that  part  of  Ham  thus 
called  took  its  name  from  a  gate  into  the 
ancient  park  of  Shene,  for  all  about  the 
place  was  royal  :  to  the  north  was  liich- 
mond  Park,  and  close  by  was  Shene.  Combe 
was  also  a  royal  demesne;  and  yet  Ham 
was  then,  and  still  is,  only  an  appendage — 
a  hamlet  to  Kingston,  just  at  two  miles’  dis¬ 
tance. 

In  the  course  of  centuries,  Ham  owned 
a  great  variety  of  masters,  mostly  favM)red 
servants  of  the  monarchs,  who  gave  away 
leases  of  the  lands  ;  and  then,  by  some 
mysterious  process,  recovered  them.  It 
was  tenanted  by  the  Lords  Lovel,  the  last  ol 
whom,  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  York  in 
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the  affair  of  Lambert  Simnel,  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487.  It  was  be¬ 
stowed  by  Henry  VTH.  on  Anne  of  Cleves, 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  royal  dignity; 
she  resigned  it,  however,  to  King  Edward 
VI.,  dying  calmly  and  respectably  at  Chelsea 
in  15B7.  (How  much  she  must  have  laughed 
in  her  sleeve  at  her  escape  from  the  tyrant !) 
Ham  was  never  graced,  it  seems,  by  her 
presence  as  a  resident.  It  is,  however,  re¬ 
cited  as  a  parcel  of  her  jointure,  in  a  deed 
whereby  James  11.  conferred  it  on  his  eldest 
born,  Henry,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever. 

But,  alas  !  the  poor  prince  had  no  heirs, 
but  died  only  two  years  after  the  pompous 
settlement  of  this  scrap  of  crown  lands,  and 
with  its  dependency,  Crowel,  a  wooded 
islet  on  the  river, — with  its  weir  on  the 
Thames,  valued  at  6.?.  yearly ; — its  windmill, 
valued  at  I/.;  its  dove-cot,  at  5s.,  and  its 
acres  of  rich  pasture-land,  all  mentioned  in 
the  various  surveys  taken  :  it  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  trustees  in  behalf  of  Charles 
prince  of  Wales,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother. 

It  did  not  long  continue  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  ;  after  his  accession  a  wily  Scots¬ 
man,  William  Murray,  a  descendant  of  Lord 
Tullibardine,  son  of  the  rector  of  Dysart  in 
Fife,  obtained  a  grant,  or  a  lease,  of  it  from 
the  king  ;  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
peer  of  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Huntingtower  and  Earl  of  Dysart.  Now, 
therefore,  we  approach  the  intelligible  part 
of  this  annal,  though  I  protest  between  the 
Dysarts,  and  the  Tallemaches,  and  the 
Lauderdales,  there  seems,  at  first  sight,  a 
mighty  confusion. 

Elizabeth,  tlSe  eldest  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Dysat^,  having  married  a  Talle- 
mache,  took  upon  herself  to  pr(^duce  all  this 
ambiguity,  by  assuming  the  title  of  Countess 
of  Dysart,  and  hence  the  family  name  was 
altered;  and  her  marrying  Sir  Lionel  Tal- 
mache  was,  it  seems,  altogether  a  mistake, 
her  father  having  designed  her  for  Sir 
Robert  Mut-ray,  afterwards  justice-clerk, 
and  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Her  husband  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  enjoy  the  reflected  honor  of 
her  rank,  nor  to  contend  with  what  appears 
to  have  been  an  artful  and  imperious  tem¬ 
per.  He  left  her  a  widow,  and  a  widow 
she  long  remained,  until  John  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale  (repre.sented  by  the  letter  L.  in 
Cabal),  to  his  sorrow,  undertook  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  clever,  ambitious  shrew. 

The  acquaintance  between  this  well- 
uiatched,  worldly  couple  began  (no  offence) 
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years  before  the  death  of  Sir  Lionel  Tal- 
niache,  the  first  husband.  The  Earl  ol 
Lauderdale  was  married,  it  is  true,  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Home,  and  had  a 
daughter  ;  but,  Scotchman  and  Presbyte¬ 
rian  as  he  was,  he  was  not  so  saintly  as  to 
abstain  Irom  a  platonic  with  the  Countess 
of  Dysart,  who  had  an  absolute  dominion 
over  him.  They  quarrelled,  it  is  true,  for 
friendships  of  a  questionable  character  are 
like  a  rope  of  sand  ;  but  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Lionel  Talmache,  Lady  Dysart  made 
up  all  difierences,  and  lived  on  such  terms 
with  Lauderdale,  that  she  broke,  according 
to  the  slanderous  Bishop  Burnet,  his  poor 
wife’s  heart,  and  was  successful  enough 
both  to  drive  her  to  Paris  and  to  kill  her  by 
jealousy — a  very  sure  poison.  Lady  Dysart 
then  married  lAird  Lauderdale, — whose 
history,  by  the  way,  requires  some  comment 
before  I  finish  my  vituperations  against  the 
countess.  Yet,  first,  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  visited 
her  in  her  husband’s  old  house  of  llelmiim- 

o 

ham,  not  always  in  the  most  saintly  spirit; 
and  her  inlluence  over  the  Protector  was 
supposed  not  to  be  the  result  of  the  highest 
virtue  possible.  But  this  may  be  the  tale 
of  party  writers. 

As  a  Maitland,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
might  be  supposed  to  possess  the  integrity 
of  that  loyal  race.  He  had,  at  all  events, 
its  ability.  “  He  was,”  writes  old  Burnet, 
”  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  not  of  morals 
or  imputed  integrity  ;  of  an  impetuous  spirit, 
a  great  promoter  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
imleed,  the  under  miner  of  episcopacy  in  j 
Scotland,  by  laying  it  on  a  new  foundation,  j 
the  jileasure  of  the  king.”  He  was  as  uni¬ 
versally  hated  ami  feared  in  England  as  in 
Scotland.  Such  was  the  public  character 
of  the  man  to  whom  Lady  Dysart  allied 
herself:  and  she  did  not  improve  his  code 
of  doubtful  morality. 

To  go  through  the  details  of  this  unprin¬ 
cipled  statesman’s  life  were  tedious.  'J'o 
be  brief,  he  was  a  party  to  the  bargain 
wherein  Charles  I.  was  sold  by  tlie  Scots, 
though  he  afterwards  inveighed  against  that 
transaction  w  hen  it  suited  his  purpose.  He 
was  the  betrayer  of  that  monarch  at  Caris- 
brooke,  where,  in  one  of  his  moments  of 
weakness  and  despair,  Charles,  whose  move¬ 
ments  were  well  compared  to  the  “doublings 
of  the  hunteii  hare,”  signed  the  Engage¬ 
ment.  Latterly,  however,  Lauderdale  sul- 
Ured  lor  the  cause  of  Charles  11.  He  ac¬ 
companied  ihat  kinu  on  his  march  to  Eng¬ 
land,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
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Worcester,  and  underwent  a  confinement 
of  nine  years  in  the  Tower,  whence  he  w  as 
released  in  KiOd  by  General  Monk.  As  a 
reward  for  his  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause, 
he  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
logetlier  with  a  catalogue  of  oth.er  honors,] 
only  of  moment  to  our  purpose  as  showing 
the  extreme  dignity  of  Ham  House,  which 
could  contain  within  its  walls  the  secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland,  a  lord  of  session,  a 
president  of  council,  a  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  the 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  all  in 
one  personage.  In  short,  the  whole  power 
and  patronage  of  Scotland  were  placed  at 
this  man’s  control  ;  and  how  did  he  fulfil 
his  charge  ?  • 

During  his  imprisonment  Laudenlale 
had  received  some  impressions  of  religion, 
which,  however,  melted  away  before  the 
influence  of  courtly  favor.  II is  very  rea¬ 
sons  for  ojiposing  the  restoration  of  episco¬ 
pacy  in  Scotland  were  of  the  most  crafty 
species  ;  “  for”  he  argued,  “  if  the  Scots 
can  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclina¬ 
tions  in  these  matters,  they  will  always  be 
at  the  devotion  of  the  king.”  But  he  proved 
afterwards,  as  Rapiii  observes,  a  violent 
jiersecutor  of  the  Presbyterians.  He  was, 
indeed,  about  as  bad  a  Scot  as  ever  truckled 
to  power  ;  and  his  infamous  qualities  were 
embla/.oned  in  strong  colors  upon  his  hard, 
coarse  countenance.  As  you  walk  into  the 

Long  Gallery  at  Ham - but  stay,  1  must 

not  anticipate  matters ;  my  reader  is  not 
introduced  there  at  present.  Take,  then, 
the  portrait  drawn  by  Burnet — liis  enemy,  to 
be  sure.  “  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  made 
a  very  ill  appearance.  He  was  very  big; 
his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him  ;  his 
tongue,  was  too  large  for  his  mouth,  which 
made  him  bedew  all  that  he  talked  to  ; 
and  his  whole  manner  was  rough  and  bois¬ 
terous  [not  unlike  the  bishop  himself],  and 
very  unlit  for  a  court.”  He  was  haughty, 
too,  beyond  expression,  and  had  a  violence 
of  passion  which  resembled  madness  ;  yet 
the  creature  was  smooth  and  abject  to  those 
whom  he  would  fain  court.  Sir  Peter  Le¬ 
ly,  in  his  portrait,  has  soltened  these  harsh 
pt)ints,  so  far  as  personal  appearaticc  is 
concerned.  There  is  something  portly 
rather  than  awkward  in  his  broad  Irame, 
whilst  the  delicate  hand,  enclosed  in  its 
rulfle  of  point  lace,  show.s — such  is  the  j)oj)- 
iilar  notioii — high  descent.  Well  must  Ins 
flowing  wig  and  loose  robe  of  silk,  and  his 
deep,  emhroidered  collar,  and  still  more 
his  determined,  self-conscious  deportment, 
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have  accorded  with  the  gorgeous  garniture  its  saloons:  even  the  bellows  and  brushes 
of  his  own  wiihdrawing-rooin,  or  added  were  made  of  solid  silver,  or  of  silver  fili- 
additional  importance  to  the  great  entrance  gree.  But  everything  stands  or  falls  by 
itself.  “lie  was,”  adds  Burnet,  “  the  comparison,  and  Ham  must  not  dare  to 
ablest  friend  and  the  violentest  enemy  1  raise  its  head  now  amid  our  modern  man- 
ever  knew” — a  strange  complication  !  Ob-'  sions.  One  merit  that  the  artists  who  fur- 
stinate,  too,  so  that  if  any  one  sought  to.nished  it  may  claim  is — durability, 
persuade  him  into  a  measure,  it  was  the  Five  years  ago  there  were  not,  probably, 
sure  way  to  make  him  swear  he  would  have  j  a  hundred  people  in  England  who  had  seen 
none  of  it.  “  He  was  to  be  let  alone.’’  the  interior  of  Ham  House,  for  the  late 
With  all  this  stubborn  will,  he  displayed  venerable  Countess  of  Dysart  guarded  it 
the  greatest  inconsistency.  A  Presbyte-'  with  a  jealous  care.  At  her  death  it  was 
rian,  lie  yet  ma<le  way  for  Popery  and  ar-  opened  for  awhile.  It  is  novv  closed  to  the 
bitrary  power.  Beginning  life  with  a  con- '  public,  perhaps  for  ever;  and  who  knows 
tempt  for  wealth,  nevertheless  he  ran  into!  whether  it  may  not  soon  be  pulled  down, 
an  expenditure  which  made  him  stick  at'  and  the  ground  let  for  building  leases,  and 
notliim^  to  support  it.  Smooth  and  mode-  the  mansion  appropriated  to  a  water-cure 
rale  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  he  I  or  a  mad-house? 

made  it  like  an  Impiisition  for  cruelty  eat-  1  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  its  opened 
it  was,  happily  for  liis  country,  closed  for  doors,  and  to  traverse  that  court  unapjialled 
ever.  ;  by  the  fear  of  the  countess,  and  to  ring  the 

His  wife  was  deemed  responsible  for  j  hall-bell  boldly.  It  was  a  fine  summer’s 
many  of  these  crying  sins.  She  soon  ac- 1  day,  and  the  rooks  above  were  startled  by 
quired  such  an  ascendency  over  him,  that,  the  sound.  1  entered  :  the  housekeeper,  a 
he  was  the  very  slave  of  her  humors  and  |  person  still  of  middle  age,  yet  long  a  resi- 
passions.  All  apjilicaiions  were  mrde  to  j  dent  there,  greeted  me,  and  we  passed 
her.  She  sold  ail  places  at  court,  grasp- '  through  a  long,  narrow  passage  into  the 
ing  at  unholy  gains,  which  she  lavished  j  hall.  It  has  no  particular  feature  of  anti¬ 
in  vanities.  Beautiful,  although  her  por-  (juity,  but  contains  some  extjuisite  portraits 
trait  in  the  Gallery  would  not  prove  it  of  tlic  later  members  of  the  family,  more 
(but  our  notions  of  beauty  are  altogether  especially  of  the  late  Countess  of  Dysart, 
revolutionized  since  the  days  of  the  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  name  of 
Charleses),  yet  even  more  endowed  with  this  exquisite  creature  was  Magdalen — 
ability  than  with  beauty,  witty  in  conver- j  Magdalen  Lewis,  of  a  Warwickshire  family, 
sation,  learned  in  divinity  and  history,  in  the  daughter  of  David  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Mal- 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  so  far  a  vern  Hall.  Like  many  of  Reynolds’  sub- 
worthy  companion  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  jects  she  is  in  w  hite,  her  hair  drawn  back 
a  man  of  great  attainments,  she  yet  wanted  from  a  forehead  of  marble,  her  fealure.s 
the  best  of  all  learning,  practical  religion,  delicate  as  her  complexion.  Such  was  the 
“  She  was  violent  in  every  thing  she  set  countess  in  her  youth  ;  elegant,  high-bred, 
about;  a  \iolent  friend,  a  much  more  vio-  and  gentle  she  must  have  been;  and  the 
lent  enemy.  She  had  a  re.stless  ambition,  great  painter  must  have  delighted  in  so 
litied  at  a  vast  expense,  was  ravenously  graceful  a  subject.  Another  lady — I  for- 
covetous,  and  would  have  stuck  at  nothing  get  what  member  of  the  great  fam.ily  — 
by  which  she  might  ccunpass  her  ends.”  fronts  you  in  a  white  riding-habit,  man’s 
So  says  Burnet.  And  she  w’as  gratified,  hat  and  boots,  looking  audaciously,  like 
for  her  marriage  with  Lauderdale  was  soon  the  fashionable  Aniuzon  of  the  day.  So 
succeeded  by  his  being  created  a  duke,  and  far  is  modern.  You  ascend  a  superb  stair- 
installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  case,  baluslraded  with  walnut-tree  wood. 

These  were  the  great  days  of  Ham  and  adorned  with  carvings  of  military  tro- 
House.  It  must  have  been  the  scene  of  a  phies  (the  pride  of  the  housekeeper),  and 
perpetual  round  of  courtly  festivities,  and  you  enter  the  peculiar  region  of  the  Lau- 
during  this  season  of  prosperity  it  was  fiir*  derdales. 

nished  at  a  very  great  expense  for  those  We  have  stated  Burnet’s  opinion  that  the 
times.  The  countess,  too,  made  additiom  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  would  stick  at 
to  the  structure,  and  Verrio  was  employed  lutthing  to  gratify  her  vanity.  What  a  sale 
to  paint  its  ceilings  :  and  great  magnifi-  »f  places  must  there  have  been  to  furnish 
cence  of  decoration  was  bestowed,  accord-  Ham  !  How  much  shuffling  and  trickery 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  its  ducal  owners,  in  on  the  backstairs  of  Whitehall  to  complete 
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it !  And  as  it  was  then,  in  the  limes  when  (  them  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lauderdale 
Charles  11.  visited  the  ducliess — and  wlien  |  are  conspicuous  in  all  the  insignia  of  their 
the  hatchment  was  placed  lliere  for  the ,  dearly  purchased  greatness.  1  could  delect 
duke,  dying  of  vexation  and  in  despair, — so|  in  the  features  of  the  duchess  nothing  of 
is  it  now.  Not  a  chair  is  removed — not  a  ,  that  beauty  which  is  said  to  have  enamoured 
mantelpiece  altered.  The  silver  bellows  i  the  Protector,  and  which  enslaved  Lauder- 
are  on  the  hearth  ;  the  great  cabinet  of  ivory  '  dale.  On  the  contrary,  a  vulgar,  full-blown 
lined  with  cedar,  in  the  north  drawing-room,  *  virago  is  depicted  on  that  canvass.  Well 
is  there,  fresh  as  when  placed  by  the  Pres- 1  may  one  trace  the  “  Sultana,”  as  site  has 
byterian  duke’s  proud  duebess  ;  the  settees,  ■  been  called,  in  that  imperious  brow.  But 
covered  with  gold-colored  damask  embroid- :  in  the  low  forehead,  pulTed-out  face,  and 
ered  with  brown,  are  there  ;  the  rich  damask  fiery  eye  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  you 
still  hangs  on  the  walls;  and  yet  how  i  see  the  very  man  himself — the  lionner  of 
changed,  how  silent,  how  melancholy  ! — if  i  politics,  the  minister  win)  would  have 
rooms  so  truly  cheerful  in  point  of  light,  burned  and  slayed  had  he  dared.  Well 
and  endowed  with  a  rare  appearance  ofl  might  the  oppressed  people  of  Scotland 
comfort,  c(vi  be  melancholy.  |  tremble  at  bis  frown,  and  wonderful  was 

I  stopped  awhile  to  look  out  over  the  ;  the  loyalty  which  cotild  separate  the  dark 


broad  window-seat — why  are  such  window-' 
seats  out  of  vogue  now  ? — into  the  secluded 
garden  below,  and  the  housekeeper,  brush-; 
ing  from  the  shutter  one  of  those  huge  spi- 1 
ders  called  the  Cardinal’s,  erroneou.sly  said  ' 
to  be  peculiar  to  Hampton  Court,  but  com- i 
mon  in  all  the  old  houses  in  that  part  of  | 
Surrey,  as  she  spoke,  pointed  out  to  me  the  ; 
vista  up  the  great  avenue  beyond  the  garden,  i 
and  agreed  with  me  that  the  entrance  must 
have  been  there,  and  with  me  sorrowed — | 
for  she  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  place — that 
such  an  approach  should  ever  have  been 
abandoned.  And  tben  we  moved  on  into 
an  inner  room,  containing  choice  minatures, 
fresh  as  if  the  carmine  had  been  worked  in 
that  morning,  and  some  rare  relics, — among 
the  rest  a  lock  of  Charles  l.’s  hair,  kept 
under  a  glass-case,  and  “  mightily  valued 
by  my  late  lady.”  All  was  in  the  most 
creditable  preservation, — mind,  by  preser¬ 
vation  I  do  not  mean  restoration.  I  have  a 
dread  of  that  wt)rd,  an  extreme  dread  of 
seeing  an  old  house  or  an  old  picture  re¬ 
stored.  I  would  rather  let  it  moulder — 
crumble  first,  I  w'as  going  to  say,  but  that 
is  proLne,  than  have  it  “  restored.”  This 
room  is  dark — suited,  therefore,  to  the 
whisperings  of  the  Cabal  (of  whom  anon), 
— suited  U)  receive,  as  the  secret  bribes 
from  France,  the  famous  portraits  set  in 
diamonds,  to  the  value  of  :i()()0/,,  a  present 
to  each  of  the  infamous  five, — nay,  for  aught 
one  knows,  this  chamber  may  have  been 
the  very  spot  w  here  Clifford,  the  first  of  the 
junto,  whispered  to  the  king  the  scheme  for 
shutting  up  the  Exchequer. 

1  breathed  more  freely  in  the  Long  Gal¬ 
lery.  This  runs  along  the  west  side  of  the 
house,  and  is  ninety-lw'o  feet  long.  It  is 
hung  with  admirable  portraits,  and  among 


d||eds  of  the  minister  from  the  true  notion 
of  a  setisual,  an  extravagant,  but  not  a  cruel 
monarch,  and  could  continue  to  love  the 
Stuarts,  whilst  their  advisers  were  detested! 

The  duke  is  in  his  Garter  robes,  by 
Lely, — tbe  ducbe.ss  by  the  same  master; 
and  many  other  portraits,  of  which  I  shun 
a  long  enumeration,  give  a  genuine  notion 
of  the  character  of  the  limes.  Among  the 
rest  is  a  likeness  of  Lady  Lorn,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  tlie  duchess,  and  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  .John,  duke  of  Argyle,  who  was 
born  at  Ham  House;  and  there  is  the  most 
living,  the  most  winning  picture  of  Charles 
the  First  I  ever  saw,  and  also  one  of  liis 
eldeftt  son,  painted  exj)ressly  for  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale.  We  paced  the  gallery,  the 
housekeeper  and  I,  with  many  a  sigh  given 
to  bygone  days, — thougii,  I  believe,  very 
unreasonably,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 
Our  own  are  much  safer,  much  freer,  much 
happier  days,  though  not  so  piclurestjue, — 
at  lea-st,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  as  those  of 
old  ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  we  have 
the  elegancies,  the  interests  of  olden  days 
preserveti  to  us,  not  their  vulgarisms  and 
commonplaces.  We  see  antitjuity  in  its 
holyday  dress  ;  its  aristocratic  manners  arc 
alone  preserved  to  our  inspection. 

In  the  old  gallery  might  I  fancy  that  the 
laugh  of  Buckingham  still  resounded,  his 
polished  manners  softening  his  wit;  the 
sarcasm  of  Shaftesbury  —  all  well  bred, 
nevertheless ;  the  sly,  diabolical  suggestions 
of  Clifford — well  turned  w  ith  a  compliment, 
might  they  not  still  be  heard  ?  We  passed 
through  a  small,  dark  room,  in  which,  ob¬ 
served  my  conductress,  “  they  say  the  Ca¬ 
bal  had  yjieir  meetings.”  it  seemed,  in¬ 
deed,  just  large  enough  to  contain  five  per¬ 
sons.  Tliis  room,  if  1  remember  aright,  is 
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tapestried.  Of  what  must  that  old  arras 
have  been  the  depository  ? 

We  desceinled  the  stairs,  passed  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  hall,  and,  by  especial  favor,  1 
was  allowed  to  see  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
jrronnd-lloor,  inhabited  by  the  late  countess, 
Maiidalen,  and  erst  by  her  ^rcat  ance>trcss, 
tlie  Duchess  of  Lauderdale.  And  most 
curious  are  these  rooms.  Lvery  article  of  . 
furniture  is  as  it  was  originally  j)lriced  | 
there,  not  introduced  of  late  years;  and,  at; 
tl»e  termination  of  a  suite  of  three  rof)rns,  j 
is  a  smaller  one,  such  as  in  olden  days  was  i 
called  a  ch'set.  It  opens  into  a  bed-cham-i 
her,  a!id  is  adayited  tt)  meditation  and  re-; 
tirement.  The  walls  were  hung  with  a 
rich  velvet,  and  in  one  corner,  now  moul¬ 
dering  with  time,  is  a  memento  of  the  pride 
of  the  duchess,  'riiere,  in  that  high-backe<l, 
cushioned  chair,  was  her  accustomed  seat 
when  in  retirement.  l>ut  even  here  great¬ 
ness  must  needs  be  present  aLo.  Overhead 
is  a  canopy  similar  to  that  called  in  palaces 
the  cloth  of  estate.  It  resembles,  in  homely 
truth,  the  tester  and  top  of  a  bed,  nn'st  rich 
in  its  texture,  and  its  valence,  to  use  a  hum¬ 
ble  phrase,  is  formed  into  deep  Vandykes 
This,  too,  was  the  late  countess’s  favorite 
retreat. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  how  different 
must  have  been  the  meditations  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  duchess  to  the  holy  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  a  happy  passage  to  a  better 
world  of  the  countess.  How  turbulent  must 
have  been  tlie  day-dreams  of  the  former  ! 
With  what  mingled  exultation  and  remorse 
she  must  have  recalled  the  subjugation  of 
Oliver’s  promi,  c<dd  heart,  and  the  deej) 
wounds  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  the 
injured  C(»nntess  of  [jauderdale  !  Wliat 
speculations — what  calculations,  worthy  of 
the  base  and  mean,  must  have  been  revolved 
beneath  that  cloth  of  estate,  hanging  there 
still,  but  already  giving  tokens  that,  like  all 
that  was  great,  all  that  was  historical  in 
that  house,  it  lias  passed,  rir  is  passing 
away  !  When  I  thought  of  the  excellent 
countess,  I  looked  upon  the  chamber  with 
a  sort  of  reverence.  When  I  recalled  the 
duchess  of  Lauderdale,  the  half-holy,  se¬ 
cluded  ciiarr.cter  of  the  closet  seeme<l  all 
defiled.  1  was  aro»iscd  by  tlie  sound  of 
music,  and,  lookirig  out,  perceived  that 
these  apartments  faced  the  river.  A  partv 
from  London  were  dancing  on  the  grass, 
beneath  the  old  avenues  ;  the  feeling  of 
desecration  and  decay  became  pain  f  ull  v 
strong,  and  I  hastened  into  th.e  court  again, 
and  felt  relieved  by  the  voices  of  the  rooks. 


birds  of  ancient  descent  and  most  perfect 
genealogy,  whose  fathers  and  forefathers 
bad,  doubtless,  frequented  the  same  spot, 
even  when  Buckingham  and  Ashley  came 
full  of  dark  schemes  to  Ham  House. 

'I'bis  brings  me  to  the  Caiiai, — that  con- 
spiracy  against  Lnglisb  freedom,  wliicb  did 
more  to  injure  the  dynasty  it  professed  to 
uphold  than  almost  any  rash  act  of  a  fated 
and  infatuated  race  of  kings.  Of  what  sin¬ 
gular  materials  was  it  com[)osed !  One 
single  bond  there  seems  to  have  been  be¬ 
tween  them — the  absence  of  all  principle, 
of  all  fears;  and,  w’e  must  not  deceive  our¬ 
selves,  pleasant  as  be  w’as  handsome  (for, 
i  in  spite  of  nngaiidy  features,  his  was  the 
'  irresistible  beautv  of  expression),  free,  and 
i  perhaps  kind-b.earted  (though  1  doubt  it), 

!  Oharles  H.  w’as  as  great  a  miscreant  as  any 
i  of  those  who  composed  the  Cabal. 

!  Clilford  was  the  first — the  first  to  lend 
1  himself  to  a  scheme,  cherished  by  Charles, 

'  to  make  l.imself  alisolnte  and  to  re-establish 
I  Poperv — a  fact  w  hich  rests  upon  the  anlhor- 
1  ity  of  the  celebrated  Father  Orleans,  and 
j  w'hicb  was  told  to  him  by  .lames  H.  Now 
j  the  privy  council  was  at  that  time  composed 
1  of  twenty-one  persons,  and  it  was  irnpossi- 
;  ble  for  so  large  a  number  to  be  the  subser- 
I  vient  tools  of  the  king’s  designs.  A  cabinet 
I  cc)uncil  w'as  therefore  formed  of  these  five 
1  per.so!i :  onlv, — 

'C  lifTord, 

A  rlington, 

B  iickingharn, 
shley, 

j  L  anderdale. 

i  And  the  junto  soon  acquired  the  name 
;  which  it  has  borne  ever  since. 

Clifford  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  his 
youth  he  was  reputed  to  be  “  of  a  very  un- 
!  settled  liead,  and  a  roving  shattered  brain 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  parts  and  acquirements, 
and  of  bravery,  too,  and  had  served  both 
under  James  duke  cf  York,  and  also  Prince 
Rupert,  at  sea.  He  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  pay  of  I'h  ance,  and  very  likely,  as  every 
body  then  was  in  somebody’s  pay,  and  dis¬ 
interested  statesmen  were  in  a  chrysalis 
-late,  waiting  to  appear  in  all  their  beauty 
of  wings  and  cohws,  until  better  limes.  It 
was  Clifford  who  advised  Ling  Charles  to 
■'hut  up  the  Exchequer,  tl.^*  history  of  which 
was  this.  The  mona''ch,  being  in  want  of 
money,  offered  the  white  staff  to  any  tninis- 
!er  wljo  would  assist  him  to  raise  150,1)00 
without  applying  to  Parliament.  The  plan 
lead  k'cen  mooted  by  Ashley,  earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  ;  now  Clifford  contrived  to  make  that 
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nobleman  drunk,  and  to  get  Iiis  secret  from  least  genius  of  any  of  his  party,  but  he  sup- 
him,  after  which  he  demanded  the  reward,  plied  his  deficiency  of  talents  by  a  skilful 
and  was  made  lord-treasurer.  management  of  those  which  he  possessed. 

This  was  only  one  of  his  daring  designs.  He  pleased  even  when  he  was  known  to  de- 
Ile  was  an  ehupient  sjieuker,  but  could  not  ceive,  and  his  manners  commanded  an  in¬ 
keep  his  temper,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  lluence  in  quarters  where  he  inspired  no 
Cabal  was  partly  owing  to  his  intemperance  respect.  “  The  deficiency  of  his  integrity,’’ 
in  upholding  the  king’s  measures,  when  he  I  writes  Maepherson,  “  was  forgiven  in  the 
actually  called  the  Ibnise  of  Cmnmons  “  a  |  decency  of  his  dishonesty.”  He  professed 
horribk  ni'  /istfr.''  He  was  disgraced  in  i  the  Prote.stant  form  of  faith,  but  was  at 
107J],  three  years  after  the  formation  of  the  !  heart  a  Roman  Catln)lic.  Timid,  super- 
Cabal,  and  retired  to  his  seat  at  Ugbrook,  j  stilious,  and  double-minded,  this  minister, 
where  he  died  of  a  'earful  inward  disorder.  1  when  the  well-merited  vengeance  of  the 
Clifibrd  must  have  been  forty  years  old  when  j  country  fell  upon  the  Cabal,  bent  like  an 
Ham  House  received  him  and  his  co-males,  j  osier  beneath  the  blast,  and,  like  an  osier, 
“He  was,”  says  an  old  writer,  “  a  gentle- j  survived  to  rise  again.  He  died  a  minister 
man  of  a  proper,  manly  body,  ol‘  a  large  and  i  «)f  the  crown,  even  William  of  Orange  pro¬ 
noble  mind,  and  a  sound  heart.”  A  fine  j  fe.ssing  a  regard  for  the  age<l  statesman, 
description,  if  the  conduct  of  his  life  had  |  whom  none  esteemed,  but  whom  all  parties 
not  contradicted  it.  “He  had  a  voluble,  endured. 

flowing  tongue,  a  ready  wit,  a  firm  jndg- 1  Arlington,  in  his  rise,  and  during  his  de¬ 
ment,  and  undaunted  courage  and  resoln-  cline  in  royal  favor,  suflered  much.  Clar- 
tion.”  At  ail  events,  he  acted  from  real, '  endon  relates,  that  being  ashamed  of  liis 
though  mistaken  eiiliiusiasm  fur  his  faith  ,  own  name,  he  wished,  cuckoo-like,  to  plant 
and  predilections.  himself  in  the  nest  of  another.  He  tliere- 

Would  that  1  could  say  the  same  of  all'  fore  adopted  the  Barony  of  Money,  an  old 
the  rest !  The  most  skilled  in  hnv  arts,  the  ;  title  long  dormant,  until  the  proper  heir 
greatest  adejit  at  raillery  and  ridicule,  w  as|  desired  him  not  to  affect  a  title  to  which  he 
Henry  Bennet,  lord  Arlington.  He  w'as  j  had  no  relation  ;  he  was  then  glad  to  take 
not  the  upstart  at  whom  the  Duke  of  Or- j  the  title  of  a  little  farm  belonging  to  his 
inond  pointed  that  word  of  opprobrium,  I  father,  Arlington  (properly  Harlington), 
when,  in  the  zenith  of  Arlington’s  fortunes,  between  London  and  Uxbridge, 
he  styled  him  “one  whom  he  had  known  a!  In  the  day.s  of  disfavor,  Charles  used  to 
very  little  gentleman.”  On  the  contrary,  j  delight  in  hearitig  the  old  secretary  mim- 
he  W'as,  or  was  discovered  to  be  when  he  |  icked  by  his  courtiers.  The  bold,  brave 
had  risen,  of  a  very  good  family  ;  so  that  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  one  day  seeing 
he  came  into  the  world,  in  point  of  birth,  Arlington,  who  was  then  the  lord  chamber- 
wilh  all  the  advantages  that  a  man  could  ,  lain,  represented  at  court  by  a  person  with 
boast.  He  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  I  a  patch  and  a  staff’,  renn)nstrated  with 
Royalist  armies  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  I  Charles  on  this  indecent  ridicule  of  one 
was  wounded  at  Andover,  and,  at  a  time  ofj  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  mon¬ 
life  when  most  youths  have  only  finished  ,  arch  when  in  exile.  Charles  retorted,  say- 
their  studies,  Bennet  had  distinguished  j  ing  he  had  reason  to  comjilain  too,  for, 
liiinself  as  a  wit,  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman.  |  “  not  content  with  coming  to  prayers  cas 
Bennet  had  long  acted  as  secretary  to  .Tames,  j  otliers  did,  Arlington  must  needs  be  con- 
duke  of  A  ork  ;  he  was  also  a  favorite  with  jstant  at  tlie  sacraments  too.”  “  And  does 
the  queen-mother,  and  when  he  became,  in  not  your  majesty  the  same  ?”  inquired  Tal- 
J06*2,  secretary  of  state,  his  feelings  were  i  hot.  “  Odd’s  fish  !”  w'as  the  reply,  “  1 
deeply  imbued  with  the  convictions  of  those  i  hope  there  is  a  diflerence  between  me  and 
whom  he  had  served,  lie  is  said,  but  with- i  Harry  Bennet!”  Thus  Arlington  over- 
out  any  proof,  to  have  been  the  chief  agent  acted  his  part.  Some  of  these  very  sacra- 
in  the  downtall  of  Clarendon,  and  to  have  ments — iniquitously  received  to  keep  up 
promoted  the  black  ingratitude  of  the  king,  the  mask  of  IVotestantism — were  doubtless 
to  the  chancellor.  At  all  events,  he  had  j  administered  in  the  chapel  at  Ham  House, 
the  art  of  raising  his  own  name,  and,  at  tliC  |  a  plain,  but  ancient  slrucitire,  forming  part 
time  when  he  became  Baron  Arlington,  he  *  of  the  mansion.  'There,  in  the  silence  that 
was  regarded  as  a  great  and  favored  min- 1  will  never  again,  probably,  be  broken  by 

orison  or  sermon,  still  rctnains  the  cushion 
Arlington,  nevertheless,  was  a  man  of  the  upon  which  Charles  I.  knelt  when  he  visited 
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Ham,  and  there,  bound  in  red  velvet,  andj 
with  a  large  cross,  embroidered  in  gold  on  | 
the  bach,  is  the  worn  prayer-book  which 
})e  iise<l. 

Clifford  and  Bennet  were  fast  friends; 
contrasts,  it  must  be  owne<l  ;  the  one  a 
burning  brand,  like  the  Fiery  Cross  which  | 
is  carried  from  hill  to  hill  in  Scotland  to: 
proclaim  war  and  murder;  the  otlier  thej 
steady,  svstcmatic  pioneer,  who  cautiously  i 
pre|)ares  the  way  for  more  commanding  j 
spirits  to  advance  and  carry  tlieir  point.  j 

Bennet  appears  to  have  been  a  well-look- , 
ing  man  for  a  courtier.  His  face  wasconi-1 
posed,  and  the  features  were  well-propor- j 
tioned.  Across  liis  nose  a  patch,  the  theme 
of  the  king’s  merriment,  is  always  depicted  i 
in  his  portraits;  but  whether  owing  to  a  I 
wound  he  wore  it,  or  whether  assumed  in 
compliance  with  a  fashion  of  the  Interreg-! 
num  when  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies  worel 
patches,  it  must  be  left  to  the  curious  ini 
such  matters  to  decide.  His  long  flowing | 
locks,  his  deep,  falling  cape,  and  rich  ban-i 
dean  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other, ' 
his  sleeves  puckered  up  ami  tied  with  gold-| 
en  cord,  his  delicate  “  linen,”  as  they  mod-' 
estly  called  shirt-sleeves  in  those  days,  must  ^ 
have  had  a  fine  effect,  methinks,  in  that  old  ! 
gallery,  to  say  nothing  of  a  rich  surcoat  ofj 
black  velvet,  lined  with  white  satin,  w  hich  j 
he  wore.  Oh,  days  never  to  be  recalled, 
when  men  were  dressed,  not  like  jockeys, ' 
but  like  gentlemen  and  men  of  taste  !  A  ! 
has  the  tight  culuttrs  and  tail-coat,  and  w’el- I 
come  again  the  deep  collar  and  the  rich  ; 
doublet,  and  the  loose  and  graceful  surcoat !  i 

But  the  flower  of  the  Cabal  was  the  brave, 
generous,  dissolute  Buckingham  :  he  was 
the  Crown  Imperial  of  this  posy  of  base 
herbs  and  tiger-lilies.  How  singular  was 
liis  destiny  !  By  wliat  a  fatality  does  he 
not  seem  to  have  been  governed  !  He  be-' 
gan  life  under  a  cloud,  |)asscd  it  in  a  whirl- j 
wind;  it  was  closed  almost  in  obscurity.! 
His  childhood  was  marked  by  peculiar  mis-| 
fortune — his  father’s  death,  his  mother’s  > 
second  marriage  ;  the  one  evetit  beiii'T  pre- * 
faced  by  omens,  and  foretold  bv  an  ap{)ari-  i 
tion,  tlie  office  of  which  was  to  avert,  if 
possible,  by  supernatural  means,  the  im-! 
pending  danger  over  fieorge  Villiers,  dukei 
of  Buckingliam.  Few’  ghost  stories  have  j 
been  so  attested;  for  this  rests  upon  tiiej 
affirmation  of  a  certain  INIr.  ’i’owsc,  a  “  re-1 
ligioiis  aiid  virtmms  gentleman,”  to  Mr. 
AVindham  and  his  wife.  One  night  ^Ir. 
Towse  being  in  bed,  and  his  candle  stand¬ 
ing  near  him  burning,  there  came  into  his 
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chamber  an  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  Now 
on  the  first  appearance  of  this  unexpected 
guest  Mr.  'fowse  was  somewhat  alarmed, 
yet  cr.lleciing  himself,  he  asked,  “  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  who  he  was?”  'Fhe 
ghostly  visitant  rcjilied,  that  he  was  Sir 
(ieorge  Villiers,  tltc  father  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham:  and  added,  that  Mr.  Towse 
might  remember  his  going  to  school  at  a 
certain  place  in  Leicestershire  ;  and  now, 
in  tlie  regions  of  l)liss,  or  otherwise,  as  it 
might  be,  remembering  the  former  kindness 
of  Mr  'I'owse  to  him  when  a  schoolboy, 
this  apparition  paid  that  gentleman  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  a  visit,  the  purport  of  w  hich  was, 
to  deliver  to  the  said  Duke  of  Buckingham 
a  message,  forwarning  him  how'  to  avoid 
the  ruin  which  was  likely  to  befall  him. 

Mr.  Tow.se  at  first  refused  this  commis¬ 
sion,  saying,  that  it  would  only  bring  him 
contempt  and  reproach ;  but  the  apparition 
was  urgent,  telling  him  that  the  discovery 
of  certain  passages  in  the  duke’s  life,  known 
only  to  himself,  of  which  he  (the  ghost) 
would  apprise  him,  should  preserve  him 
from  the  imputation  of  having  a  distem¬ 
pered  fancy.  So  the  apparition  took  his 
leave  for  that  night,  but  came  again  the 
next.  (II  ow  could  Mr.  Towse  survive  it  ?) 
By  that  time  the  rcs«)lution  of  good  Mr. 
Towse  was  taken,  and  he  assented  to  go  to 
the  duke;  and  then  certain  matters  were 
disclosed  to  him,  which  afterw’ards  the  un 
fortunate  Buckingham  confe.ssed  were  such 
ns  “  God,  or  the  devil,  could  alone  have 
revealed.”  But  yet,  though  long  and  pri¬ 
vate  audiences  took  place  between  the  duke 
and  Mr.  Towse,  no  impression  was  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  ill-starred  and  unbe¬ 
lieving  nobleman. 

When  the  duke  fell  by  the  hand  of  Fel¬ 
ton,  all  who  knew  'Bowse  could  remember 
that  the  day  had  been  predicted  by  him  ; 
for  the  apparition  was  now'  so  frequently  at 
the  elbow  of  the  strong-nerved  Mr.  Towse, 
that  he  regarded  its  presence  with  a.s  little 
trouble  as  “  if  it  had  been  a  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor  that  had  come  to  visit  him  !”  Wonder¬ 
ful  man  of  iron  mind!  Methinks  /  should 
liave  gone  to  the  world’s  end  rather  than 
have  awaited  another  visit,  whilst  he  slept 
calmly  night  after  night  in  that  same  cham¬ 
ber.  until  the  (piilted  doublet,  and  stiff  ruff, 
and  bombastic  coniinuati«)ns  of  the  old  Sir 
George,  did  actually  tiiglit  after  night  ap¬ 
pear.  Air.  'Bowse  should  he  canonized. 

Other  predictions  were  there,  all  well 
authenticated,  namely,  the  sitigular  pre- 


I  I 
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sentiment  of  Lady  Denbigh,  the  duke’s  sis¬ 
ter,  who,  wlien  writing  to  her  brotlier  on 


[Nov. 

part  of  a  princely  collection  brought  over 
to  Antwerp  by  Brian  Fairfax,  a  faithful  ser- 


the  very  day  of  his  death,  did  bedew  her  vani,  from  York  House,  that  stately  resi- 
paper  with  her  tears  ;  and  after  a  passion  of  j  donee  now  recalled  ojily  by  the  name  of 
grief,  for  which  she  could  find  no  reason, !  certain  streets  on  its  site,  Buckingham 
for  she  know  not  of  his  danger,  foil  into  ‘  Street  and  Duke  Street,  in  the  Strand.  He 
a  swoon.  Her  letter  ended  thus:  “  1  will  remained  abroad  with  (.’harles  IL,  and  with 
pray  for  your  happy  return,  which  I  look  to  '  that  monarch  escaped  in  the  oak  at  Bosco- 
wiih  a  great  clotid  over  my  head,  too  heavy  |  bel.  All  this  time  Villiers  was  in  poverty  ; 
for  my  poor  heart  to  bear  wiihont  torment,  but  he  was  generous,  loyal,  and  valiant. 
But  I  hojte  the  great  God  of  Heaven  will  I  He  became  rich;  and  he  was  henceforth  a 
bless  you.”  When  the  Bishop  of  Fly  waite<l '•  prodigal  and  a  ruined  man,  first  in  charac- 
nponthe  lady  with  the  news  of  her  brother’s  •  ter,  afterwards  in  estate,  finally,  in  both 
death,  he  found  her  awaking  from  a  fright-  Lord  Fairfax,  from  the  late  of  war  and 
ful  dream,  in  which  she  had  heard  the  pco-  the  decree  of  j)ai  liament,  had  his  estates,  or 
pie  shout  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  rather  had  an  intere.-'t  in  them  ;  he  had  also 
was  sick.  Buckingham  had,  it  is  true,  been  a  daughter.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
ill,  and  had  parted  from  the  king,  Charles  '  tliouglit  he  would  once  more  try  his  for- 
L,  and  other  friends,  as  if  his  soul  “  had  ,  tune  ;  he  came  over  from  Antwerp  to  make 
divined  that  he  should  see  them  no  more.”  love  to  the  lady,  and  prevailed  on  a  friend 
Yet  he  was  restored  to  full  health  and  vigor  i  to  propose  a  match.  He  was  then  an  out- 
when  the  murderous  hand  of  .lohn  Felton  ilaw’,  and  ran  a  risk  of  losiinr  both  life  and 
dealt  him  that  niortn!  stab  into  the  heart,  liberty,  especially  as  Cromwell  had  had  a 
which  left  his  son  George  an  infant  orphan,  ;  share  of  the  duke’s  estates,  and  had  dangh- 


just  a  year  old. 


ters  also  to  marry.  ILit  Buckingham  car- 


The  baby  duke  was  adopted  liy  Charles  ,  ried  the  arts  of  persuasion  about  with  him  ; 
L,  who  in  his  first  visit  to  the  widowed  ■  he  was  in  person  the  glory  of  any  court  and 
duchess  promised  to  be  a  husband  to  her  of  any  age  in  w  hich  he  appeared  ;  his  frame 
and  a  father  to  her  children.  She,  however,  i  was  tall,  strong,  active;  and  his  manners 
chose  another  Inisb  ind,  the  Maripiis  of  |  cxipiisitely  graceful.  Hehadw  iiandgood- 
Antriin,  and  this  marriage  greatly  displeased  I  nature,  was  ready  to  forgive  injuries,  and 
the  king  :  and  t!ie  two  sons  olTlie  late  duke  i  had  a  tender,  comjiassionate  heart.  These 
were  taken  Irom  her  and  committed  toother  'were  (pialities  which  Fairfax’s  daughter  did 
guardianship.  They  were  never  separated  j  not  meet  with  every  day  among  the  dark 
until  the  death  ol'  the  younger  one,  were  I  Puritans  and  hard-hearted  generals  who 
placed  under  the  same  tutors  at 'rriifpy  Col- '  composed  her  father’s  society.  She  loved 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  had  the  same  nnsters  Khe  duke  at  once;  and  they  were  married 
in  the  art  of  war,  namely.  Prince  Rupert  in  her  father’s  house  at  Nun  Appleton,  six 
and  the  Lord  Gerard  :  and,  together,  they  miles  I’rom  York  ;  and  their  marriage  was, 
assisted  at  the  storming  of  Lichfield  during  though  childless,  as  haj)j»y  as  the  proHigacy 
the  civil  wars;  and  when  the  king  was  ajof  those  days  jiermitted.  They  lived  to- 
prisoner  in  the  Lie  of  Wight,  raised  the  |  gether  “  lovingly  and  decently  ;”  the  duchess 
royal  standard  in  Surrey.  Here,  under  an  l)earing  those  faults  in  her  idol  which  she 
oak-tree  in  the  higlnvay,  near  Kingston,  i  could  not  cure. 

Lord  Francis,  the  younger  brother,  was  |  Buckingham  paid  dearly,  however,  at 
killed.  The  gallant  youth,  only  nineteen  !  first,  for  his  marriage,  by  a  long  imprisoii- 
years  old,  had  Ifis  horse  slain  under  liim,  |  ment  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  at  Wind- 
hut  scorned  to  ask  ipiarter  ;  and  the  Par-  ,sor,  hy  the  command  of  Cromwell;  but  his 
liamentarians  barbarously  refused  to  give  it.  |  adversity  was  far  less  perilous  to  him  than 


He  planted  his  back  against  the  tree,  and 
stood  there,  nnti!  nine  wounds  in  his  face 
and  body  finished  tiic  tragical  scene. 

His  estates  fell  to  his  brother  ;  and  the 
young  Vdlicrs  was  now  the  greatest  fortune 
in  Fngland.  Yet,  afier  various  adventures, 
he  fled  to  Antwerp;  and,  ihounh  ofl'ered  his 
estates  if  he  woiihi  return  in  forty  days,  he 
was  lailbfui  to  his  fit  Iter’s  royal  friend.  He 
supported  himself  by  selling  his  pictures, 


i!ie  season  of  prosperity  which  followed  the 
Restiiration.  For,  whilst  he  remained  in 
his  fal!ier-in-law’s  house  he  lived  pcacealdy 
and  innocently  :  but  w  hen  he  recovered  his 
estates,  he  became  actjuainlcd  W’ith  a  crew' 
of  bankers  and  scriveners,  wlio  induced  him 
to  practices  whicli  brought  the  gangrene  of 
usury,  from  which  his  proj)erty  never  re¬ 
covered.  'i'he  king  showered  dow  n  lionors 
and  favors  which  were  but  sources  of  expense 
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to  the  duke,  and  did  not  ensure  his  grati¬ 
tude  ;  he  vvas  too  justly  suspected  of  con- 
ciirriuo  with  the  enemies  of  Cliarles  in  re¬ 
bellious  designs.  In  these  he  was  concern¬ 
ed  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ileydon,  the  as¬ 
trologer,  to  whom  Richard  and  'riiurloc 
Crotnwcll  liad  applied  to  cast  their  father’s 
nativity,  and  who  predicted  his  being 
hanged.  Buckingham,  who  had  acquired 
a  faith  in  the  art  from  his  residence  in 
France,  applied  to  Ileydon  to  cast  the  king’s 
nativity,  a  treasonable  olVence  ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  misdemeanors,  Charles  after¬ 
wards  restored  him  to  favor  ;  and  he  became 
one  of  the  dreaded  and  hated  Cabal.  Per¬ 
haps,  sometimes,  as  this  favorite  of  the  j 
world,  this  gay  but  polite  man,  walked  on  j 
the  terrace  before  Ilant  House,  and  parallel  : 
with  the  river,  he  may  have  gazed  with  sor-' 
row  on  the  waters,  remembering  not  only 
that  the  slaughtered  corpse  of  his  brother 
was  carried  on  the  stream  to  its  place  of 
interment  at  Westminster  Abbey  from  King¬ 
ston,  but  cou|)rmg  that  event,  and  the  early 
career  of  his  life,  with  the  remembrances 
of  his  early  loyalty  and  insulted  honor,  in 
those  days  of  energy  and  danger.  Fame 
did  him  injustice,  if  to  the  vices  of  gaming; 
he  added  not  those  of  an  unbridled  licen¬ 
tiousness.  His  character  in  this  last  respect 
grew  .so  notorious,  that  whether  in  his  la-  j 
boratory  over  the  lumes  of  his  charcoal,  or  i 
meditating  in  his  closet,  scandallfolhoved  j 
him  thither.  Chemistry  was  his  favorite 
pursuit  in-doors;  in  the  field,  fox-huntiiifr. 

I  Ms  extravagance  was  extreme,  yet  he  paid 
the  debts  which  he  incurred. 

How  keen  was  iiis  wit,  how  true  his  sa¬ 
tire,  the  play  of  the  llcliatrsnl  testifies! 
Dryden,  his  early  acajuaintance,  was  per- 
sonilied  in  Bayes,  being  then  poet-laureate. 
That  character,  ns  is  well  known,  at  first 
bore  the  name  of  Bilboa,an<l  was  intended 
for  Sir  Robert  Howard.  The  actors  were 
all  ready  to  perform  the  comedy,  when  the 
plague  of  16()4  suspended  that  representa¬ 
tion.  Dryden  had  by  this  time  become  j)o- 
et-laureate,  and  smarted  under  the  lash  of 
the  “  good-natured  man  with  the  ill-natured 
muse,”  as  Buckingham  has  been  styled. 
He  revenged  himself,  and  the  retributive 
justice  came  down  with  a  heavy  hand,  by 
displaying  the  duke  in  the  character  of 
Zirnri  in  Ahs^aloni  and  Ahithophel.  Such 
were  the  littlenesses  «)f  great  men.  'Po  Cow¬ 
ley,  his  early  Iriend  at  Cambridge,  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  faithful,  and,  since  that  poet 
lived  at  Chertsey,  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  friends  may  sometimes  liave  met  half¬ 


way  from  London,  at  Ham  House,  and  that 
the  grass  walks  of  the  avenues  may  have 
been  often  paced  by  the  footsteps  of  the  poet 
and  the  peer. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Bucking¬ 
ham  fell  into  ill  health.  He  retired  to  his 
own  manor  at  Helmsley,  in  Yi>rkshire,  and 
there  solaced  the  decline  of  his  eventful  life 
by  the  two  opposite  occupations  of  fox¬ 
hunting  and  writing  on  religiims  subjects. 
One  day,  in  conseipience  of  sitting  on  the 
ground  after  hunting,  he  was  seized  with  an 
ague  and  fever.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  a  tenant  of  his  own,  on  Kirby 
Moorside,  and  in  that  lowly  habitation  his 
last  sickness  ran  its  rajiid  course.  He  sent 
to  his  faithful  servant,  Briant  Fairfax,  to 
prepare  him  a  bed  at  his  house  in  Bishop 
Hill,  in  Y  ork,  but  was  speechless  before  his 
servant  returned  to  him.  Mr.  Fairfax  found 
him  in  that  state  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
death,  indifferent  to  every  thing,  when  he 
arrived.  The  iluke  seemed  not  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  danger  he  was  in.  When  asked 
[  if  he  would  have  the  minister  of  the  parish 
'  to  pray  for  him,  he  made  no  reply,  but  when 
I  a  popish  priest  was  proposed,  the  dying  man 
j  made  a  violent  effort,  and  exclaimed  “  No, 
i  no.”  The  former  question  was  then  re¬ 
peated,  and  received,  in  these  few  words,  an 
j  assent,  “  Yes,  send  for  him.”  The  dying 
1  man  appeared  sensible  to  the  consolation  of 
I  these  last  olfices,  and  received  the  sacra- 
;  ment.  That  night  he  expired,  being,  as  it 
!  has  been  aptly  remarked,  one  of  the  few 
who  bore  his  title  that  have  die<l  (piietly  in 
their  beds  With  him  that  title  became 
extinct.  Changed,  indeed,  was  the  expi¬ 
ring  Buckingham  from  the  wild  gallant  who 
challenged  Lord  Rochester  to  combat,  or 
who  fought  with  Lord  Shrew'sbury,  whilst 
the  countess,  disguised  as  a  page,  held  the 
duke’s  horse  during  the  combat,  and  beheld 
her  husband  slain  in  that  duel.  Yet  Piqie 
has  exaggerate!  the  scene  of  the  duke’s 
death,  so  deeply  instructive,  when  he 
writes, — 

1  “III  the  worst  iiiirs  worst  room,  with  mat  half 
I  hiiri;r, 

I  'Phe  walls  of  pla-ter,  and  the  floor  of  dung, 

!  On  once  a  flock  hed,  hut  repainul  with  straw, 

I  With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw  ; 

■  The  (icorge  and  (Jarter  dangling  from  that  hed, 
Whi're  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 

(ireat  Villiers  lies.” 

'fhe  farm-houses  of  tliat  period,  though 
possibly  rude  and  comfortless,  boasted,  how¬ 
ever,  an  homely  Inispitality,  which  would 
doubtless  prompt  the  best  exertions  in  favor 
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of  the  dying  noblemen;  and  there  must  [  blood.”  “Yoiir  own,”  replied  Sir  An- 
bave  been  something  consolatory  in  know-  thony,  “if  yoti  please,  bnt  Sir  Aiilhony 
ing  that  it  was  arnongst  his  own  people  that  I  Ashley  Cooper  will  not  be  secured  this 
death  made  its  certain  approach.  !  morning.”  The  result  was  a  determiiialion 

'I'here  now  remains  one  person  only  in  to  secure  Sir  .Anthony  and  others;  but 
this  famous,  or  infamous  junto,  to  be  re-  Ashley  was  saved  by  .Monk’s  wife,  w!io  had 
called  before  I  laydown  the  pen.  This  heard  part  of  the  discourse,  in  those  days  of 
was  Anthony  Ashley,  first  earl  of  Shafte.s- !  tapestried  chambers,  behind  the  hangings, 
bury,  the  grandfather  of  the  well-known  an- (  and  who  sent  her  brother  Clarges  to  warn 
thor  of  the  CV/r/;Y//7r/'/s7/f.s,  w’hose  education  ;  Sir  Anihonv  to  escape.  Monk  was  privy 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  superintended,  to  this  scheme,  but  was  afterwards  won 
Ashley  begati  public  life  by  the  study  of  the  !  over  by  Ashley  to  his  own  views  ;  and  the 
law  ;  at  eighteen  he  was  married  to  a  (laugh- '  Restoration  was  effected.  f)f  that  event 
ter  of  Lord  Coventry’s,  at  nineteen  he  he- 1  Monk  had  the  credit,  but  Ashley  is  sup- 
became  member  for  Tewkesbury.  He  was  •  posed  justly  to  have  been  the  real  mover  and 
a  man  of  great  discernment.  “1  never,”  (contriver.  The  plan  had  been  laid  out  by 
said  his  friend  Locke,  “  knew  any  one  to  !  him,  according  to  Locke’s  account,  some 
penetrate  so  quick  into  men’s  breasts,  and, '  time  before. 

from  a  small  opening,  survey  that  dark  cah-  j  Ashley  repaired  w  ith  the  other  commis- 
inet.”  Whether  he  made  a  laudable  use  of  sioners  toCharlesat  Rreda.  It  wasduring 
that  pow'er  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dis-  lthis  journey  that  an  accident  befell  him,  to 
pute.  Of  his  acumen  the  follow  ing  proof ,  which  he  attributed  the  formation  of  a  se- 
is  given  by  the  same  high  source.  Soon  |  rious  disease  ;  it  also  procured  him  the  ac- 
after  the  Restoration,  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  ;  qunintance  of  I.ocke.  In  passing  through 
Southampton  were  dining  with  the  Earl  of;  a  town  in  Holland  he  was  overturned.  He 
Clarendon.  The  Lady  Anne  Hyde,  who  '  sent  for  a  physician,  Dr.  'riiomas,  who,  in- 
had  recently  married  the  Duke  of  York, !  stead  of  obeying  the  summons,  sent  John 
was  present.  As  the  two  noblemen  went )  Locke,  then  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
home,  Shaftesbury  remarked,  “  Mrs.  Anne  ;  but  practising  medicine.  Ashley,  courteous 
Hyde  is  certainly  married  to  one  of  the  bro- !  ns  he  always  was,  entered  into  conversation 
thers.”  “  How,”  asked  his  companion,  ■  with  the  pale  philosoplier,  and  invited  him 
“can  you  tell?”  “  Be  assured,”  replied  !  to  supper.  He  fuind  him  to  be  a  man  of 
Ashley,  “  that  it  is  so.  A  concealed  re- |  rare  acquirements,  aiid  he  had  the  sense  to 
sped  showed  itself  so  plainly  in  the  looks,  value  them.  Locke  became  his  secretary, 
voice,  and  manner  of  her  mother  when  she  j  nor  when  .Ashley  ceased  to  be  chancellor 
carved  to  her,  or  offered  her  any  dish,  that  {  was  the  union  between  them  dissolved,  and 
it  must  be  so.”  j  l,ocke  remained  in  the  house  of  his  patron 

Ashley  commenced  his  political  career  j  with  an  annuity  of  100/.  a-year.  The  con- 
as  a  Royalist,  but,  for  reasons  too  long  here  !  nexion  w'as  important  and  invaluable  to  both 
to  rehearse,  became  a  Parliamentarian  offi- j  those  areat  men. 

cer,  the  civil  and  military  employments  be-  For  some  years  after  the  Restoration 
ing  generally  combined  in  those  turbulent  Ashley’s  career  was  one  of  iniinterrupted 
days;  Ashley  had  even  the  command  of ;  prosperity.  He  was  made  chancellor  of 
1500  soldiers.  But  his  opinions  were  in  fa-  |  the  exchequer  and  under  treasurer,  and  was 
vor  of  a  monarchical  government,  and  he  created  Baron  Ashley,  and  in  the  preamble 
spoke  ably  and  effectively  in  parliament,  af-  to  his  patent  it  w  as  acknowledged  “  that 
ter  the  deatli  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  “  For  the  Restoration  was  chiefly  ow'ing  to  hiin.” 
he  had,”  says  Burnet,  “  a  wonderful  faculty  During  the  turmoils  of  politics  and  in 
in  speaking  to  a  popular  assembly,  and  the  midst  of  his  rivalry  with  Clarendon, 
could  mix  both  the  facetious  and  serious  Ashley  solaced  himself  by  occasional  snatch¬ 
way  of  arguing  very  agreeably.”  He  was,  es  of  literature.  His  sketch  of  the  charac- 
indeed,  unequalled  in  the  art  (^f  governing  ter  of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  graphic  portrait  of  a 
parties,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  pro-  country  squire  of  those  times,  is  the  oidy 
moters  of  the  exertions  of  General  Monk,  specimen  of  this  accomplishment  pub- 
His  conduct  excited  the  indignation  of  Sir  fished;  it  was  printed  in  the  Connoissrur, 
Arthur  Haslerigg,  who,  w'ith  an  angry  conn-  and  is  eulogized  by  Horace  Waljiole  for  the 
lenance,  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  the  seclu-  truth  of  its  delineation.  ’Phe  character, 
ded  member  restored  to  the  House  of  Com-  u’iih  all  its  grossness  and  its  virtues  pretty 
mons,  “  This  is  your  doing,  but  it  shall  cost  equally  balanced,  has  not  decayed  away 
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amongst  us,  but  flepicts  a  (lifiereiit  class  of 
individuals,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  yeo¬ 
man,  or  gentleman  farmer  of  modern  times, 
than  to  the  country  gentleman,  refined  as 
he  actually  is  by  travel,  and  having  im¬ 
bibed  London  manners  and  adopted  London 
hours. 

Corrupt  as  were  all  public  nie!i  at  that 
era,  Ashley  appears  not  to  have  been  so  ut¬ 
terly  depraved  and  venal  as  the  rest  of  his 
associates.  It  is  true  that  he  gave  in,  after 
some  show  of  reluctance,  to  the  'JVaitc 
simitfe  with  France,  whereby,  according  to 
Sir  John  Dalryinple,  Charles  1 1.  was  to  have 
‘200,00(1/.  from  France  for  declaring  him¬ 
self  a  Catholic,  and  an  annuity  of  S00,000 
francs  during  the  Dutch  war  ;  but  Ashley 
is  said  to  have  been  the  only  member  of  the 
Cabal  who  never  touched  French  gold. 
Buckingham,  his  patron  and  his  intimate, 
was,  alas!  (for  so  agreeable  a  sinner) 
shamelessly  and  extravagantly  biibed,  even 
Lady  Shrewsbury,  his  paramour,  being  in 
the  pay  of  France,  and  having  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  promised  to  make  the  duke  do 
whatsoever  was  required  by  Louis  XIV. 
A  golden  shower  fell  indeed  upon  the  wives 
and  favorites  of  the  Cabal.  The  Duke  of 
York  was,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  as¬ 
sured,  the  active,  pervading  spirit  of  tliat 
whole  confederacy.  Ashley,  it  is  well 
known,  was  no  favorer  of  that  part  of  the 
plot  which  related  to  the  establishment  of 
Popery. 

One  day,  being  commanded  by  the  king 
to  meet  him  at  Lord  Arlington’s  lodg- 
ings  in  Whitehall,  Ashley  found  his  most 
sacred  majesty,  the  defender  of  the  faith,  a 
little  the  more  communicative  for  having 
dined  with  Buckingham  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  It  was  then  that  he  discovered  the 
king’s  sentiments,  and  that  he  saw,  as  he 
observed  to  a  friend,  that  a  black  cloud  was 
impending  over  FiUgland.  Afterwards,  when 
the  Cabal,  never  so  firmly  united  as  it  was 
supposed,  for  Buckingham  and  Arlington 
hated  each  other  at  all  times,  broke  down, 
these  men,  so  ihorotighly  corrupt,  yet  so  re¬ 
markably  agreeable,  were  turned  fi)r  the 
time  into  Iriends.  “  The  Lapland  knots 
are  untied,”  wrote  Ashley  to  a  friend,  “  and 
we  are  in  horrid  storms  ;  those  that  hunted 
together  now  hunt  one  another ;  but  at 
horse-play  the  master  of  the  horse  nmst  have 
the  better.”  Alluding  to  Buckingham’s 
appointment  as  master  of  the  horse.” 

After  the  dismissal  of  Lauderdale  and 
the  impeachment  of  Arlington,  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  has 


been  defended  (and  it  requires  defence) 
retired  to  his  seat  at  St.  Giles’s,  Wim- 
borne,  Dorsetshire.  Here  he  lived  with 
dignity  and  hospitality.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  men  of  his  time,  and 
his  conversational  powers  were  such  that 
Charles  II.  delighted  in  his  society.  'Phere- 
fore  we  may  imj)ly  that  his  discourse  was 
not  of  the  most  straight-laced  character. 
In  his  leisure  Shaftesbury  occupied  himself 
in  beginning  an  improvement  of  the  Lit¬ 
urgy  for  the  consideration  of  the  bishops, 
for  he  conceived  that  it  was  not  so  sacred, 

“  being  drawn  up  by  men  the  other  day,” 
that  it  might  not  be  improved.  Amongst 
the  fragments  of  his  papers  there  is  a 
selection  of  psalms  for  particular  services 
in  the  church,  said  ti)  be  admirablj’- 
chosen.  Such  and  so  various  was  his 
knowledge,  and  so  true  was  King  C’harles’s 
remark  “  that  Shaftesbury  had  more  law 
than  all  his  judges  and  more  divinity  than 
all  h:s  bishops.”  But  the  days  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  were  not  destined  to  he  passed  in 
peaceful  lucubrations.  In  IBTG-T  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  with  Buckingham 
for  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  w'as  confined  there  long  after 
his  fellow-prisoners  had  been  released.  He 
calls  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  at  this 
lime,  “  an  iidirm  old  man  shut  up  in  a 
winter’s  prison.”  And,  indeed,  his  con¬ 
finement  was  a  most  oppressive  act.  But 
he  was  henceforth  the  subject  of  plots, 
and  the  victim,  a  sturdy  one  nevertheless, 
of  cabals  and  intrigues  ;  and  his  conduct, 
in  relation  to  the  Bill  of  FiXcIusion,  drawn 
by  Shaftesbury,  and  his  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  sent  him 
again  to  the  Tower.  This  time  he  was 
followed  bv  crowds  of  well-wishers  among 
the  people.  “  God  bless  your  lordship,” 
cried  one  of  them,  “  and  deliver  you  from 
your  enemies.”  “  I  thank  you,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  aged  statesman,  with  a  smile, 
”  I  have  nothing  to  fear ;  they  have. 
Therefore  pray  to  God  to  deliver  them 
from  me.” 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  receiving  a 
visit  from  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
lords,  he  observed,  in  reply  to  a  <)UPstioii 
pretemling  sui|)rise  at  his  being  in  the 
’Lower,  “  I  have  been  lat«‘ly  indisposed 
with  an  ague,  and  came  hither  to  lake 
st>mc  Jesuit’s  powder”  (bark).  He  was 
indicted  for  high-treason,  but  the  grand- 
jury,  consisting  of  London  citizens  and 
merchants,  threw  out  the  bill,  and  bonfires 
and  bells  celebrated  his  safety,  as  the 
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safety  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Eng-  Ahithupliely  is  worthy  of  admiration,  for 
land.  Charles,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  severe  was  the  law  of  libel  in  those  days, 
greatly  irritated  at  his  defeat.  “  I  am  the  In  his  religious  opinions  Sliaftesbury 
last  man,”  he  remarked,  bitterly,  “  to  have  was  suspected  of  deism.  One  day,  as 
law  and  justice  in  the  whole  nation.”  So  Speaker  Onslow  relates,  he  was  speaking 
blinded  does  the  moral  sense  become ;  in  a  low  voice  to  a  friend  whilst  a  female 
nor  did  the  monarch  deem  it  beneath  him  relation  sat  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
to  suggest  to  Drvden,  then  starving,  the  forgetting  the  lady’s  presence,  Shaftes- 
poem  of  the  Mcdnl^  iti  which,  for  a  hundred  bury  at  last  remarked,  “  Men  of  sense  are 
broad  pieces,  that  great  perverted  genius  all  of  one  religion.”  The  lady  turned 
penned  another  anathema  against  Shaftes-  round  quickly,  “  And  what  religion  is 
bury.  The  Medal  was  dedicated  to  the  that?”  ‘‘That,  madam,”  answered  the 
Whigs.  “  Rail  at  me  abundantly,”  said  earl,  quickly,  “  men  of  sense  will  never 
Dryden,  in  his  dedication;  “and  not  to  tell.”  It  is  re?narkable  that  the  son  of 
break  custom,  do  it  without  wit.”  this  gifted  man  was  nearly  a  fool,  and  that 

Shaftesbury  was  playing  at  cards  with  nature,  resting  awhile,  as  it  seemed,  pro- 
his  countess  when  he  was  informed  that  dneed  not  until  the  next  generation  an 
the  bill  was  thrown  out.  He  then  braced  intellect  worthy  of  being  akin  to  that  of 
himself  for  action,  and  endeavored  to  in-  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
cite  the  people  to  an  insurrection.  Such  Such  was  tlie  Cabal.  “  For  awhile  it 
were  now — so  mutable  is  human  nature —  had  sailed  with  a  prosperous  gale,”  so  says 
the  sentiments  of  a  man  who  was  once  in  Rapin,  whom  the  interest  of  the  subject 
the  dark  secrets  of  the  Cabal.  He  jested  has  betrayed  into  a  simile,  “  on  a  shore 
upon  his  age  and  infirmities,  and,  ofTering  famous  for  slnpwrecks  without  meeting 
to  head  the  revolt,  remarked  that  he  coidd  any  impediments.  15ut  at  last  they  were 
not  run  away,  but  could  die  at  the  head  of  stopped  in  their  course  by  a  rock  w'hich  it 
the  people  better  than  on  a  scaffold.  He  |  was  not  possible  to  avoid — I  mean  the 
was  soon  obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom,  and,  j  parliament.”  The  Cabal  was  dissolved 
disguising  himself  as  a  Presbyterian  minis-  when  the  utter  shamelessness  of 

ter,  he  took  a  last  leave  of  his  lady  and  his  the  men  who  composed  it  was  manifest, 
friends,  and  escaped  to  Harwich,  and  Shaftesbury,  as  we  have  secTt,  gave  up  his 
thence  to  Amsterdam.  Here  he  intended  former  associates  upon  pretext  of  patriot- 
to  reside,  but  fate  willed  it  otherw’ise.  He  ism  ;  Arlington  disgracefully  deserted  his 
was  attacked  by  the  gout,  and  died  an  exile  party;  Clifl’ord  resigned  his  office  as  trea- 
from  his  country,  as,  unhappily,  too  tnarty  surer  and  died;  Buckingham,  by  all  man- 
better  men  than  he  iti  those  days  were  ner  of  treacheries  and  falsehorxls,  saved 
obligetl  to  do,  on  the  ‘21st  January,  16SB.  himself  from  irnpeaclnnettt.  When  the 
A  ship,  hung  with  mourning  and  adortted  king  and  the  Duke  of  York  heard  the 
with  streamers  and  escutcheons,  conveyed  debates  in  the  House  of  I.ords,  at  which  it 
his  remains  to  England.  Inconsistetit  and  was  then  customarv  for  the  roval  familv  to 
scheming,  yet  not  venal,  Shaftesbury  has  attend,  the  latter  whispered  to  his  royal 
found  some  advocates.  He  was,  however,  brother  while  Shaftesbury  was  speaking, 
a  subtle,  if  not  a  bad  man,  of  doubtful  “  W  hat  a  rogue  have  you  of  a  lord- 
patriotism,  which  only  sprang  up  when  chancellor!”  'Po  which  the  king  replied, 
court  favor  deserted  him,  and  of  principles  “And  w’hat  a  fool  of  a  hwd-treasurer  !” 
dubious  in  all  things.  That  he  was  the  'Po  return  to  the  La'.ttlerdales,  the  defeat 
friend  and  patron  of  Locke  is. the  best  eu-  of  the  Cabal  broke  one  proud  heart,  in 
logium  ;  that  he  was  the  promoter  of  reli-  Ham  Hotise,  and,  sinking  under  the 
gious  toleration  his  clearest  merit.  Yet  it  weight  of  age,  vexatiott,  and  ittfirmilies, 
was,  perhaps,  too  truly  said  of  Shaftesbury,  tlie  duke  died  in  Attgust,  1(1^2.  He  was 
that  “  he  tstade  the  jtretences  of  liberty  the  succeeded  by  his  brother  as  Ear!  of  Laii- 
stirrup  to  get  u[),  and  religion  the  steed  he  derdale,  but  his  English  titles  became 
rode  in  pursuit  of  his  monstrous  designs”  extinct. 

To  Shaftesbury  we  owe  the  Habeas  Corpus  'Phe  duchess  lingered  at  Ham,  where 
Act,  and  an  endeavor,  at  that  time  unsuc-  she,  too,  died  in  1668,  during  a  weary 
cessful,  to  render  the  judges  independent  w  idowhood,  for  no  third  claimant  to  her 
of  the  crown.  His  forbearance,  or  indif-  hatid  ajtpeared.  Her  eldest  son,  liionel 
terence  to  the  satire^*  of  Dryden,  who  Palmache,  succeetled  her;  and  her  sec- 
makes  him  the  hero  of  his  Absalom  and  ond,  Thomas,  distinguished  him'-elf  at  the 
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taking  of  Athlow  and  the  battle  of  Aghritn. 
He  uas  killed,  however,  at  Brest,  four 
months  previous  to  his  mother’s  death. 

A  long  line  of  the  'I’almuche  family,  all 
named  Lionel,  liave  since  been  the  owners 
of  Ham  House,  yet  the  glory  of  the  place 
has  been  in  some  measure  diminislied,  for 
Helinffham  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  the 
family  since  the  death  of  the  Duchess  ol 
Jjauderdale.  James  II.,  upon  the  arrival 
of  his  son-in-law  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Ham  House,  but 
he  deemed  an  abode  so  near  the  metropolis 
unsafe,  and  fled  to  France. 


From  Fraser’i  Magazine. 

THE  RECTOR’S  DAUdlTER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  RISE  in  condition  is  not  always  luck: 
it  is  not  always  synonymous  with  happiness, 
nor  the  means  to  its  attainment.  Hear  my 
tale. 

Alice  was  a  bloominu  girl  of  eighteen 
years  and  a  half  old.  She  knew  neither  strr- 
row,  care,  nor  discontent;  she  rose  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  as  full  of  life  and  glee 
as  the  lark  to  whose  song  she  listened  ;  her 
elastic,  cheerful  spirits  never  flagged  du¬ 
ring  its  course ;  and  she  sank  lo  rest  at 
night  tired,  perhaps,  with  the  physical  ex¬ 
ertion  to  which  the  buoyancy  of  her  own 
spirit  had  led  her,  but  that  spirit  untired 
still.  No  tear  had  ever  dewed  her  pillow, 
and  hardly  a  passing  thought  of  sadne.'^s 
had  cast  gloom  upon  her  face;  so  joyous 
was  she,  and  so  undashed  and  unmingled 
was  her  gladne.ss.  Her  laugh  was  the  very  | 
life  of  her  parental  home ;  it  sent  j)leasure 
to  her  widowed  father’s  heart,  and  woke 
echoes  of  rintriiKT  delii^ht  from  her  brother 
and  her  sister.  They  were  not  moving  in 
that  highly  refined  sphere  where  the  very 
langli  IS  tutored,  and  the  emotions  of  na¬ 
ture  are  repressed  ;  yet  let  it  not  be  argued 
that  the  essential  realities  of  refinement 
were  wanting  Id  that  little  group. 

Alice  was  the  daughter  of  a  country  rec¬ 
tor,  a  worthy  man,  who  led  his  flock  the 
way  to  heaven,  taught  them  lo  live  virtu¬ 
ously  on  earth,  solaced  their  griefs  and  aid¬ 
ed  their  needs,  so  far  as  his  narrow  income 
of  400/.  per  annum  could  jiermit. 

Alice’s  brother  was  preparing  for  the 
church.  He  had  been  educated  by  his 


father  np  to  the  time  of  his  entering  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  She  herself  also,  and  lier  elder  sister 
Charlotte,  liad  received  the  benefit  of  his 
masculine  and  cultivated  mind,  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  education;  for  his  circum¬ 
stances,  e([ually  with  his  aflection,  liad  led 
him  to  direct  mainly  himself  the  mental 
and  moral  development  of  his  daughters. 

The  sijuire  and  chief  proprietor  in  the 
parish  was  a  kind  friend  and  hearty  coad¬ 
jutor  of  Mr.  Swinton’s;  and  Mrs.  Pember¬ 
ton,  liis  lady,  had  always  regarded  with  in¬ 
terest  his  motherless  children.  She  had 
herself  a  family;  they  were  much  young¬ 
er  than  the  rector’s  children ;  but  Alice, 
from  her  gay  spirits  and  real  good-nature, 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  young  Pem¬ 
bertons.  She  was  often  at  the  liall ;  and 
her  face  peeping  into  the  school-room,  the 
nursery,  or  the  garden,  where  the  children 
were  at  play,  was  always  seen  with  pleasure 
by  them  ;  whilst  her  gentleness,  amiability, 
and  good  principle,  caused  her  lo  be  wel¬ 
comed  cordially  by  their  parents. 

Besides  the  s(juire,  his  lady,  and  their 
family,  there  was  another  iniuaie  at  the 
hall,  who,  though  he  little  occupied  the 
tluiughts  of  Alice,  had  conceived  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  her  ;  this  was  Charles  Duncan,  the 
son  of  a  decea.sed  Scotch  clergyman.  He 
was  an  or|)han  youth,  and  fortuneless;  be¬ 
ing  the  nephew  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Pemberton 
had  kindly  taken  him  under  his  charge  and 
care. 

It  happened  that  Alice  was  once  at  the 
hall  when  Mrs.  Newby,  a  friend  of  Mr.  and 
M  rs.  Pemberton  (who  had  arrived  upon  a 
few  days’  visit  totliem),  was  taken  ill  there. 
Mrs.  Pemberton  herself,  much  indisposed 
at  the  time,  could  not  render  to  her  friend 
the  attention  which  she  desired,  but  she 
did  not  wish  to  commit  her  into  the  hands 
of  servants;  and,  finding  Alice  all  kindness 
and  consideration  on  the  day  when  she  had 
accidently  dropped  in,  she  gained  her  father  s 
permission  lo  detain  her  for  a  few  days  at 
the  hall.  Mrs.  Newby  was  a  great  admirer 
of  grace  and  beauty  ;  Alice  instantly  gained 
her  admiration,  and,  before  the  few  days  of 
her  visit  had  expired,  had  won  considerably 
upon  her  alleclions  also.  She  lived  alone, 
her  husband  had  been  dead  three  years,  she 
had  never  had  children,  and  was  now  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life. 

On  her  return  home  slie  thought  much 
of  her  new-made  young  ac(juaiiitance, 
whose  beauty,  grace,  and  sweetness  had  so 
much  attracted  her.  She  began  to  think 
that  a  young  companion,  who  would  be  to 
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her  as  a  daughter,  would  be  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  herself;  and  that,  moreover,  to  be 
able  to  produce  among  her  friends  an  ele¬ 
gant,  sylph-like  girl,  might  help  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  charm  which  she  felt  had  long 
liung  around  her  house,  but  was  fleeting 
now.  With  these  thoughts,  together  with 
which  was  mingled  much  kindness  of  feel- 
ing  to  the  young  Alice,  Mrs.  Newby  wrote 
to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Pemberton,  to  ask  her 
and  Mr.  Pemberton  to  pass  a  fortnight  at 
Newby  Grange,  and  to  indulge  her  by 
bringing  with  then»  Alice  Swinton,  if  her 
father’s  consent  could  be  obtained.  She 
enclosed  a  note  addressed  to  the  rector, 
which  she  requested  Mrs.  Pemberton  to 
deliver  to  hitn,  if  she  and  .Mr.  Pemberton 
consented  to  the  arrangement. 

Having  determined  to  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  for  themselves,  they  drove  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  to  carry  to  .Mr.  Suititon  Mrs.  Newby’s 
note,  and  to  second  her  request  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  daughter.’ 

He  looked,  however,  somewhat  discon¬ 
certed  and  puzzled,  and  answered  tardily, — 

“  My  friends,  I  am  obliged  to  Mrs.  New¬ 
by  for  her  wish  to  procure  some  pleasure 
to  my  daughter,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  seconding  it,  but  1  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  for  her  advantage 
that  I  should  accept  this  invitation  for  her. 
I  question  whether  it  answers  to  jilace  the 
young  amid  two  styles  and  habits  of  life  so 
widely  diverse  as  are  tho.se  of  an  aflluent 
mansion  and  a  simple  country  rectory. 
Alice’s  life  is  so  happy  now,  that  I  do  not 
see  how  for  the  present  it  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  so.  If  1  .send  her  info  the 
scenes  of  affluence  and  fashion,  1  may  de¬ 
stroy  the  light-heartedness  and  glee  which 
she  now  possesses,  and  render  her  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  sphere  and  habits  to  which 
she  must  return.  A  fortnight’s  pleasure 
procured  for  my  child  would  render  her  a 
poor  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  her  present 
enviable  felicity.” 

“  Indeed  it  would,  Mr.  Swdnton,”  said 
M  rs.  Pemberton  ;  “  but  why  should  you 
apprehend  that  your  daughter  would  bo  so 
dazzled  by  the  scene  as  to  wish  to  exchange 
the  conditir  ns  of  the  lot  which  Heaven  has 
assigned  to  herself?  Her  very  happiness 
is  her  security;  her  good  sense  and  pro  i 
priety  of  focl.ng  are  further  preservatives, 
if  preservatives  are  needed  :  but,  my  deai 
sir,  you  see  the  thing  all  on  one  side. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  of  making  a  friem' 
for  your  motherless  girl,  perhaps  of  pro¬ 
viding  her  with  some  connexion  for  life, 
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which  I  tliink,  you  would  hardly  wish  to 
lose.” 

Mr.  Swinton  paused,  then,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence,  said, — 

“  Perhaps  1  should  not  be  justified  in 
witliholding  from  my  child  a  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  she  shall  go  with  you,  if  you 
please;  and  my  good  .Mrs.  Pemberton,  I 
must  look  to  you,  who  will  be  at  her  side, 
to  save  her  head  from  being  turned.” 

‘‘  I  think  too  well  of  your  daugliter’s 
head  and  of  her  heart  to  allow  me  to  enter¬ 
tain  apprehension  on  that  score  :  I  am  re¬ 
joiced  that  you  will  let  her  go  !” 

“  I  am  not  sure,  Mary,”  said  Mr.  Pem¬ 
berton  to  his  wife,  as  they  were  driving 
home,  “  that  Swinton  was  not  right ;  not 
that  I  fear  much  mischief  from  a  fort¬ 
night’s  visit :  but  if,  as  you  imagine 
from  Mrs.  Newby’s  intimation,  she  plots 
to  keep  our  young  friend  for  a  much 
longer  period,  then,  I  must  confess,  1 
do  not  think  her  father’s  apprehensions 
groundless.  If  she  should  marry  well,  all 
is  safe ;  but  even  beauty  and  grace  like 
hers,  do  not  ofien  attract  .so  far  as  to  in¬ 
duce  a  man  who  has  wealth  and  position, 
to  accept  a  girl  without  either  ;  and  if  she 
does  not  marry  well,  she  will  not,  when 
her  rich  friend  is  tired  of  her,  return  to  her 
bumble,  quiet  home,  the  better  for  the  taste 
she  will  have  had  of  aflluent  life.” 

.Mrs.  Pemberton  looked  thoughtful,  but 
she  did  not  express  her  thoughts. 

M  eantime  the  unconscious  subject  of 
these  cogitations  was  with  her  brother  and 
her  sister,  enjoying  a  botanical  ramble. 
They  met  Charles  Duncan  ;  be  was  a  great 
friend  of  her  brother’s.  They  all  sat  down 
together  under  the  shelter  of  a  shady  beech 
to  refresh  themselves  with  some  cold  lunch¬ 
eon,  which  they  had  taken  with  them.  They 
talked  gaily  over  their  little  collation,  then 
pursued  their  walk.  Charles  was  fortunate 
III  finding  and  obtaining,  from  a  rock  of 

O  c? '  ^ 

diflicult  ascent,  a  jilant  which  Alice  had 
much  desired.  How  lucky  he  deemed  him¬ 
self  in  finding  it !  how  he  toiled  to  reach 
It  !  would  it  procure  one  bright  glance  or 
a  few  words  of  tl’.aiiks  from  licr  ?  He  of¬ 
fered  it ;  but,  as  she  eagerly  took  the  prize, 
not  even  his  sanguine  wish  could  trace  one 
ihought  or  sentiment  beyond  the  plant. 
Somewhat  disappeunted,  yet  pleased  by  her 
pleasure,  he  said  within  himself,  “  Ah,  may 
I  hut  he  able  to  inspire  it  at  some  future 
lay  !  and  yet  if  I  succeed,  what  follows  the 
•ffort  ?  What  pain  the  very  success !  for 
will  her  father  ever  gi\e  her  to  the  poor  de- 
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pendent,  Charles  Duncan  ?  He  will  not,  we  have  brought  such  treasures — we  have 
he  will  not  !  Were  1  myself  llie  father  of  had  such  a  successful  walk  ;  I  hope  you 
such  a  daughter,  I  would  seek  higher  things  will  be  able  to  help  us  to  classify  them  this 
for  her  than  that.  lUit,”  he  added,  in  his  afternoon  before  they  are  faded.  And,  pa- 
inmost  thought,  “  why  should  not  1  olFer  pa,  you  must,  imieed,  go  with  us  our  next 
her  higher  things ?”  walk;  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  have  you 

Charles  possessed  a  hopeful,  cheerful  with  us !” 
temper,  which  saw  things  presertt,  and  tig-  “  You  have  not  walked  much  with  us 
ured  things  future,  always  in  their  bright-  lately,  papa,”  said  Charlotte.  “  How  is 
est  aspects — a  possession  worth  oUOtl/.  a  that  I” 

year  to  any  man,  and  of  more  sure  profit  in  “  Whilst  your  brother  is  with  you,  my 
substantial  enjoyment  than  oUUO/.  a-year  dear  daughters,  he  is  escort  enough  for  you  ; 
can  be.  and  your  father,  1  think,  grows  an  old  man, 

“  VV'hy  sliould  1  not  offer  her  higher  and  loves  his  arm-chair  better  than  he  used 
things?”  thought  he.  “  Neeil  I  be  always  to  do.” 

the  j>oor  depeinlent,  Charles  Duncan  ?  Can  “No — no — no!  do  not  say  that,  dear 

I  not,  like  others,  carve  my  own  way  to  papa  !” 

fortune,  perhaps  to  fame  and  honor  ?”  “  Well,  when  Henry  returns  to  Oxford, 

And  the  resolution  was  taken;  sudden,  1  will  resume  my  old  habits.” 
but  not  evanescent;  to  toil,  to  plod — per-  “  Thank  you,  and  we  will  show’  you  all 
haps  fur  years  to  plod,  in  the  ascent  whicii  that  we  have  explored  lately.  We  met  Mr. 
Competition  makes  »o  steep.  Diplomacy,  Duncan  this  morning  in  our  walk  ;  we  gave 
the  bar,  the  church,  the  army,  trade,  all  him  some  of  our  luncheon,  and  he  gathered 
passed  in  hasty  review  before  the  thoughts  us  some  plants.” 

of  tlie  ardent  youth.  What  would  s/ic  like  ?  “.An  equiiab’e  and  harmonious  agree- 
What  would  her  falhcr  approve?  What  ment,”  said  the  rector,  laughing.  “But 
would  most  surely,  most  speedily  attain  the  Alice,  my  dear,  1  have  received  an  invita- 
end  to  place  him  in  a  position  to  carry  off  lion  for  you  to  pass  a  fortnight  at  New  by 
the  prize  he  sought  ?  or,  rather,  to  seek  Grange.  Should  you  like  to  go  ?” 
openly  the  prize  at  w  hich  he  aimed  ?  Yes,  “  Yes,  indeed,  1  should  very  much  like 
the  meeting  of  that  morning,  the  bright  sun  it!  Mrs.  Newby  was  very  kind  to  me 
of  Alice’s  countenance,  the  glance  of  her  when  she  was  ill  at  the  hall.  I  hope  you 
laughing,  hapj)y  eye,  the  gay  gladness  of  her  mean  to  let  me  go,  papa  ?”  and  Alice’s  eye 
bearing,  speaking  of  guileless  simpliciiy  kindled. 

and  inward  worth,  jiroduced  on  the  orphan  “Yes,  my  dear,  you  shall  go.  I  wish  I 
youth  effect  wl'.ich  endured  w  ith  him  to  the  could  be  (piite  sure  that  1  shall  do  you  good 
end  of  life.  He.  returned  home  another  by  accepting  the  invitation.  Do  you  think, 
creature.  Resolve  tilled  his  soul,  and  that  Alice,  that  you  shall  return  to  your  humble 
resolve  was  carried  out  in  the  untiring  efft>rt  home  with  quite  as  much  affection  and  con- 
of  years  ;  it  became  in  itself  an  object  after  lent  as  you  leave  it  ?” 

the  bright,  dear  hope,  which  had  inspired  'I’lie  tears  were  starling  into  Alice’s  eyes 
it  had  ceased.  as  she  answered, — 

Oh,  woman  !  what  is  in  your  power  ?  or  “  Oh,  jiapa,  what  a  question  !  Do  you 
rather,  we  may  ask,  what  is  not  in  your  think  ant/  thini(  could  diminish  my  atlec- 
power,  when  the  true  subject  is  brought  by  lion  for  you  and  my  home  ?”  She,  howev- 
ilestiny  under  your  spell  ?  That  is,  indeecC  er,  sent  them  back  ;  instinct  told  her  that 
seldom,  but  you  arc  tminipotent  w  hen  such  they  would  distress  her  father  ;  and  she  gay- 
destiny  occurs.  Yet  is  that  pure  and  living  ly  added,  “Mrs.  Newby  must,  indeed, 
essence,  true  love,  a  rare  visitant  on  earth,  >how  me  bright  things,  if  they  are  to 
and  rarer  still  its  reciprocation  in  perfect  make  me  see  dimly  the  endearments  of  my 
sympathy.  youth !” 

When  Alice,  with  her  brother  and  sister.  When  Charles  Duncan  returned  to  the 
returned  home,  they  entered  the  rector’s  hall,  which  was  not  till  six  hours  after  he 
little  study  (it  was  always  the  first  room  en-  had  left  it,  (for,  in  the  meditations  which 
icred  by  his  children  alter  their  rambles).  had  followed  his  meeting  with  iiis  friends, 

“  Oh,  papa!”  said  Alice,  as  siie  stood  by  he  had  forgotten  time,)  he  sought  his  un- 
his  arm-chair,  her  hands  filled  with  sjioils,  cle,  and  at  once  disclosed  to  him  his  desire 
and  a  trailing  [ilaul  around  her  neck  and  to  It. ll«)w  some  vareer  w  hich  might  lead  him 
festooning  upon  her  shoulders, — “oh,p..pa!  to  independente,  and,  if  possible,  to  fame 
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and  lionor.  Ills  uncle  was  gratified,  pro- 1  past.  The  sisters  finished  reading  Tasso 
niised  him  his  aid  and  influence,  and  suchj  with  their  latlier  ;  Alice  sowed  seeds  in  the 
help  from  his  purse  at  the  starting  as  might  flower-garden,  which  she  hoped  would  he 
be  rerpiired,  provided  it  came  within  his  just  peeping  above  the  ground  on  her  re¬ 
power.  turn  ;  she  went  to  the  cottages  and  gave 

The  bar  was  the  profession  chosen,  and  two  weeks  forward  iti  her  allowance  to  her 
the  first  steps  were  instantly  taken.  several  pensioners  there ;  she  went  to  the 

It  was  not  till  two  or  three  days  later  little  school  of  the  village,  where  she  was 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pernberton  mentioned  an  especial  favorite,  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
to  Charles  their  projected  visit  :  they  were  mistress  and  the  children, 
considering  the  arrangements  for  the  little  “  Come  back  soon,  Miss  Alice  !”  lisped 
journey.  a  little  curly-headed  urchin,  and  then  six 

“  My  dear  William,”  said  Mrs.  Pember-  or  seven  others  echoed  the  petition, 
ton,  “  we  must  take  the  green  carriage,  for  j  At  length  the  appointed  day  arrived, 
as  we  shall  be  three  inside,  and  several  j  It  was  a  fine  bright  morning  in  May. 
servants  outside,  we  shall  want  the  accorn- 1  Charles  Duncan  came  down  after  breakfast 
modation  of  all  the  carriage-boxes.”  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pemberton 

“  And  who  is  vour  third  inside?”  said  would  be  at  the  door  at  two.  He  lingered 
Charles. 

“  We  take  Alice  Swinton  with  us  ;  the  “  Do  you  enjoy  the  thought  of  your  visit, 
invitation  has  been  extended  to  her  also.”  j  Miss  Alice?”  said  he. 

Charles’s  countenance  fell,  and  his  heart  i  “  Oh,  yes  ;  very  inuth,  iiideed  !” 

fell  also.  ;  “  Do  you  think  you  should  prefer  the 

“  What  are  my  hopes,”  said  he  to  him- j  life  of  a  sumpluous  and  magnificent  man- 
self,  “  if  that  beautiful  girl  is  to  be  produc- 1  sion  to  that  which  you  lead  here  at  your 
ed  amongst  the  excpiisites  that  assemble  at  father’s  rectory?” 

Newby  Grange?”  j  ‘‘I  have  really  never  considered  the  sub¬ 

tle  made  a  feint  to  play  at  peep  with  ject,  or  balanced  the  advantages  and  disad- 
one  of  the  children,  who  was  always  ready  vantages  of  each  against  the  other.  As 
to  invite  or  to  answer  his  caresses.  His  iny  lot  is  cast  in  another  sphere,  it  has  not 
emotion  passed  unobserved.  His  hopeful  entered  into  my  mind  to  discuss  theoreti- 
temper  soon  suggested, —  cally  what  I  shall  never  he  called  upon  to 

“  Why  should  I  fear  ?  A  fortnight’s  visit  prove  j)ractically.” 
is  too  short  to  produce  impressions,  or  ad-  Charles  felt  encouraged.  He  soon  after 
init  of  mi.schief.”  took  his  leave.  His  ste[)  w’as  elastic,  and 

But  he  did  fear,  nevertheless  ;  he  had  a  his  hope  was  high, 
little  lurking  fear,  just  enough  to  enhance  ”  If  a  peerage  were  placed  in  her  power 
in  his  own  estimation  the  value  of  the  oh-  to-morrow',  I  believe  she  would  refuse  it, 
ject  of  his  desire,  not  enough  to  depress  and  continue  in  her  own  walk  of  life,” 
his  spirits  seriously,  or  damp  his  hope  for  said  he,  musingly. 

its  attainment.  Had  she  given  data  for  such  belief? 

In  the  week  intervening  between  the  in-  or,  in  the  delicate  attempt  to  win  her 
vitation  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  visit  many  heart,  would  a  peer  stand  an  unetiual 
little  cares  occupied  the  attention  of  the  chance  with  any  other  man? 
inhabitants  of  the  rectory.  Charlotte  aid-  But  Charles  was  encouraged  ;  small 
ed  Alice  to  select  from  her  modest  ward-  things  did  encourage  his  hopeful  temper, 
robe  such  dress  as  they  deemed  most  suited  The  carriage  drove  up.  Mr.  Swinton 
to  the  occasion.  Poor  Alice!  she  felt,  per-  handed  his  daughter  in. 
haps,  a  little  mortified  as  she  observed  to  “  God’s  blessing  upon  you,  my  child  !” 
Charlotte, —  saiil  he:  “  }ou  will  write  to  us  in  a  day  or 

‘‘My  dress  will  be  so  entirely  unlike  two?” 
that  of  the  rich  ladies  who  will  be  around  “  Yes,  papa:  good-by.  Good-by,  Char- 
me,  that  I  think  it  had  best  be  utterly  sim-  lotte ;  good-by,  Henry!”  And  the  car- 
pie  and  without  pretension.”  riage  rtdied  away  as  Mr.  Swinton  bowed  to 

Charlotte  thought  so,  t(K).  Mortificatioi  j  lis  friends,  and  they  grpeted  their  young 
was  a  new  feeling  to  the  gay,  glad  girl,  j  companion. 

who,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  country  life  I  They  were  kindly  and  warmly  received 
knew  nothing  of  rivalry  or  ambition  f  ly  Mrs.  Newby,  who,  when  she  had  talked 
Did  it  augur  ill  ?  it  was,  however,  soon  j  with  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  said, — 
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“My  house  is,  as  usual,  full  of  guests;! 
some  of  them  are  out,  some  are  already 
dressing;  you  will  like  to  go  also  to  your  j 
own  rooms.”  | 

She  led  them  up-stairs.  ^ 

When  Alice  forrnd  herself  alone  in  the^ 
room  which  was  allotted  to  her,  she  took  al 
general  survey  of  its  elegant  appendages  ;  j 
then  approaching  the  windows,  she  found  i 
they  looked  upon  a  spacious  park.  It  was  i 
well  wooded,  and  the  ground  undulated 
with  advantage.  A  fine  sheet  of  water 
spread  before  her;  swans  were  sailing  j 
gracefully  upon  its  surface,  and  cattle  and  | 
deer  were  grouped  upon  its  banks.  Alice! 
remained  pondering  long  upon  the  lovely  ! 
scene.  When  at  last  she  withdrew  her  | 
eyes  from  it,  they  fell  upon  her  toilette- 1 
table,  where  lay  a  little  packet  directed  to' 
herself.  Her  curiosity  excited,  she  hastily 
opened  it.  It  contained  some  beautiful 
ornaments  for  the  neck  and  arms,  with  a 
brooch  and  pendant  to  match,  and  just  the 
words,  “  With  Mrs.  Newby’s  kind  regards 
to  Alice,  in  remembrance  of  /irr  kindness 
and  attention  during  her  illness  in  No¬ 
vember  last.”  Alice  was  still  admiring, 
them  uhen  a  maid  entered.  ! 

“  1  have  been  directed  by  Mrs.  Newby,! 
ma’am,”  said  she,  “  to  help  you  to  unpack  , 
and  dress.”  j 

So  Alice  unpacked  and  dressed,  and  in 
a  clean  while  muslin  robe,  with  the  or-' 
naments  which  she  had  just  received  j 
clasped  upon  her,  she  trusted  she  should 
not  disgrace  Mrs.  Newbv’s  drawing-room. : 
The  maid,  perhaps,  observed  a  timid,  in- 
<piiring  glance,  which  she  cast  at  her 
mirror;  for  she  said,  as  if  in  reply, — 

“  The  ornaments  look  very  well,  ma’am, 
upon  white  ;  they  set  otV  your  dress,  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  looking  at  all  singular  or  })!ain.” 
Then  she  added,  “  Mrs.  Newby  <lesired 
me  to  .say,  that  as  you  are  !iot  yet  ac- 
(juainted  with  her  guests,  she  will  call  for 
you  on  her  way  down,  and  take  you  into 
the  drawing-room  with  her.’" 

“How  considerate  and  kind !”  thought 
Alice,  and  she  sat  down  to  begin  a  letter 
to  her  father.  In  twenty  minutes  Mrs. 


that  it  laid  upon  appearance,  and  sh« 
mourtjfully  thought  of  the  slenderness  and 
simplicity  of  her  wardrobe. 

Mrs.  Newby  |)erceived  the  blush,  per¬ 
haps,  also,  she  divined  the  thought,  for  she 
added  quickly, — 

“  You,  hovvever,  have  a  native  grace, 
which,  in  itself  unaided,  would  adorn 
yourself  and  all  who  fall  around  it.” 

’J'hey  descended.  'I'o  Alice  the  sense  of 
awe,  except  before  her  Maker,  was  unfa¬ 
miliar  ;  but  to  her  eyes  now,  the  drawing¬ 
room  was  awfully  fdled.  Lord  this,  and 
Lady  the  other,  and  glittering  jewels,  and 
the  easy  nonchalance,  and  the  flirtation, 
and  the  repartee,  and  the  light  airy  conver¬ 
sation  which,  from  its  grace  and  flow, 
seemed  to  throw  interest  and  importance 
around  nothings,  appalled  Alice. 

“  W  hat  shall  1  do  in  such  a  party  as 
this  ?”  thought  she.  “  I  shall  be  utterly 
I  unable  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground, 
i  and  to  contribute  to  their  amusement  ! 
'Fhey  will  see  that  I  am  not  one  of  them  : 
they  will  fci  1  me  in  the  way.” 

As  the  evening  passed,  she  was  for  once 
silent  and  almost  sad.  She  half  wished 
herself  again  at  her  father’s  little  tea-table, 
with  the  aftertjoon’s  reading,  made  so  in¬ 
teresting  by  his  information,  and  taste,  and 
fertility  of  mind  ;  and  she  wished  for  the 
evening  ramble,  with  him  for  their  con- 
ductor,  and  for  the  subjects  of  conversation 
common  and  interesting  to  all  her  accustom- 
ed  group. 

'riiere  were  several  little  etiquettes  at 
table  which  Alice,  from  her  inexperience  of 
the  style  <>1  file  into  which  she  found  her¬ 
self  thrown,  did  not  understand;  she  made 
one  or  two  blunders,  and  colored,  and  felt 
more  uncomfortable  than  anv  thing  was 
wont  to  make //cr  feel.  Once  during  the 
[  evening  she  overheard  a  lady  wfiisper  to 
her  neighbor, — 

j  “  W’lio  is  that  jiretty  girl  !  I  have  not 
1  been  introduced  to  lier,  and  I  should  like 

I  it.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  the  other,  set  yourself  at 
ease,  vou  have  lost  nothing  ;  that  girl  i> 
onlv  some  country  curate’s  daughter  whom 


Newby  appeared.  Alice  thanked  her  cor-}  Mr.*s.  Newbv  lias  taken  it  into  her  head  to 


dially  for  her  beautiful  gifts.  i  patronize  :  you  will  see  that  one  or  two 

“  I  am  glad,  my  dear  girl,”  slie  replied,!  more  blunders  in  the  style  ol  those  of  the 
“  to  see  that  those  oriiaments  become  you  j  dinner-table  will  open  her  eyes:  she  will 
so  well;  and  1  am  but  indulging  mvself  soon  wearv  of  her />n)/egrT. 


in  adorning  you  thus,  fo-  you  will  ihej  Poor  Alice!  was  she  to  meet  mortifica- 
better  adorn  my  rooms.”  j  tion  on  every  siile  ! 

Alice  blushed,  she  could  not  quite  enjoy!  However,  notwiihstanding  this  little  con- 
that  speech;  besides,  she  saw  the  stress  ference  which  she  had  accidentallv  over- 
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heard,  her  beauty  and  lier  native  grace,  to-  with  them,  and  became  more  and  more  au 
gether  with  the  consideration  which  Mrs,  fait  witlt  regard  to  the  distinctive  habits  of 
Newby  showed  to  her,  procured  for  lier  at  their  class,  her  enjoyment  increased  and 
least  respectful  attention  during  the  even-  her  little  diHiculties  diminished.  The 
ing  ;  and  when,  on  being  asked  to  take  her  point  in  w  hich  she  felt  iicrscll  inost  woefully 
seat  at  the  piano,  site  played  with  taste  and  and  hopelessly  deficient  was  in  the  small¬ 
feeling  several  airs,  which,  if  not  fashiona- !  talk,  which  formed  so  staple  an  aiticle  of 
ble,  did  truly  evince  the  soul  of  music,  thej  traffic  to  those  around  her. 
tolerance  with  which  she  had  been  regard-}  She  was  still  making  progress  in  her 
ed  grew  (with  some  of  the  party)  into  ad-  pupilage,  when  one  evening  she  accompa- 
miration.  nied  Mrs.  Newby  and  her  guests  to  a  county 

The  retiring-hour  arrived,  and  Alice  ball.  Mrs.  Newby  presented  Alice  with 
entered  her  chamber  w'ith  something  like  a  a  dress  for  the  occasion,  and  gave  her 
heavy  heart.  She  felt  out  of  her  element,  various  little  necessary  instructions, 
and  she  sighed  for  her  father’s  fond  blessing,  They  had  been  in  the  ball-room  about 

alw’ays  bestowed  upon  his  daughters  as  he  half-an-hour,  when  Lord  Arthur - came 

parted  witli  them  for  the  night ;  shew’ished,  up  to  Mrs.  Newby;  and,  after  chatting 
too,  for  the  presence  of  her  sister,  that  she  lightly  with  her  for  sometime,  asked  for  an 
might  commune  with  her  on  the  events  of  introduction  to  Alice,  of  which  he  availed 
the  day.  himself  to  dance  with  her.  lie  danced 

But  Alice  had  intelligence ;  she  was  no  well;  she  did  not  excel,  but  he  seemed 
way  inferior  to  the  rest  of  that  jiarty  in  in-  more  than  satisfied  w'ith  his  partner  :  for 
formation  or  intellectual  power  :  it  was  only  w  hen  the  dance  was  over  and  he  led  her  to 
that  she  did  not  understand  all  the  etiquettes,  a  seat,  he  did  not  leave  her,  but  placed 
and  was  inexperienced  in  the  style  of  con-  himself  by  her  and  drew  on  a  conversation, 
versation  of  the  circle  in  which  she  now  lie  did  not  talk  the  liglit  airy  nothings  of 
found  herself.  Mrs.  Pemberton  knew’  this,  the  fashionabje  world,  in  which  she  found 
and  was  convinced  that  it  needed  but  a  little  herself  so  deficient ;  but  his  observations, 
custom — the  custom  of  her  present  society,  arising  from  passing  scenes  and  passing 
to  cause  her  to  appear  in  it  equal  to  many,  trifles,  seemed  to  give  scope  for  deeper 
and  superior  to  others  of  those  who  seemed  thoughts,  to  wake  uj)  ideas,  or  touch  some 
more  brilliant  than  herself.  Alice  had  key  of  theory  or  sentiment.  In  all  this 
observation  and  tact ;  they  now  did  her  .41ice  well  could  join  him  ;  her  father  and 
good  service;  she  saw  how  much  stress  was  her  brother  were  wont  to  talk  with  her  in 
laid  on  little  conventionalilies,  and  she  had  this  .strain,  though  with  less  of  address  or 
already  informed  herself  on  some  of  these:  fertility  than  Lord  Arthur  :  her  intelligence 
she  was  watchful,  and  she  allowed  none  of  had  been  carefully  cultured,  so  that  when 
the  laws  and  habits  by  which  the  society  the  conversation  got  beyond  remarks  on 
art)und  her  seemed  tt) be  governed,  to  escape  persons  whom  she  did  not  know,  or  that 
her  unobserved.  She  resolved  also  to  con-  smart  repartee  in  which  she  was  unprac- 
sider  her  visit  as  a  lesson  in  life,  and  she  felt  tised,  when  it,  in  fact,  really  drew  iqntn  the 
that  already  it  had  made  her  more  than  ever  fountain  of  mind,  Alice  was  (juite  ready  to 
sensible  to  the  value  of  the  domestic  affec-  meet  the  demand,  and  could  receive  and 
tion  which  she  enjoyed  at  her  dear  home.  yield  on  ecpial  terms,  and  with  pleasure  to 
Next  morning  she  descended  to  break-  herself.  Lord  Arthur  was  pleased  to  find, 
fast,  looking  gay  and  blooming.  The  in  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  a  pow’er 
morning  passed  pleasantly  in  driving  and  which  he  conceived  resided  little  with  the 
reading  with  Mrs.  Newby,  and  waiting  to  sex.  He  lingered  about  her  the  greater 
lier  father  and  sister.  She  got  well  through  part  of  the  evening;  nor  would  be  have 
the  dinner,  being  served  by  the  experience  (juitled  her  at  all,  but  tliat  he  feared  to  at- 
of  the  preceding  day;  and  when  in  the  tract  the  vulgar  gossip,  <tf  which  he  dislik- 
evening  she  w  as  called  upon  to  play,  several  ed  to  be  the  theme.  He  intensely  admired 
of  the  assembled  guests  clustered  round  her  beauty  and  her  grace;  but  his  admira- 
the  piano  ;  and  some  admired,  and  some  non  was  so  delicate,  so  chaste,  so  little  ac- 
in  jealous  whispers  detracted  from  the  per-  cornpanied  by  compliment  in  word,  so 
lormaiici*.  So  passeil  several  days.  Mrs.  elegantly  implie<l,  that  Alice,  w’hilst  she 
New  by  w  as  exceedingly  kind  and  indulgent  was  just  made  conscious  of  the  fact,  appre- 
to  her;  and,  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  ciateil  it  at  the  highest  rate, 
circle,  us  she  gradually  gained  acquaintance  The  evening  passed  and  the  party  separal- 
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ed.  Mrs.  Newby  gave  the  hand  of  Alice  a 
very  friendly  squeeze  as  she  hade  her  sleep 
well  and  repair  her  fatigues,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  her  on  having  passed,  she  hoped,  a 
very  pleasant  evening.  She  was  pleased 
that  her  protegee  had  made  a  splendid  con¬ 
quest  ;  it  reflected  back  credit  upon  herself; 
and  she  was  further,  truly,  a  kind  woman, 
and  heartily  rejoiced  in  the  vista  of  Alice’s 
advancement.  She  made,  however,  no 
mention  of  Lord  Arthur’s  name. 

Notwithstanding  the  charge,  Alice  could 
not  sleep.  The  events  of  the  evening  were 
in  her  thourrhts,  the  fascination  of  Lord 
Arthur  was  before  her  eyes,  his  words 
sounded  in  her  ears.  A  sort  of  sweet  de¬ 
lirium  kept  her  awake  ;  hut  presently  she 
began  to  reflect  how  improbable  it  was  that 
her  acquaintance  with  him  should  he  con¬ 
tinued  or  renewed  ;  and  then  she  felt  sad¬ 
dened,  and  reproached  herself  for  having 
allowed  herself  to  dwell  with  so  much  plea¬ 
sure  on  the  intercourse  of  an  hour  or  two. 

The  next  day,  however,  when  she  return¬ 
ed  from  a  saunter  in  the  grounds,  and  heard 
that  Lord  Arthur  had  been  calling  in  her 
absence,  she  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
her  attraction  had  had  its  share  in  bringing 
him  to  the  house,  and  the  pleasurable  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  past  evening  returned  in  part 
upon  her.  She  was  sorry  she  had  been 
out.  “  But  having  made  this  call  of  cour- 
tesy,  it  is  little  likely  that  he  will  appear 
again,”  thought  she  ;  ”  at  least  while  my 
visit  lasts.”  8o  she  said  within  herself, 
and  yet  she  had  a  sort  of  lingering  expecta¬ 
tion  of  seeing  him  again,  notwithstanding 
her  argument  with  herself. 

Lord  Arthur  had  told  .Mrs.  Newby  that 
he  was  visiting  a  friend  of  his  at  twelve 
miles’  distance  from  her  residence,  and 
Mrs.  Newby  had  asked  him  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  Newby  Grange  before  he  left  the 
neighborhood.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tit)n,  and  five  days  later  was  installed  a 
guest  there. 

Either  from  inadvertency  or  from  design 
Mrs.  Newby  had  not  mentioned  in  Alice’s 
presence  her  invitation  to  Lord  Arthur,  or 
her  expectation  of  his  visit. 

Meantime,  upon  another  of  her  proceed¬ 
ings,  .Mrs.  Newby  had  informed  and  con¬ 
sulted  Alice.  She  had  written  to  Mr. 
Swinton  to  request  his  permission  to  her  to 
keep  his  (laughter  some  time  longer  with 
her,  and  had  expressed  to  him  in  flattering 
terms  the  great  pleasure  which  that  visit 
brought  to  herself;  she  should  regret  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  she  said,  being  so  soon  deprived 


of  her  society.  Alice  had  seconded  the  re¬ 
quest,  and  had  spoken  much  of  the  pleasure 
which  she  was  deriving  from  her  stay  at 
Newby  Grange.  The  gratified  father  had 
reluctantly  consented.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pem¬ 
berton  were  gone,  and  several  of  the  guests 
were  changed  for  others.  Alice  was  daily 
gaining  firmer  hold  upon  the  aflections  of 
her  friend  ;  she  was  gaining  also  knowledge 
of  the  petty  laws  which  regulate  so  im¬ 
periously  the  life  of  fashion,  and  was  ac¬ 
quiring,  moreover,  the  confidence  which  the 
habit  of  society  gives. 

On  the  day  of  Lord  Arthur’s  arrival,  re¬ 
turning  from  a  drive  in  which  she  had  ac¬ 
companied  one  of  the  ladies  who  were  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  house,  she  entered  the  drawing¬ 
room  with  light  gay  step,  with  the  glow  of 
health  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  light  of 
Inqipiness  in  her  eye  :  she  saw  him  there, 
she  started,  and  colored  not  slightly  ;  then 
recoverinor  herself,  advanced  to  meet  and 
greet  him.  Lord  Arthur  was  annoyed;  he 
met  her  coldly,  lie  never  liked  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  least  of  all  when  he  himself  was 
concerned.  Alice  was  learning  power  over 
herself,  a  graceful  ease  succeeded  to  the 
blush  of  momentary  pleasurable  surprise  ; 
and  she  saw,  without  appearing  to  perceive, 
the  air  of  nonchalance  and  coolness  which 
Lord  Arthur’s  chagrin  threw  around  him. 

None  of  the  ladies  now  at  Newby  Grange, 
excepting  its  mistress,  had  witnessed  the 
scene  in  the  ball-room.  They  had  no  con¬ 
ception  that  Lord  Arthur  actually  had,  and 
no  idea  that  he  was  likely  to  have,  any  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  a  person  so  little  a  belle 
of  tbeir  own  world  as  was  Alice.  The 
young  ladies  deemed  him  an  open  prize 
thrown  by  good  fortune  in  their  way,  whose 
capture  seemed  worth  effort.  He  received 
all  consideration  shown  to  him  with  the  easy 
facility  of  perfect  good  breeding,  and  as  if 
innocently  unconscious  that  he  was  himself 
an  object  of  attraction. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  evening 
he  shunned  Alice.  He  did  not  lead  her 
ill  to  dinner  ;  he  did  not  sit  near  her,  or  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  her.  The  only  recognition 
which  he  seemed  to  give  her,  beyond  the 
common  courtesies  which  each  may  show 
to  all,  was,  that  when  she  made  an  observa¬ 
tion  he  sought  to  notice  and  answer  it  in 
general  conversation. 

She  was  wounded. 

‘‘  How  vain,  how  foolish  was  I,”  said  she, 
in  an  internal  soliloquy,  ”  to  imagine  that 
I  had  any  particular  charm  for  him,  be¬ 
cause  we  enjoyed  each  other’s  conversation 
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and  contributed  to  each  other’s  enjoyment 
on  that  eveiiing  of  our  first  and  only  inect- 
’  How  marked  the  real  state  of  tlie 
'  When,  as  one  of  the  assembled  cir- 


ing 

case 


cle,  my  voice  is  heard,  Lord  Arthur  pays 
me  the  respectful  courtesy  of  attention  ; 
but  to  have  imagined  that  my  voice,  my 
thoughts,  my  presence,  had  charms  for  him 
beyond  those  of  any  other,  how  vain,  how 
foolish  the  idea  !”  And  yet  something 
whispered  within  her  that  the  idea  that  she 
had  made,  as  she  had  received,  no  ordinary 
impression  that  evening,  was  neither  vain 
nor  foolish,  but  true.  She  was  out  of  spir¬ 
its  ;  she  had  little  to  say. 

“  He  has  heard  that  1  am  below  his  grade 
in  life,”  thought  she.  She  was  still  much 
the  child  of  nature,  and  more  than  once 


and  to  impart  enjoyment.  Lord  Arthur 
admired  a  feminine  u'oman  who  was  not  in- 
^il)ifL  They  sat  in  delighted  conversation 
till  retiring-time,  and  Alice  entered  her 
room  very,  very  happy.  Young,  contiding, 
and  simple,  with  no  friend  t<»give  one  word 
of  caution,  she  allowed  full  scope  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  soul.  The  sweetness  of 
her  emotions  kept  her  for  some  time  from 
sleeping ;  the  soft  llutter  of  love  agitated 
her  bosom ;  the  consciousness,  the  sure 
conviction  that  she  was  notan  object  of  in¬ 
difference  to  Lord  Arthur,  that  some  sym¬ 
pathy  drew  them  to  each  other,  posses.sed 
her.  At  length  she  fell  to  slumber*;  the 
conversation  of  the  evening  was  renewed 
again,  and  vague  undefined  vistas  of  future 
liliss — vistas  which  she  would  not  have  al- 


tears  came  into  lier  eyes,  which  it  cost  her  j  lowed  her  waking  thoughts,  floated  before 


no  small  effort  to  repress. 

Mrs.  Newby  proposed  music.  Lady  C — 
took  her  .station  at  the  piano,  and  played 
with  brilliancy  and  e.xecution.  The  piece 
received  the  approbation  due  to  the  merit 
of  the  performance.  Olliers  followed  her, 
and  were,  courteously  thanked  ;  but  when 
Alice  sat  down,  and  llioufrh  no  brilliancv 


her  brain. 

Morning  dawned,  and  she  awoke  ;  she 
sprung  from  her  bed,  and  threw  up  her  win¬ 
dow.  The  air  had  never  felt  to  her  so 
balmy,  nor  the  scene  appeared  so  fair. 
There  is  something  unspeakably  sweet  in 
the  first  sensations  of  love,  before  doubts 
and  difficulties,  and  fears  and  jealousies, 


marked  her  e.xecution,  tlie  very  soul  ofj  and  damps  from  without  and  checks  from 


music  seemed  to  rise  from  the  keys,  and 
thrill  upon  the  ears,  and  stir  up  the  emotions 
of  those  around,  the  chill  was  melted  which 
had  held  Lord  Arthur:  he  forgot  for  the 
moment  that  there  were  witnesses  around, 
and  hung  delighted  at  her  side  ;  he  whispered 
admiration,  not  rapturously  nor  with  excess 
of  expression,  but  with  few  and  feeling 
words. 

'J'his  is,  indeed,  music  !”  said  lie  ;  “  this 
has  power  over  the  soul !  You  sing.  Miss 
Alice?” 

“  If  you  like  the  voice  I  will  do  my  best.” 

Slie  sang  a  translation  of  a  striking,  wild, 
and  melancholy  song  of  the  Russian  poet, 
Poushkiii’s,  set  to  Russian  music.  Lord 
Arthur  was  deliglited.  His  compliment 
was  delicate  and  (piiel,  but  expressive  of 
most  perfect  pleasure.  She  sang  two  other 
little  songs,  then  rose  from  the  piano  w  hilst 
her  auditor’s  appetite  was  yet  keen  ;  lie  did 
not,  however,  press  her  to  continue,  but, 
leading  her  to  a  seat,  placed  himself  by  her, 
and  enteretl  with  her  into  conversation  on 
the  genius  and  power  of  music,  the  varieties 
of  national  taste  with  rcsj)ect  to  it,  and  its 
influeuco  in  forming  the  character  of  nations 
and  modifying  that  of  individuals.  'I'his 
was  tlie  kind  of  conversation  whicli  Alice 
heartily  enjoyed,  and  in  which  her  thinking 
and  informed  mind  was  well  able  to  receive 


within,  have  intervened, — in  the  first  sen¬ 
sations  of  love,  with  its  purity,  and  hope, 
and  devotedness,  and  kindness,  there  is 
something  unspcnkahlij  sweet.  Even  with 
tl’.emost  callous  who  erm  U)ve,who  are  open 
to  the  passion  in  any  degree,  it  moves  and 
fills  the  nature,  and  remodels  all  the  soul  , 
and,  with  kindlier  spirits,  its  inlluence 
transfuses  somctliing  of  the  anael  into  the 
children  of  men. 

Hut  love — pure,  genuine  love — is  rare  on 
earth,  rarer  than  men  are  apt  to  think. 
Alice,  though  she  knew'  it  not  and  willed 
it  not,  loved  indeed.  Did  Lord  Arthur? 

She  descended  to  breakfast ;  their  meet¬ 
ing  seemed  to  acknowledge  established  un- 
derstanding  and  tenderness  between  them. 
He  felt  that  by  his  conduct,  when  her  fasci¬ 
nation  had  overpowered  him  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  evening,  he  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  observation  st)  distasteful  to  him,  and 
made  the  announcement  which  would  be 
so  rich  i'or  gossip,  that  the  impenetrable 
Lord  Arthur  was  smitten  ;it  length  ;  he 
saw,  therefore,  that  there  was  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  to  sacrifice  on  this  score,  and  gave 
himself  nj)  to  the  iiidtdgence  of  his  inclina¬ 
tion.  Whilst  bis  good  breeding  proinjited 
him  to  contribute  his  part,  always  an  able 
one,  to  general  conversation,  it  was  Alice 
w  ho  enjoyed  his  more  special  thoughts  and 
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attention  :  lie  placed  himself  by  lier  :  when  them,  he  thoufrht  that  a  walk  in  the  coiin- 
she  .spoke,  his  ear  was  charmed;  he  drew  try  with  a  beantifni  and  interestinj;  woman 
her  into  several  little  discussions,  in  order  had  preater  charms  than  a  lounge, at  his 
to  elicit  her  thoughts  on  different  subjects,  London  club.  S/ie  must,  indeed,  have 
and  her  method  of  defending  them.  lie  been  an  interesting  woman  who  had 
dissented  from  her  with  polite  and  elegant  wrought  that  opinion  in  Lord  Arthur, 
grace,  or  he  agreed  with  her  in  such  a  The  evening  music  and  the  evening  con- 
manner  as  to  cause  her  to  feel  the  charm  versaiion  were  renewed,  and  Alice  again 
of  sympathy.  His  eye  followed  her  every  retired  to  her  room  perfectly  happy.  So 
movement,  and  his  soul  was  spoken  in  his  1  passed  days,  until  they  numbered  on  to 
eye.  He  allowed  her  to  feel  (what,  indeed,  weeks,  l^ord  Arthur  made  no  proposal  to 
he  could  ill  have  concealed)  that  he  was  cpiit  Newby  Grange.  In  fact  he  seemed 
fascinated  ;  and  there  was  such  true  delicacy  st)  happy,  so  entranced,  tiiat  he  was  uncon- 
and  good  taste  in  the  style  of  his  admira-  scions  of  locality  and  lime.  It  was  to  them 
tion,  which  was  rather  implied  than  ex- 1  both  a  dream  of  uninterrupted  fascination 
pressed,  and  was  directed  rather  to  the  and  delight.  All  that  Alice  did  was'  clad 
mind  than  to  the  person  (or  at  least  appa-  with  grace  in  his  eyes;  her  smallest  act, 
rently  so  directed,  for  he  who  liad  looked  her  slightest  word,  had  interest  for  him  ; 
amongst  Lord  Arthur’s  hidden  feelings  her  form,  her  face,  her  air,  her  mind,  her 
would  have  discerned  admiration  of  both),  dispos'ition,  each  and  all  appeared  to  him 
that  Alice  was  gratified  without  being  in  perfection.  Nor  did  she  see  him  with  less 
any  measure  distrt'ssed  or  shocked.  And  partial  eyes.  Her  fondness  was  increased, 
she  7cas  deejily  gratified — she  was  ex(}uis-  because  it  was  coupled  with  gratitude  to 
itely  happy.  him  for  having  singled  her  out  from  a  sta- 

It  was  not  that  a  member  of  the  peerage  tion  lower  than  his  own,  to  confer  upon 
was  the  man  at  her  feet,  and  that  a  rise —  her  his  love.  He  had  again  gained  the 
a  splendid  rise  in  condition  seemed  before  i  greater  hold  upon  her  admiration  and  af- 
her ;  it  never  occurred  to  her  in  that  ligiit ;  fection,  because  he  was  superior  in  the 
— it  was  not  that  Fortune,  with  all  that  it  j  points  of  elegant  taste,  high  breeding,  and 
can  purchase,  seemed  within  her  reach —  I  polite,  informed,  accomplished  mind,  to 
within  her  reach,  w  ho,  whenever  it  should  j  any  other  man  w  hom  she  had  yet  seen  ;  he 
please  Heaven  to  take  her  father,  could  j  was,  indeed,  superior  to  most  men  in  these 
scarcely  hope  for  more  from  him  than  the  !  points.  Alice’s  love  to  Lord  Arthur  was 
scantiest  provision  on  which  life  could  be  j  deep,  holv,  and  enduring.  \V  as  his  to  her 
decently  maintained,  even  in  the  most  ipiiet  I  such  ?  We  shall  see. 
way  in  which  the  orphan  of  a  clergyman!  Mrs.  Newby  was  highly  gratified  by 
could  live :  she,  young  and  happy  as  she  what  she  termed  the  success  of  her  prote- 
was,  had  never  thought  of  that  ; — it  was  ;  both  because  she  was  really  kind  in 
not  that  she  had  captivated  the  man  on  1  heart  and  rejoiced  in  promoting  the  good 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  belles  of  the  two  j  of  her  favorite,  and  also  because  of  the 
preceding  London  seasons  had  been  fixed  !  consideration  which  she  saw  would  be  re¬ 
in  vain  ;  she  was  not  cognizant  of  the  fact ; !  fleeted  on  herself. 

but  it  was  that  the  man  had  jiresented  him-  i  Twice  had  Alice’s  leave  of  absence  from 
self  who  understood  her,  who  felt  with  her,  j  her  home  been  prolonged  by  her  father, 
who  appreciated  her  :  a  sympathy  quick,  ,  He  knew’  nothing  of  what  was  passing  at 
but  powerful,  seemed  established  between  the  Grange,  for  Sirs.  Newby  had  made  no 
them,  and  the  sensitive  girl  gave  her  un- *  communication  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 
checked  aflections,  Alice,  much  as  she  wished  that  her  father, 

After  breakfast  Alice  retired  to  her  own  and  her  sister  also,  could  have  been  privy 
room  to  write  letters.  Her  instinct  and  to  her  affairs,  found  her  delicacy  and  her 
Iier  delicacy  both  taught  her  to  avoid  giving  modesty  forbade  her  to  make  any  reference 
too  murk  of  her  presence  and  society.  At  to  them,  for  Lord  Arthur  had  not  yet  spo- 
luncheon  they  met  again,  and  after  lunch-  ken  of  marriage. 

eon  a  drive  was  proposed.  I^ord  .\rthur  One  morning  she  received  a  letter  from 
rode  by  the  side  of  .Mrs.  Newby’s  carriagi*,  j  her  father,  desiring  her  immediate  return  ; 
for  there  Alice  found  a  seat.  M'hen  they  a  marriage  between  her  sister  and  a  neigh- 
stopped,  his  hand  was  upon  the  carriage  boring  clergyman,  which  had  been  long 
side;  and  when  they  alighted  to  walk,  and  projected,  was  to  take  jilace  at  once,  and 
he,  giving  his  horse  to  a  servant,  attended  earlier  than  had  been  anticipated.  He  had 
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received  preferment,  and  wished  williout  Lord  Arthur  that  lie  had  gone  too  far.  He 
delay. to  settle.  softened  down  and  explained. 

Lord  Arthur  heard  the  announcement  “  No  man  honors  more  than  I  the  per- 
with  dismay.  It  would  interrupt  his  maiiency  and  inviolability  of  the  relation, 
dream  of  pleasure  ;  it  called  upon  him  to  its  holy  and  endearing  character.  You 
consider  and  take  measures  for  the  future,  have  misinterpreted  me,  Alice;  it  was  the 
J'or  one  moment  he  felt  disposed  to  say,  mere  form  at  the  altar  of  which  1  spoke 


“  Do  not  go,  Alice  ;  stay  and  bless  me  yet !”  j 
The  next  he  saw  how  unsuitable  and  how 
vain  would  be  such  a  petition,  and,  collect¬ 
ing  his  senses,  be  merely  uttered  a  slight 
expression  of  disappointment. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day,  seated  by  her; 
upon  the  sofa,  and  talking  with  her  in  hisj 
usual  fascinatins  strain,  he  had  introduced  j 
and  dismissed  several  subjects,  when  he ; 
began  to  speak  of  an  elegant,  accomplish- 1 
ed,  and  good-hearted  creature,  a  sylph  in 
person  and  in  grace,  in  mind  a  very  angel,  i 
whose  love  was  given  to  some  friend  of  his.  I 
He  spoke  of  their  extreme  felicity;  and  | 
when  Alice  asked  w  ho  were  the  happy  pair,  1 
the  reply  revealed,  as  if  by  accident,  that  j 
they  were  living  together,  not  united  by  j 
the  tie  of  marriage  ;  but  Lord  Arthur 
mentioned  the  fact  without  the  expression 
of  any  condemnation. 

Alice,  displeased  that  the  praises  of  such  | 
a  person  should  have  been  uttered  in  her; 
ear,  and  surprised  and  still  more  displeased  | 
by  Lord  Arthur’s  seeming  view  of  the  case,  i 
said,  warmly, —  | 

“  But  it  is  wicked  and  disgraceful  to  live  1 
as  they  live  !  and  your  lordship  speaks  of 
them  w  ith  praise  !” 

He  replied, —  j 

“  The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  useful , 
and  needful  for  the  vulgar,  who  cannot 
reach  noble  things,  who  must  be  held  and  j 
bound  by  restraint  and  law;  but  the  true  ^ 
tie,  Alice,  is  virtuous,  faithful  love,  deep; 
seated  in  the  heart ;  the  real  bond,  a  bond 
of  spirit  in  no  way  affected  by  the  mere; 
ceremony.  The  ceremony,  then,  has  little  1 
to  do  w  ith  the  virtue  of  the  relation.” 

Alice  was  shocked  and  startled;  thC; 
speciousness  of  the  argument,  the  holy  i 
truth  brought  to  cover  the  unholiness  of 
vice,  did  not  escape  her.  She  fixed  her ! 
eyes  full  upon  him,  and  said,  in  a  lone  in ! 
which  grief  and  horror  mingled, —  I 

“  Lord  Arthur,  is  it  i/ou  who  are  speak- 1 
ing  ?  Can  I  believe  that  i/ou  hold  so  light  j 
of  marriage?  that  i/ou  believe  that  any' 
union  without  it  can  be  right  ?”  i 

It  was  the  look  of  Alice — the  look  of 
great  distress,  into  which  that  of  horror  had 
subsided,  w  hich,  more  than  her  words,  told 


lightly,  because  that  can  create  nothing  in 
the  spirit.  Those  w  ho  are  joined  together 
in  all  the  fervency  and  faithfulness  of  soul 
need  no  legalizing  and  symbolic  tie  ;  those 
who  are  not  so  joined  are  not,  in  very  deed, 
married  by  the  ceremony,  but  have  merely 
entered  into  a  contract,  to  ratify  which  they 
have  applied  to  a  priest. 

“  Oh,  Lord  Arthur,  1  am  grieved  to  hear 
you  thus  talk  !  I  feel  to  the  very  full  with 
you  that  marriage  only  fulfills  God’s  pur¬ 
poses  and  ensures  man’s  happiness,  when  it 
is  that  deep  fervent  union  of  soul  of  which 
you  speak  ;  but  1  go  with  you  no  further. 
With  my  whole  sense  I  honor  that  which 
you  have  falsely  called  the  mere  ceremonial 
of  marriage,  and  because  some  are  found 
who  are  joined  by  the  ceremonial  act  with¬ 
out  true  union  of  soul,  that  forms  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  justify  dispensing  with  the  solemn, 
sanctifying  act — because  there  is  already 
existing  the  union  of  soul  which  we  believe 
requisite  to  bless  the  tie.  1  little  suspected 
you  of  these  ideas  !” 

“  I  will  not — cannot  grieve  you,  dearest 
Alice!  I  assure  you,  you  have  over¬ 
stretched  my  meaning;  but,  such  as  it 
was,  1  renounce  it.  You  have  cimverted 
me;  your  instinct  is  the  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  to  me — the  instinct  of  a  pure  mind 
reveals  truth.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  right 
in  this  case;  your  few'  words  have  changed 
my  views.” 

Alice  looked  half  pleased,  half  sad,  but 
doubling  still.  She  made  no  reply,  for  at 
the  moment  Mrs.  Newby  entered  the  room. 

Sweet,  simple,  unsuspecting  girl,  if  you 
had  know'll  that  he  with  whom  you  talked 
— he  whom  you  so  fondly  loved,  was  a  vil¬ 
lain  in  heart,  that  he  had  broached  this 
conversation  but  to  test  you,  w  ith  a  view  to 
his  own  base  purposes  with  regard  to  your¬ 
self — if  you  had  seen  the  heart  unmasked, 
and  its  designs  laid  bare — if  you  had  known 
hou'  nicely  he  was  feeling  your  moral  pulse 
and  halancing  your  words,  that  they  might 
indicate  to  him  what  he  could  or  what  he 
could  not  effect  of  wrong  against  you — if 
you  had  seen  how  little  a  part  of  his  real 
.sentiments  was  revealed,  how’  insincere  his 
professed  renunciation  of  that  little  part — 
your  happiness,  though  it  had  received  a 
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fearful  shock  hy  the  discovery  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  mail  who  had  won  your  love, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  to  renounce 
the  hopes  which  you  had  held  so  dear,  had 
yet  been  saved  from  fatal,  final  ruin  :  but 
you  knew  noi»e  of  this.  Nothing  was  to  j 
arrest  the  sacrifice  !  I 

Mrs.  Newby’s  errand  was  to  request  that,  j 
when  the  weddin*;  was  over,  Alice  would 

•  ^  I 

return  to  her  again. 

“  I  have  learned  to  love  yon  so  well,  my 
dear  girl,”  said  she,  “  that  I  do  not  now 
know  how  to  spare  you.” 

Lord  Arthur  looked  brightly,  and  waited 
her  reply. 

“  If  papa  will  allow  me,  and  if  he  does 
not  complain  of  being  very  dull  alone,  1 
shall  he  delighted  tt>  return  to  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Newby,  for  1  am  sure  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  truly  I  have  enjoyed  rny  stay  with 
you.” 

“  \Ve  have  had,  indeed,  a  dream  of  hap¬ 
piness,”  said  Lord  Arthur,  in  an  under-tone 
to  Alice.  “  How  weary  I  shall  be  till  we 
meet  again!  Come  back  soon,  Alice;  I 
intend  to  curry  favor  for  a  renewed  invita¬ 
tion  to  myself.” 

Alice  looked  her  thanks. 

When  he  led  her  to  the  carriage  in 
which  Mrs.  Newbv  was  sending  her  back, 
the  next  day,  he  said, — 

“  Dear  Alice,  do  not  let  our  conversation 
yesterday  cause  you  to  carry  away  any  im- 1 
pression  unfavorable  to  me.  I  could  not  I 
bear  to  fall  in  your  opinion.  Believe  me,' 
you  overstretched  my  meaning;  and  more,! 
the  sentiment  which  I  did  intend  to  convey  ! 
I  hold  no  longer.”  1 

He  then  bade  her  an  elegant  adieu,  in  ! 
which  emotion — real  emotion,  was  visible,  j 
and  left  her  to  her  meditations  and  her  af-  j 
feet  ions.  i 

How  firmly  she  believed  what  her  loved 
had  uttered — how  doatingly  she  thought 
upon  his  fondness — how  pleasantly  upon 
her  own  influence  over  him,  f.nd  not  with¬ 
out  some  condemnation  of  herself  for 
having  too  hardiv  judged  him!  Now  her 
affections  led  her  judgment  or  blinded  it, 
but  had  they  been  ungained  she  might  have 
judged  him  still  the  same,  for  Lord  Arthur 
was  consummate  in  his  skill,  and  Alice  was 
pure,  confiding,  and  generous. 

She  reached  the  little  rectory;  it  looked 
to  her  first  glance  very  small,  and  its  furni¬ 
ture  antique  and  shabby.  She  had  never 
thought  it  so  before — she  saw  it  now  by 
contrast;  but  the  first  glance  anil  the  first 
thought  were  over  in  a  iiiomont  Her  fa¬ 


ther’s  and  her  sister’.s  warm  reception — the 
delight  of  the  old  man  to  have  her  again 
by  his  side — Charlotte’s  hearty  affection  to 
herself  and  her  tranquil  joy  in  her  own 
prospects — the  confidence,  and  unreserve, 
and  sympathy,  and  love  of  each  to  each, 
caused  her  to  realize,  with  heart  and  soul, 
the  pleasure  of  being  again  in  her  home. 
She  repeated  the  word  to  herself,  and 
I  thought  she  had  never  drawn  from  it  mean- 
!  ing  so  full.  In  aM  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  domestic  love  she  sat  between  her  father 
and  her  sister,  and  for  the  moment  forgot 
her  lover. 

Questions  were  asked  and  answered  on 
all  sides,  and  events  detailed.  Alice  had 
I  much  to  hear  and  much  to  tell ;  but  very 
slight  was  the  mention  which  she  made  of 
Lord  Arthur.  She  merely  spoke  of  him  as 
one  of  the  guests  at  Newby  Grange,  an 
agreeable  and  well-informed  person.  It 
was  not  that  she  desired  concealment,  nor 
that  she  feared  her  father’s  disapproval. 

I  She  would  have  been  relieved  from  some 
j  embarrassment,  and  her  happiness  would 
j  have  been  greatly  increased,  if  her  father 
'  and  her  sister  could  have  been  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  circumstances;  but  how 
I  could  she  venture  to  tell  them?  In  fact, 
what  had  she  to  say  on  the  subject  ?  Lord 
Arthur  had  never  yet  spoken  to  her  of  mar¬ 
riage  ;  of  course  the  day  would  come  when 
he  would  do  so,  but  till  it  did  arrive  would 
there  not  be  indelicacy  in  speaking  of  him 
in  connexion  with  herself?  Yes,  there 
would  be  indelicacy  and  presumption  in 
doing  so.  So  thought  poor  Alice,  while 
the  dear  secret  of  their  mutual  love  burned 
in  her  heart,  and  she  was  silent. 

Very  busy  were  the  proceedings,  and 
very  happy  were  the  persons  employed,  for 
the  ten  days  following  Alice’s  return  and 
preceding  the  wedding.  The  morning 
dawned,  fine  and  auspicious.  Alice,  as 
bridesmaid,  stood  by  Charlotte’s  side,  and 
heard  the  service  with  the  deepest  interest. 
I  She  was  affectionately  attached  to  her  sis- 
j  ter,  but  its  words  fell  upon  her  ear  with 
still  more  thrilling  interest  than  that  affec¬ 
tion  would  have  generated.  She  thought 
of  Lord  Arthur. 

”  He  will  soon  make  these  vow's  for  me 
and  I  for  him,”  her  heart  whispered;  and 
it  throbbed,  and  her  cheek  kimlled  in  reply. 

The  simple  wedding  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  rector’s  few*  neighboring 
friends,  and  most  hearty  good  wishes  went 
with  the  young  pair  as  they  set  out  on  their 
marriage  tour. 
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Alice  bade  her  sister  adieu  with  yearning 
sympathy.  Your  lot,  thought  she,  will  soon 
be  mine — may  you  have  not  less  ot  love  ' 
than  will  be  my  portion  !  , 

Had  you  been  endowed  with  prescience, : 
Alice,  it  had  shortened  your  dream  of  sweet  j 
delusion — it  had  robbed  you  of  the  reality  ; 
of  short-lived  bliss ;  but,  perhaps,  it  had  ; 
not  saved  you  from  the  tragic  sequel.  He 
who  has  created  man  with  a  view  to  his  j 
weal,  has  not  so  endowed  him.  | 

Alice  was  not  the  only  person  whose 
emotions  had  been  moved  at  the  wedding.  I 
Charles  Duncan  was  also  there,  and  as  he 
looked  upon  the  lovely  girl  whose  heart  was  i 
all  buried  in  the  service,  his  admiration  was 
increased.  He  asked  himself,  Will  these! 
important  words  one  day  assume  tenfold  ! 
interest,  because  it  shall  be  that  solemn 
and  endearing  occasion  w  hen  they  shall  be 
pronounced  between  ourselves?  He  felt 
how  sincerely,  how  earnestly,  he  should 
make  the  promises  which  they  reqtiire. 
He  was  too  much  overpowered  to  join  the 
breakfast  party.  He,  indeed,  determined 
that  he  wmuld  not  trust  himself  to  see  much 
of  Alice  till  the  day  drew  nearer  when  he 
might  address  himself  to  her,  with  some  | 
hope,  as  her  suitor.  ; 

Mr.  Penryn  joyfully  bore  ort'  his  bride,  I 
and  Alice  was  alone  with  her  father. 

“  You  are  my  only  child  now',  Alice,” 
said  he,  as  he  fondly  patted  her  check ;  ’ 
“your  sister  is  gone,  and  your  brother, 
when  he  leaves  the  university,  will  enter 
on  a  profession.  You  must  be  the  comfort 
and  joy  of  my  old  age,  and,  my  child,  1  will  ; 
pay  you  back  richly  with  a  father’s  love ;  j 
we  will  bless  each  other.  I  will  grow 
young  again  that  you  may  not  feel  the  loss  : 
of  young  companions,  and  you  will  be  ten-' 
der  to  my  infirmities.  You  have  lost  none 
of  your  simple  tastes,  I  trust,  by  your  resi¬ 
dence  amongst  the  great  ?” 

Poor  Alice!  how  should  she  broach  the 
subject  of  her  return  I  She  determined  on 
the  moment  to  defer  it.  Duty  and  affection 
both  told  her  that  she  must  give  her  father 
time — that  to  leave  him  just  now'  would  be 
to  make  him  feel  his  desolation.  It  w’as 
not  without  some  misgiving  and  a  sense  of 
sadness  that  she  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  would  be  left  at  his  fireside  lite¬ 
rally  and  permanently  alone  ;  his  partner 
in  the  tomb,  and  his  children  all  gone  from 
him. 

She  answered,  cheerfully  and  fondly, 

“  My  affection  for  mv  simple  home,  and 
for  my  good,  kind,  lender  father,  arc  just 


as  strong  as  the  day  I  left  you,  dear  papa, 
and  they  will  never  be  less  than  they  are 
now;  and  even  if  I  should  have  a  home  of 
my  (»w'n,  like  Charlotte,  1  would  often  come 
to  visit  you,  my  dear  father.  1  should  feel 
as  if  I  had  two  homes  then.” 

The  old  man  siglied. 

“  God  forbid,”  said  he,  “  that  a  selfish 
parent  should  wish  to  delay  the  day  when 
liis  child  may  be  well  settled  and  provided 
for  because  he  is  loath  to  lose  her.” 

Alice  hastened  to  the  piano — she  would 
divert  his  thoughts,  which  seemed  too 
gloomy.  She  played  him  a  cheerful  air, 
an  old  favorite  at  the  rectory,  and  he,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  strain,  accompanied  her  with 
the  words  which  were  set  to  it. 

I  Charles  Duncan  came  in  to  tea  the  next 
evening. 

“  I  am  going  to  town  two  days  hence,” 
said  he,  “  to  commence  my  career  in  life, 
and  I  am  come  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  to 
pass  the  evening  with  yoti  if  you  please.” 

Feelings  different  with  each,  but  strong 
and  powerful  with  all,  were  stirring  in  the 
souls  of  those  three  persons  that  evening. 
The  parent  was  musing  upon  his  bridal 
daughter’s  prospects,  and  upon  the  day 
when  he  should  be  left  in  utter  isolation. 
Alice  had  her  own  sweet  dreams,  broken 
upon  by  saddening  thoughts  of  her  father 
left  ill  loneliness ;  and  again  dreamed, 
again  to  be  so  broken.  And  Charles,  all 
hope,  and  love,  and  tenderness,  was  bound¬ 
ing  in  anticipation  of  the  future.  They 
talked  together  of  Charles’s  prospects,  and 
of  old  days,  and  old  scenes,  and  of  many  a 
stroll,  and  of  many  a  converSfatiori,  in 
which  they  had  all  shared,  and  in  which 
Charlotte,  too,  had  had  her  part.  They 
were  sauntering  in  the  garden,  and  looking 
at  pet  plants.  The  rector  had  entered  the 
house  for  a  gardening  btmk,  an  authority 
which  had  been  referred  to  concerning  the 
cultivation  of  a  new  creeper.  Charles 
[seized  the  moment,  and,  turning  to  Alice 
I  with  an  expression  in  which  his  whole  soul 
;  was  in  his  countenance,  he  said. 

I  “  Miss  Sw inton  may  I  hope  that  I  have 
your  approbation  in  leaving  my  uncle’s 
j  house,  and  seeking  to  carve  my  way  to  in- 
dependence — that  I  have  your  w'ishes  for 
I  my  future  success  ?  1  shall  meet  all  the 

difficulties  in  my  path  with  tenfold  spirit  if 
I  may  believe  that  it  is  so.” 

A  glance  sometimes  speaks  more  than 
words;  that  glance  had  revealed  to  Alice 
I  all  the  depths  of  Charles’s  soul — it  had  said 
I  more  to  her  than  the  most  eloquent  declara- 
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lion,  and  with  not  less  of  certainty  than  that  i 
would  have  done.  She  was  at  once  touched 
and  {trieved,  by  the  secret  which  it  told. 

Alice  was  a  kind  and  generous  being; 
now  how  she  should  save  him  future  pain — 
how  prevent  a  fruitless  pursuit — how  give 
the  understanding  clear  and  explicit^that 
he  could  never  approach  her  by  any  nearer 
tie  than  friendship  t  IIow'  do  all  this,  and 
yet  not  compromise  herself?  Her  dignity 
and  modesty  must  forbid  her  to  recognize 
the  truth  which  a  mere  look  had  spoken; 
vet  it  would  be  cruel  indeed,  and  little  akin 
to  the  kindness  of  her  disposition,  to  allow 
the  continuance  of  a  hope,  which,  the  long¬ 
er  cherished,  would  entail  but  the  more 
bitter  disapjmintrnent  when  the  day  of  ex¬ 
planation  should  arrive. 

She  paused  a  mojnent,  in  hesitation  and 
distress,  blushed  deeply,  and  replied, — 

“  You  need  hardly  ask  me,  Air.  Duncan, 
if  I  wish  you  success;  we  are  old  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  1  very  sincerely 
and  heartly  wish  you  i/iat :  but  as  for  my 

approbation - ” 

Charles  looked  anxious. 

“  You  cannot  wish  me  success  and  with¬ 
hold  approbation,”  he  said  hastily. 

”  No — let  me  finish.  As  for  my  approba¬ 
tion,  it  is  of  little  matter  to  you  whether  it 
is  given  or  withheld ;  the  opinion  or  the 
approbation  of  a  mere  girl  can  be  of  little 
importance  to  manhood  in  taking  the  great 
steps  of  life :  those  of  your  uncle  and  my 
father,  I  should  think,  would  be  much  more 
im[)ortant  to  you.  For  myself,  I  nmst  es¬ 
teem  an  eflbrt  for  honorable  independence, 
but  I  am  no  judge  whatever  of  the  course 

you  are  taking,  and - ” 

At  that  moment  the  rector  returned,  the 
sentence  was  cut  short,  and  Charles, 
judging  from  his  own  sanguine  hopes,  and 
building  upon  the  blush  w’hich  had  suffused 
the  cheeks  of  Alice,  conceived  and  carried 
with  him  as  a  hidden  treasure  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  she  was  not  entirely  indifferent 
concerning  him.  A  powerful  stimulus  for 
the  present,  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  future. 

When  he  bade  her  his  adieu  an  hour  or 
two  later,  she  strove  to  wear  an  air  of  non¬ 
chalance  and  coldness,  but  her  embarrass¬ 
ment  prevented  her  success,  and  was  at¬ 
tributed  by  him  to  a  very  different  cause 
from  the  true  one.  lie  left  her  with  hope 
bounding  high  in  his  veins. 

When  he  was  gone,  Alice  sought  her 
room,  and  there  reflected  in  sorrow  upon 
the  pain  which  she  saw  she  was  de.stined  to 
give  another.  No  other  thought,  even  hall 


conceived,  mingled  with  this;  her  whole 
heart  was  given  to  Lord  Arthur,  and  no 
doubt  concerning  his  purptises,  no  doubt 
concerning  the  depth  and  permanency  of 
his  affection,  crept  for  one  single  moment 
into  her  tiiind. 

Alice,  when  she  wrote  to  Airs.  Newby  an 
account  of  her  sister’s  wedding,  had  beg¬ 
ged  that  lady  not  to  urge  her  kind  invi¬ 
tation  to  her  to  return  till  .‘<he  had  given  a 
little  time  to  her  father;  for,  she  said,  the 
loss  of  his  eldest  daughter  must  be  broken 
to  him,  she  could  not  leave  him  to  utter 
solitude  at  once.  It  was  not,  therefore,  un¬ 
til  three  weeks  after  the  wedding  that  Airs. 
Newby  wrote  both  to  Alice  and  her  father, 
requesting  her  return  to  Newhy  Grange. 
'I'he  father  sighed  as  he  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  hut  no  sigh  escaped  from  Alice. 
She  had  bcffun  to  feel  the  time  long  which 
kept  her  from  her  lover,  and  her  heart 
bounded  with  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
meeting  him  again ;  he  doubtless  would  be 
there,  and  as  she  thought  of  this  she  forgot 
her  father’s  solitude. 

'rite  travelling  day  arrived.  Airs.  New¬ 
by’s  carriage  (sent  to  fetch  her)  stopped  at 
the  door.  Alice’s  heart  a  little  sank  as  he 
handed  her  in,  and,  kissing  her  tenderly, 
said,  ‘‘God  bless  you,  my  child,  and  grant 
us  soon  to  meet  again.” 

She  followed  him  in  thought  to  his  soli- 
tary  room  and  his  evenings  alone,  and  her 
thoughts  wandered  durimr  the  drive  be- 
tween  Lord  Arthur,  and  her  father,  and 
her  newly-rnarricd  sister. 

She  little,  little  dreamed,  how  sedulously 
Lord  Arthur  had  sought  to  wean  liimself 
from  his  attachment — how,  having  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
think  of  obtaining  her  on  the  cheap  terms 
of  her  owm  dishonor,  he  had  shrunk  from 
the  tie  which  was  to  shackle  him  for  life. 
Had  she  known  this,  how  her  heart  would 
have  sickened !  But  she  never  was  to 
know  it,  for  Lord  Arthur’s  most  resolute 
efforts  to  disengage  his  fancy  or  his  affec¬ 
tions  had  been  vain,  and  he  had  at  length 
determined  to  indulge  them  even  at  the 
fearful  cost  of  marriage;  if  so,  indeed,  it 
must  be.  He  had  therefore  accepted  Airs. 
Newby’s  invitation  again  to  make  one  of 
the  party  whom  she  had  assembled  at  the 
Grange:  and  when,  the  day  after  her  own 
arrival,  Alice  saw  I.ord  Arthur’.s  travelling 
carriage  driving  through  the  park,  her 
fond,  confiding  heart  bounded  with  joy, 
and  she  received  him  with  the  unconstrain¬ 
ed  demonstration  of  hearty  pleasure. 


From  Tail’s  Magazint^. 

THE  DYING  PAINTER. 

Into  a  comfortless  and  lone  old  room 

The  gray  dawn  coldly  looked,  and  saw  him 
there, 

Bent  o’er  the  work  w'hich  was  his  joy  and  doom. 
That  morn,  his  last,  with  songs  that  knew  no 
care 

The  glad  birds  heralded  ;  in  its  despair 
The  latest  star  long  lingered  in  the  skies. 
Looking  its  last  upon  him  ere  it  dies, — 

Dies  out  of  grief  to  hear  those  joyous  melodies. 

Consumption  on  his  hollow  cheek  has  thrown 
The  hectic  flush, — a  signal  unto  Death 
Q,u  ickly  to  come  and  enter  on  his  own  ; 

And  Life  her  wavering  forces  sheltereth 
Within  his  eyes,  their  mournful  brows  be¬ 
neath, 

Ijigliting  them  with  a  fire  too  faslely  bright  ; 
Wliile  Genius  weeps  beside  her  fr.til  de.iglit, 
And  strives  in  vain  to  guide  his  tremulous  hand 
aright. 

Full  many  a  nightly  hour  was  sleepless  made, 
Pcoplfd  with  passionate  imaginings. 

For  this  last  picture,  where  he  had  portrayed 
Christ  healing  sickness.  Suddenly  the  wings 
Of  a  strange  dimness  shadow  him,  that  brings. 
Flitting,  coi. fused  before  his  dizzy  eyes. 

An  airy  crowd  of  changing  fantasies. 

That  rise  and  blend  and  fade,  like  fair  cloud-pa¬ 
geantries. 

And  every  form,  and  every  gorgeous  scene 
llis  pencil  wrought,  before  him  came,  ns  ye 
May  round  their  dying  father’s  bed  have  seen 
Those  who  will  soon  be  orphans.  Stormy 
sea, — 

And  still  deep  w'aters,  bidden  lovingly. 

From  ominous  star  or  sun,  by  Jtanging  boughs, — 
Wild  rocks  that  towered,  all  scathed,  with 
tlireatening  brows. 

Daring  heaven’s  bolts  ot.ee  more  their  sulphurous 
wratlt  to  rouse  ; — 

Pictures  of  solemn,  star-o’erwatched  vvoods, — 
Or  crimson  wings  of  brooding  sunsets  spread 
O’e'' western  islets  set  in  perilous  floods. 

With  scenes  of  human  bliss  or  hate  or  dread  ; — 
All  that  within  his  soul  envisioned, 
llis  hand  had  painted,  or  hud  burned  to  paint. 
Before  his  memory  rise,  then  fading  fiiint — 

As  things,  though  fair,  with  yet  too  much  of  earth¬ 
ly  taint, — 


Give  place  to  this,  his  last,  his  noblest  theme  : 

And  now  his  eager  fancy  seems  to  see. 

More  bright  than  e’en  in  his  most  rapturous 
dream. 

The  awful  pity,  the  meek  majesty. 

Of  (jod’s  own  Son, — ()  now,  O  now  could  he 
Paint  the  conception  that  hath  fired  his  brain  ! 
But  ah  !  that  stricken  hand  is  raised  in  vain — 
The  heart  that  felt  that  thrill  will  never  beat 
again. 

’Ti.s  little  now  to  him  that  all  too  soon 

To  win  the  fame  so  fondly  sought  he  died. 
And  perished  thirsting  for  too  rare  a  boon  ; 

Ilow  mean  the  world,  the  fume  for  which  he 
sighed  ! 

Look  to  that  spirit  gazinj,  eagle-eyed. 

Upon  llis  glory,  whose  afllicted  mien 
He  strove  when  here  to  paint, — while  every 
scene. 

So  witching  fair  on  earth,  doth  only  seem 
I  As  a  marred  image  of  some  ill-remembered  dream. 


WEEP  NOT. 

‘  VV’eep  not!’ — how  vain  the  words — how  sad  in 
sorrow 

Fall  the  cold  words  of  comfort  on  the  ear. 

‘  Weep  not !’ — can  gentle  lips  no  phrases  borrow 
To  soothe  the  grief  that  wrests  the  falling  tear? 

‘  VV'eep  not!’  Go  tell  the  mother  when  she 
presses 

Her  first-born  to  the  breast,  whose  fearful  throe 
Bought  the  young  life,  to  still  her  fond  caresses, 
And  hush  her  transports,  ere  to  voiceless  woe 
Thou  sayst,  ‘  Be  calm — weep  not.’  Did  we  in¬ 
herit 

No  earthly  sympathies  to  hold  these  frail 
Endearing  ties,  then  might  the  list’ning  spirit 
Need  thy  wise  counsel,  and  thy  words  prevail. 

Is  not  our  heart’s  sweet  sunshine  from  the  faces 
We  have  best  loved  to  look  on  ? — when  ’tis 
flown. 

Gaze  we  not  backwards  on  its  lingering  traces. 
As  on  life's  darkened  path  we  tread  alone?  • 
I'he  bird  pines  for  its  mate — nay,  if  a  flower 
Bf*  but  too  roughly  from  its  green  stem  torn, 

'I'he  tree  will  droop  and  die.  It  is  the  dower 
Of  hearts  that  best  have  loved  to  deepest  mourn. 
‘Weep! — welcome  tears!’  say  rather,  there  is 
sorrow 

Thou  know’st  not  of — the  balm  of  tears  denies. 
Night  is  not  i;lad  in  gazing  on  To-morrow, 

But  shed.s  her  quiet  tears  when  Daylight  dies. 
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From  Tait»’  Magazine 


THE  FAITHFUL  HEART. 


She  wus  a  ^*rl  with  golden  curls,  and  his  was 
raven  liair  : 

Playmates  an«i  friends  frrrm  childish  days  those 
two  young  cousins  were  ; 

And  u|)  through  all  the  widening  view  that  youth 
around  them  niadi*, 

Still,  as  in  childhood,  hand  in  hand  they  met  its 
light  and  shade  ; 

To  her  were  told  his  woodland  sports  hy  mount 
and  lakelet  fair. 

To  her  each  soaring  hope  of  youth,  its  bright 
dreams  built  in  air. 

And  listening  with  untiring  ear,  her  own  sweet 
dream  dreamt  she, — 

That  this  long  utterance  of  hi.s  soul  from  Love’s 
own  fount  must  be  ; 

And  so  time  pass’d — if  kind  to  all,  still  kept  he 
by  her  side. 

With  gentle  looks  and  gentle  cares  her  sweet 
blu.sh  did  not  cl>ide, 

Till  he  was  called  to  other  lands,  where  other 
stars  give  light. 

And  then  she  fell  as  her  one  star  had  left  her  unto 
night. 

Eve  shower’d  through  the  purpling  sky  her  influ¬ 
ence  deep  and  still. 

When  once  again  they  stood  beside  their  child¬ 
hood’s  favorite  rill  ; 

Ever  his  voice  was  sweet  and  low,  but  dwelt  there 
now  a  tone, 

As  fell  his  accents  >n  her  ear,  to  other  days 
unknown. 

“Sweet  cousin,  who  hast  heard  when  grief  or 
gladness  wrought  with  me. 

The  deepest  secret  of  my  soul  njay'  well  unseal 
to  thee  ; 

A  fairer  joy  hath  touch’d  my  heart  tiian  could  its 
dreatns  foretell. 

Kind  one  !  love  also,  for  my  sake,  the  bride  1  love 
so  well.” 

She  did  not  faint,  broke  forth  no  cry  to  speak 
her  agony, 

Crush’d  in  its  blossom  evermore  although  her 
heart  might  be  ; 

He  told  his  tale  of  deepest  joy  as  in  the  former 
years, 

He  knew  not  every  word  he  said  she  heard 
through  falling  tears. 

She  blest  him  with  soft  voice  and  clear,  and  told 
her  spirit  high, —  I 

“  My  heart  shall  ne’er  chill  his^  w'ith  wo  must 
rest  there  till  I  die.” 

She  smoothed  the  trouble  from  his  path,  as  \»hen 
his  childhood's  guide. 

And  w’on  the  gracious  love  of  all  to  greet  his  fair 
young  bride. 

A  year  rolls^  on,  besides  his  grave  there  stream 
the  bitter  tears 

Of  her,  his  bride, — of  her,  was  but  friend  of  his 
early  years  ; 

And  still  time  pnsseth  on  his  way',  the  wife  w'ears 
joyful  brow, 

And  robed  again  in  bridal  white,  at  that  same 
church  doth  vow  ; 


But  she,  his  early  friend,  unchanged  a  mourner 
must  remain  : 

Once  hath  she  given  her  all  of  love,  she  gave  it 
not  again  : 

Only  wh*-n  skies  are  clear,  her  look  saith  as  it 
soars  above, 

“To  the  pure  heaven  where  thou  art  gone,  yet 
mav  I  bear  mv  love  !” 


NOT  TO  .MYSELF  ALONE. 

‘  Not  to  my8^*lf  alone,’ 

The  little  opening  tt«>wer  trm-sporfed  cries — 

*  Not  to  myself  alone  I  bud  and  bloom  ; 

With  fragrant  bre>itli  the  breezes  1  perfume, 
.And  gladden  all  things  with  niy  rainbow  dyes; 
The  bee  comes  sipping,  every  eventide, 

His  dainty  till ; 

The  butterfly  w  ithin  my  cup  doth  hide 
From  threatening  ill.’ 

‘  Not  to  myself  alone,’ 

The  circling  star  with  honest  pride  doth  boast — 

‘  Not  to  myself  alone  I  rise  and  set; 

I  write  upon  night’s  coronal  of  jet 
Hi.s  power  and  skill  w  ho  formed  our  myriad  host ; 
A  friendly  beacon  at  heaven’s  open  gate, 

1  gem  the  sky, 

That  man  might  ne’er  forget,  in  every  fate. 

His  home  on  high.’ 

‘  Not  to  myself  alone,’ 

The  heavy-laden  bee  doth  murmuring  hum  — 

‘  Not  to  myself  alone  from  flower  to  flower 
1  rove  the  wood,  the  garden,  and  the  bower. 
And  to  the  hive  at  evening  weary  come  : 

For  man,  for  man  the  luscious  food  I  pile 
With  busy  care. 

Content  if  this  repay  my  ceaseless  toil — 

A  scanty  share.’ 

‘  Not  to  myself  alone,’ 

The  soaring  bird  with  lusty  jiinion  sings — 

‘  Not  to  myself  alone  1  raise  my  song  ; 

I  cheer  the  drooping  with  my  warbling  tongue, 
And  bear  the  mourner  on  mv  viewless  wings; 

1  bid  the  hymnless  churl  iny  anthem  learn. 
And  (jod  adore  ; 

I  call  the  worldling  from  his  dross  to  turn. 
And  sing  and  soar.’ 

‘  Not  to  myself  alone,’ 

The  streamlet  whispers  on  its  pebbly  way — 

‘  Not  to  myself  alone  I  sparkling  glide  ; 

I  scatter  health  and  life  on  every  side, 

.And  strgw  the  fields  with  herb  and  flow’ret  gay, 
1  sing  unto  the  common,  bleak  and  bare. 

My  gladsome  tune  ; 

I  sweeten  and  refesh  the  languid  air 
In  droughty  June.’ 

‘  Not  to  myself  alone’ — 

Oh  man,  forget  not  thou,  enrih’s  honored  priest! 
Its  longue,  its  soul,  its  life,  its  pulse,  its  heart — 
In  earth’s  great  chorus  to  sustain  thv  part. 
Chiefe.st  of  guests  at  love’s  ungrudging  feast. 

Play  not  the  niggard,  spurn  thy  native  clod. 
And  self  disown  ; 

Live  to  thy  neighbor,  live  unto  thy  God, 

Not  to  tbvself  alone. 


THE  WOODMAN. 

Hark  !  the  woodiiiairs  axe  is  ringing. 

Hark  !  heneath  lii.s  sturdy  stroke 
Groans  tlie  doomed  and  noble  oak. 

See!  its  twisted  hr.inclies  flinging 

Sfiattered  foliage  on  the  earth,  ‘ 

Last  gift,  last  weeping  token  to  the  soil  which  i 
gave  it  birth.  ' 

Hark  !  the  woodman’s  lay  asrending.  I 

Little  cares  he  for  the  hmirs  ! 

When  sweet  Sjiring  leads  back  the  flowers, 
And  the  sotjg-binJs  hither  bending. 

Vainly  seek  the  well-know’ti  shield. 

Where  their  nest  through  vanished  summers  was 
tenderly  concealed. 

Unto  him  no  voice  is  calling  1 

From  the  gnarled  yet  stalely  trunk,  ! 

Where  to  rest  the  pi'grim  sunk  ;  j 

And  the  shadow  round  it  falling 
Brings  no  vision  to  his  eye 
Of  the  forms  once  grouped  beneath  it,  in  ages  now 
gone  by. 

Like  the  tree,  thus  sternly  fated,  I 

»Sinks  the  dome  young  Fancy  rears  I 

In  the  spring-time  of  our  years;  i 

When,  in  loftiest  pride  elated,  I 

Comes  Reality’s  keen  blow, 

And  the  stem  on  whicii  w'e  leant  is  for  evermore  ' 
laid  low. 

Hark  !  the  woodman’s  axe  loud  ringing: 

But  his  track  will  pass  away. 

And  behold  I  with  freshening  spray 
Greener  saplings  near  are  springing. 

So,  when  Fancy’s  sway  is  gone, 

Hopes  may  rise  more  blest  and  lasting  than  ever 
round  her  slione. 


From  the  Daily  News. 

THE  WATCHER  ON  THE  TOWER. 

BY  CHAIiLKS  MACKAY. 

“  What  dost  thou,  lone  watcher  on  the  tower 
Is  the  day  breaking  ? — comes  the  wished-for  hour 
Tell  us  the  signs,  and  stretch  abroad  thy  hand. 

If  the  bright  morning  daw  ns  upon  the  land  ” 

‘  The  stars  are  clear  above  me,  scarcely  one 
Has  dimmed  its  rays  in  reverence  to  the  sun  ; 

But  vet  I  see  on  the  horizon’s  verge, 

fjome  fair,  faint  streaks,  as  if  the  light  would 


From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

FLOWERS. 

Ye  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Earth, 
Sweet  flowers,  fair  and  frail ; 

A  sermon  sfieaks  in  every  bud 
That  WOOS  the  summer  gale. 

Ye  lift  your  heads  at  early  morn, 

To  greet  the  sunny  ray,  * 

.And  cast  your  fragrance  fbrth  to  praise 
The  Lord  of  night  and  day. 

Sown  in  the  damp  ami  cheerless  earth, 
Ye  slumber  for  awhile, 

Then  waKeji  unto  gbirious  life, 

And  bid  creation  smile. 

Thus  when  within  the  darksome  tomb 
Our  mortal  frame  shall  lie. 

The  soul,  fr«  ed  from  the  bonds  of  sin. 
Shall  join  the  choir  on  high. 


“  Look  forth  again,  oli  watcher  on  the  tower — 
The  people  wake,  ami  languish  for  the  hour  ; 

Long  have  they  dwelt  in  darkness,  and  they  pine 
For  the  full  daylight  tliat  tliey  know- must  shine.” 

‘1  see  not  well — the  mom  is  cloudy  still ; 

1  There  is  a  radiance  on  the  distant  hill  — 
i  Even  as  I  watch  the  glory  seems  to  glow  ; 
j  But  the  stars  blink,  and  the  night-breezes  blow.’ 

^  “  And  is  tliat  all,  oh  watclier  on  the  tower  ? 

I  Look  forth  again,  it  must  be  near  the  hour. 

Dost  thou  not  see  the  snowy  mountain  copes, 

'  And  the  green  woods  beneath  them  on  the 
j  slopes.'” 

j  *  A  mist  envelopes  them  ;  I  cannot  trace 
'  Their  outline  ;  but  tlie  day  comes  on  apace. 

The  clouds  roll  up  in  gold  and  amber  flakes, 

.And  all  the  stars  grow  dim.  Tlie  morning  breaks.’ 

“  We  thank  thee,  lonely  watcher  on  the  tower; 
But  look  again,  and  tell  us,  hour  by  hour. 

All  thou  belioldest  ;  many  ol  us  die 
ErCpthc  day  comes  ;  oli,  give  them  a  reply  !” 

‘  I  sec  the  hill-tops  now  ;  and  chanticleer 
I  Crows  bis  prophetic  carol  on  my  ejir ; 

I  see  the  distant  woods  and  fields  of  corn. 

An  ocean  gleaming  in  llie  light  (d'luorn.’ 

“  Again,  again — oh  w'atcher  on  the  tow'er — 

We  thirst  for  daylight,  and  we  hide  the  hour, 
Fatient  but  longing,  'i’ell  us,  shall  it  be 
A  bright,  calm,  glorious  daylight  for  the  free  ?” 

‘  I  hope,  but  cannot  tell.  I  liear  a  song, 

V^ivid  as  day  itself;  and  clear  and  strung  ; 

As  of  a  lark — young  prophet  of  the  noon — 
Pouring  in  sunlight  liis  serupiiic  tune.’ 

“  What  doth  he  say,  oh  watcher  on  the  tower 
Is  he  a  prophet?  Doth  the  dawning  hour 
Inspire  his  music  ?  Is  his  chant  sublime 
With  the  full  glories  of  tlie  coming  lime  ?” 

‘  He  prophesies — liis  heart  is  full — Iiis  lay 
Tells  of  the  brightness  of  a  peaceful  day  ! 

A  day  not  cloudless,  nor  void  of  storm. 

But  sunny  for  the  most,  and  clear  and  warm.’ 

“  We  thank  thee,  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower, 
For  all  thou  tellest.  iSings  he  of  an  Jionr 
VV’hen  Errorsliall  decay, and  'Fruiligrow  strong — 
When  Right  shall  rule  supreme,  and  vanquish 
j  Wrong'” 
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‘  He  sinps  of  brotherltood,  and  joy  and  peace  ; 

Of  da)s  when  jealousies  and  hate  shall  cease  ; 
When  war  shall  die,  and  Man’s  progressive  mind 
i^oar  as  unfettered  as  its  (jIo<l  designed  !’ 

**•  Well  done  !  thou  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower ! 
Is  the  day  hreaking  ?  dawns  the  happy  hour.’ 

We  pine  to  see  it.  Tell  us  yet  ngain, 

If  the  broad  daylight  breaks  upon  tlie  plain  ?" 

*  It  breaks — it  conies — the  misty  shadows  tly — 

A  rosy  radiance  gleams  upon  the  sky  ; 

The  mountain-tops  reflect  it  calm  and  clear ; 

The  plain  is  yet  in  shade  ;  but  Day  is  near.' 


LOVE’S  SEASONS. 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  bud 

To  burst  from  the  swollen  bark: 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  flood 

To  break  from  its  ice-womb  dark  : 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  bird 
From  the  sunny  palms  to  roam, 

When  its  wandering  heart  is  wildly  stirr’d 
With  a  voice  from  its  northern  home  : 

It  is  the  time  of  Spring  ! 

And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  budding  time. 

Which  longs  to  burst  into  its  fullest  prime, 

A  dawn  wliich  promises  a  summer  day 
Whose  genial  warmth  can  never  pass  aw^ay ; 

Love  then  unfolds  his  wing. 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  leaf 
To  put  on  its  darkest  green  : 

There  is  an  hour, — why  so  brief.’ 

For  the  flowers’  most  vivid  sheen. 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  wood 
To  teem  with  perfume  and  song: 

There  is  an  hour  for  river  and  flood 
To  swarm  with  the  finny  throng  ; 

It  is  the  Summer’s  bloom  I 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  time  of  bliss, 

When  number  fails  to  mark  each  burning  kiss. 
When  there’s  a  sjtell,  a  loadstar  in  the  eye. 

The  loss  of  which  would  make  ye  long  to  die  : 

Love  broods  then  o’er  his  home 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  grass 
To  sicken  beneath  the  sun  : 

There  is  an  hour  when  the  glass 
From  the  summer  wave  is  gone: 

'riiere  is  an  hour  for  the  leaf 

To  cripple  and  drop  from  the  tree  : 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  dead-ripe  sheaf 
To  be  carried  from  off  the  lea  ; 

Then  Autumn  chills  the  sky. 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  time  of  wo, 

A  madd’ning  time,  the  cause  of  vvhich  few  know 
When  eye  meets  eye,  but  with  a  chilly  stare, 
When  breast  meets  breast,  but  love  is  now  no 
there : 

His  wings  arc  stretch’d  to  fly. 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  tree 
To  stand  with  a  saple.ss  heart: 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  bee 

To  die  ’neath  the  frost’s  fell  dart  : 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  wreath 
Of  the  white  snow  to  bury  all : 


There  is  an  hour  for  Earth’s  King,  old  Death, 

To  cover  her  face  with  his  pall  ; 

When  Winter  holdeth  sway. 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  rayless  time. 

When  sight,  or  sound,  or  action  most  sublime. 
Cannot  awake  the  soul  from  out  the  sleep 
Of  black  despair. — How  could  it  wake,  how  could 
it  weep,  . 

When  Love  hath  flown  away’ 


A  MOTHER’S  RESIGNATION. 

No,  not  forgotten  !  Though  the  wound  has 
closed. 

And  seldom  with  thy  name  I  trust  my  longue. 
My  son  !  so  early  lost,  and  mourned  so  long  ; 

The  mother’s  breast  where  once  thy  head 
reposed 

Still  keeps  thy  image,  sacred  through  long  years. 
An  altar,  hallowed  once  with  many  tears. 

How  oft  my  heart  beats  at  some  idle  saying, 
Some  casual  mention  of  that  foreign  land 
Wherein  thy  grave  was  dug  with  hasty  band. 
And  tby  sole  requiem  was  ihy  mother’s  praying, 
Till  o’er  the  ocean  swift-winged  memory  flies. 
To  that  lone  forest  where  my  first-born  lies  ! 

Sometimes,  when  jn  my  other  babes  I  trace 
A  momentary  likeness  unto  thee — 

Thy  smile  that  ever  sliines  in  memory. 

Thy  thoughtful  eyes,  thy  bive-illumincd  face — 
I  clasp  the  wondering  child  unto  niy  breast, 

And  fancy  that  my  arms  round  thee  are  prest. 

I  think  of  thee,  but  ’t's  with  grief  no  longer; 

I  number  thee  among  my  children  still  ; 

'riiough  parted  in  the  flesh,  by  (Jod’s  liigh  will, 

1  feel  my  soul’s  deep  love  for  thee  grow  stronger. 
Like  one  of  old,  I  glory  t(»  have  given, 
jOut  of  my  flock,  an  angel  into  Heaven. 


THE  DEATH-BED. 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night. 
Her  breathing  soil  and  low. 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak. 

So  slowly  moved  about. 

As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 

We  thiiuglit  her  dying  w  hen  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad. 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  morn  than  ours. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PARAGRAPHS  FROM  PUiNCII. 

Sale  of  the  Stud  of  Lord  George  Een- 
TiNCK. —  Among  th«  various  Lois  llial  wore 
knocked  down,  the  following  were  not  included, 
although  put  up  for  what  they  would  fetch  : — 

Claptrap. — A  good  hacl^  warramcd  to  suit  a 
country  gentleman. 

Sophistry. — Has  been  worked  the  whole  of  last 
season. 

British  Lion. — A  capital  nag  for  a  canter. 

Statistics. —  Unsound,  but  safe  for  a  temporary 
purpose. 

Vituperation. — A  tried  horse,  though  rather  vi¬ 
cious  ;  backed  by  Mr.  B.  Disraeli. 

The  Derby  Dilly^  or  Forlorn  Hope  — Entered 
for  the  Ministerial  Cup  at  the  next  ^t.  Stephen’s. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  nohle  Lord  could  not 
dispose  of  this  portion  of  Ids  stud.  Had  he  got 
rid  of  thes-.  horses,  the  political  arena,  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  exchanged  the  race-cour.se, 
would  be  a  speculation  more  promi  ing  than  it 
seems  to  be  at  pres*  nt. 

Thf.  Princely  Pet — We  perceive  by  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  the  little  Duke  of  Cornwall  excited  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  in  his  own  little  Duchy. 
What  perhaps  added  to  the  int^-rest  he  excited 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  mining  district  was 
the  fact  of  the  little  fellow  himself  being  a 
minor. 

Railway  Luxuries. — The  Railway  Smoking 
Saloon  having  given  great  satisfaction  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  the  spirited  directors  intend  to 
start  a  billiard  ro«iiii  on  the  same  line. 

Check  to  the  King. — The  ('obourgs  have- 
met  with  a  ch- ck  in  Spain.  Prince  Albert  sa)  s 
his  relations  ‘  would  not  have  minded  the  check 
so  much,  if  they  could  only  have  got  mated.' 

Curiosities  of  Science. —  At  the  sittings  of 
the  Association,  at  Southampton,  it  was  an 
nounced  that  a  certain  professor  would  produce 
the  buttled  smtll  of  lightning.^  we  believe  of  th- 
sort  that  th.*  Americans  call  ‘greased  ’  If  even 
the  smell  of  lightning  can  be  bottled  after  tlii> 


fiishion,  may  we  not  hope  that  thunderbolts  shall 
be  made  so  common  thnt  timid  people  may  fasten 
their  bedroom  doors  with  them  ? 

Wards  is  Chancery. — .Miss  .Mary  Anne  John¬ 
son,  of  Hampstead,  died  last  month,  having  en¬ 
dowed —  not  a  college,  but  a  ‘  dog  and  cats  ’  To 
h*  r  ‘  black  dog.  Carlo,’ she  gives  ‘  an  annuity  of 
£30  a  year  during  the  dog's  lif^,  to  b;-  paid  half- 
yearly  ’  And  *  unto  each  of  the  cats.  Blacky, 
Jemmy,  and  ’fom,  an  annuity  of  £10  a  year  for 
the  three  cals,  to  be  paid  half-yearly.’  iSince  this 
W’ill  has  been  made  known.  Carlo — the  fact  shows 
the  spirit  of  tradingcoriipetition — has  been  dread¬ 
fully  annoye-t  by  the  solicitations  of  a  host  of 
trip*  men  ;  whilst  Blacky,  Jemmy,  and  Tom  have 
boeri  equally  persecuted  by  the  cointnercial  rapa¬ 
city  of  cats’  meat  venders  and  milkwomen.  It  is 
supposed  f'at  the  heirs  of  .Miss  Johnson,  not  hav¬ 
ing  yet  arrived  at  th*-  age  of  twenty-one,  w  ill — for 
the  protection  of  their  property — be  made  wards 
in  Chancery.  Lord  Cottenham  will  be  petiti  ned 
to  give  the  rtin  of  his  own  Court  to  Carlo ; 
whilst  Sir  Launceht  Shad  well  may,  it  is  ho|)ed, 
he  induced  to  throw  open  his  kitclien  to  Tom, 
Blacky,  and  Jemmy. 

Police  Intelligence. —  Louis  Philippe  Or¬ 
leans,  an  old  man,  with  a  large  head  and  a  very 
confid*-nt  expression,  was  charged  before  the 
Bench,  Public  Opinion,  with  a  most  flagitious  act 
of  child-.steirling  The  case  was  very  protracted, 
and  involved  many  statements  and  counter¬ 
statements,  but  may  bo  briefly  summed  up  as 
f>llows : 

It  appeared  that  a  Sf.aniard,  named  Ferdinand, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  man-milliner 
—  having  been  specially  appointed  as  petticat- 
mak-  r  and  emb< oiilerer  to  the  Ilolv  Virgin — died 
some  years  ago  at  .Madrid,  leaving  behind  him 
two  little  in'iint  girL  ;  and  it  w-as  Ibr  the  crafty 
abduction  of  the  you*  ger  »(f  these  children,  by 
name  Luisa — a  young  creature  scarcely  mar- 
liageabL — that  the  prison<-r  was  brought  to  the 
bar.  lie  was  an  old  ofl'ender,  full  of  subtleties 
and  tricks,  which  he  played  oil  under  the  guise  of 
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the  most  enchanting  ton/i07n?ne,  whicli,  of  course,  ]  bles.  The  old  Coercion  Company  is  to  be  dis- 
only  rendered  hinr  the  more  dangirrous.  This,  banded  as  useless,  even  as  a  forlorn  hope. 
Jiowever,  was  the  first  time  he  had  appeared  at  'I'lie  whole  army  is  to  be  Hanked  by  a  squadron 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  as  a  clnld-stealer.  of  Schoolmasters,  who  are  to  form  a  corps  de  re- 

II  was  shown  in  evidence  that  the  pet  icoal  5trrc,  to  act  only  »»  hen  the  victory  is  decided,  in 
maker  died  very  rich;  and  there  was  no  doubt  order  to  complete  and  sectire  it.  For,tilltheope- 
that  tile  immense  weallli  of  the  unfortunate  Luisa  rations  of  ttie  Frovisional  Battalion  have  been 
was  one  reas 'ti  for  drawing  upon  her  the  atten-  successful,  the  services  of  the  scholastic  I'orce  will 
tion  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  also — there  could  be  unavailing.  The  former,  however,  having 
be  no  doubt  of  it — considerable  hopes  of  obtaining  broken  the  enemy’s  line,  his  utter  route  ami  dis- 
farther  advantages  by  meddling  in  her  ftmily  af-  comfiture  by  the  latter  is  inevitable, 
fairs;  and  farther  of  ultimately  obtaining  the 
larger  share  of  the  property  on  the  death  of  her 

sister,  reputed  not  to  be  of  the  most  vigorous  con-  As  Examplk  to  Employers. — On  Monday, 
stilution.  It  was  shown  that  Orleans  had  had  August ‘.11,  Luke  .lames  Hansard,  Esq.,  Printer  to 
crafty  accomplices  in  the  business.  He  had  intro-  the  House  of  Common^,  gavo  a  su'optuous  dinner 
duced  into  the  house  of  ihn  young  ladies  a  French  to  the  whole  of  his  l^rge  establishment,  c-ns'st- 
hair-dress.-r,  named  Bresson,  who  had  turned  the  ing  of  ‘i'.lO  persons,  at  the  King  and  0,ueen  Inn, 
liead  of  the  innoi  ent  Luisa  with  the  most  glowing  Brighbm  The  entire  expense  of  the  railway 
des  ription  ot  Orleans,  surnani*d  Montpensier;  return  tickets  (available  from  the  preceding  Sat- 
a  youth  with  great  preccity  of  moustache.  The  urday  to  the ‘follow  ing  W.  dnesday),  dinner,  tea, 
h  lir-drcsser  Bresson  had  also  contrived  to  give  and  beds,  was  defrayed  hv  the  abo*.  e  named  gen- 
tho  young  man’s  portrait  (painted  for  the  occa  ileman,  at  an  expense  of  But  the  greater 

sion)  to  tlie  hapless  Luisa;  and  the  eflect  of  a  pleasure  of  this  de  ightful  excursion  was  coniain- 
portrait  of  a  handsome  young  man  upon  a  girl  ot  ed  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  H  alier  dinner. 

14  would  be  obvious.  The  manner  in  w’hich  he  spoke  of  “social  pro- 

Firially,  a  contract  of  marriTge  had  been  brought  gross,”  and  the  rights  of  labor,  and  the  assurance 
about  by  the  craftiness  of  the  hair-dresser  ;  and  that  it  was  his  pride,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his 
the  child — however  it  might  be  attempted  to  pal-  grandfather  and  father,  to  give  “  a  fair  day’s  wa- 
liate  the  circumstances  by  the  forms  of  law — the  ges  for  a  fair  day’s  work,”  were  alike  honorable 
child  was,  in  a  word,  stolen  from  herself  her  to  him  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  Chri.stian.  In 
country  and  her  relations,  by  the  guile  and  ava-  conclusion,  he  thanked  his  people  fo.  their  exer- 
rice  ol  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  tions  during  the  last  year  ;  hoped  that  ns  he  in- 

'I'lie  court  regretted  that  it  could  not  interfen;  creased  in  prosperity  so  would  they  ;  also,  that 
in  even  so  Hagitious  a  case.  'I'lie  prisoner  must  they  might  mor^t  again  next  year;  and  that  they 
be  discharg  d  ;  though  he  must  not  fora  moment  had  been  enjoying  and  would  enjoy  themselves 
suppose  that  he  left  the  court  with  clean  hands,  at  this  beautiful  watering-place.  He  retired,  car- 
iier*  upun  the  prisoner  gave  a  knowing  wink,  rying  with  him  the  gratitude  of  all  ;  the  munifi- 
chuckh‘,  and  left  tlie  court,  humming  “  On  peut-  cent  gift  being  doubly  enhanced  by  the  kind  and 
on  ctre  mieux,  qu’au  sein  de  sa  familie  !”  manly  sentiments  of  the  giver. — People's  Journul. 


We  must  Lsv.aue  Iukland — Ireland  was  You.vo  Ireland  os  the  Distress. — Mr  Smith 
Peels  dilficultv  ;  he  said  so.  Ireland  will  be  O  Brien  has  published  in  the  a  long  letter 

Russell’s  diHiculty.  She  will  be  the  difficulty  ol  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  prevailing  distress; 
every  body  who  shall  attempt  to  govern  her  making  various  suggestions.  He  calls  on  Parlia- 
peac.  ably  ;  she  is  becoming  even  a  difficulty  to  merit  to  fetch  up  its  long  arrears  of  useful  legisla- 
O’Connell ;  thanks— small  thanks— to  Mr.  Simith  tion  for  Ireland  :  and  suggests  that  the  nextses- 
O’Brien.  I  sion  should  be  held  in  Dublin.  He  enumerates 

The  fact  is,  as  we  have  heard  many  old  gentle-  his  remedial  measures  ;  public  expenditure  upon 
men  declaie,  that  Ireland  is  not  yet  conquered  ;  works  of  a  national  character,  such  as  dockya-ds, 
and  conquered  she  must  be.  We  therefore  plainly  ;  advances  of  public  money  by  W’ay  of  loan 
and  plumply,  without  mincing  the  matter,  recom-  in  aid  of  enterprises  offering  a  prospect  of  a  return 
mend  an  invason  of  Ireland.  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  State;  a  special  tax 

N»»t  from  the  vain  wish  to  parade  our  skill  in  upon  absentees;  a  Bifl  to  secure  to  tenants,  when 
strategy,  but  from  motives  of  tlie  purest  patriotism,  removMl  from  their  holdings,  compensation  for 

the  labor  and  capital  expended  by  them  in  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements  ;  more  effective  measures 
for  the  drainage  atid  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  ;  enact¬ 
ments  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  portions  of  es- 
tate.s,  with  a  view  to  disencumber  tin-  rem  .ind-  r  ; 
additional  securdy  of  tenure  to  lessees  of  deriva¬ 
tive  estates  ;  and  ficilities  for  tlie  acquisition  of 
small  estates  of  inheritance  by  moderate  capi¬ 
talists. 

There  is  a  general  belief  in  f  eland  that  Parlia- 
men'  will  be  called  togetln  r  •  t’ly,  prtdiably  in 
November,  to  amend  some  t  clinical  defects  of 
the  Lal'orate  Act  ;  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Conway  on  the  Act,  counteiiancts  the  be¬ 
lief. 


no  we  propose  the  following  arrangement  of  the 
invading  forces  : — 

The  van  is  to  «  onsist  of  grenadiers,  to  be  called 
the  1st  Lif-  Potatoes,  who  are  to  shower  the  ef 
f  ctive  missile  they  lake  their  name  from  on  the 
qua-ters  where  it  is  most  needed. 

'I'he  right  wing  is  to  he  formed  of  the  Hou.se- 
hold  Bread  and  .Meat  Brigade  ;  troops  that  ma^ 
be  depernled  upon  for  giving  the  enemy  a  belly- 
full.  1  hey  are  to  he  inst.'oeu  d  to  give  no  quar¬ 
ter,  except  t'>e  qijar.'crii  loaf— The  left  shah  b« 
constituted  by  the  Heavy  (Barclay’s)  Dragoons 
wh'»  will  have  I  rnit  d  a  junction  vxiih  (iuinn  ss'i 
regiment  at  Dublin  'I'hcse  stout  fellow's  wil 
soon  drench  all  their  adversaries  In  the  ci  nin 
shall  be  stationed  the  Light  Eatabh  s  and  Driiika 
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Mohammki)  Ali  and  his  Familv — Moham-  mentality  ;  and  tlie  works  he  lias un«lertaken  have 
med  Ali  is  now,  it  is  believed,  in  his  seventy-nintli  given  employment  to  a  great  number  ot  Arabs, 
or  eightieth  year  ;  but  time  has  dealt  kind'v  with  paid,  certainly,  according  to  the  very  low  taritV 
him,  and  he  has  not  been  wanting  on  his  part  in  existing,  but  regularly  and  faitht’iilly  paid  Among 
endeavors  to  deserve  this  lenient  treatment.  Of  his  most  useful  works  may  be  mentioned,  the  re¬ 
late  years  he  has  redoubled  the  care  which  he  moval  of  those  vast  mounds  of  rubbish  which  a 
has  always  bestowed  on  his  health.  He  keeps  few  years  back  deformed  the  southern  entrance  to 
exceedingly  regular  hours  ;  bathes  often,  some-  Cairo,  and  the  application  of  the  soil  thus  obtained, 
times  in  milk  ;  and,  in  fact,  resorts  to  every  means  to  the  filling  up  of  pits  and  hollows  over  a  con- 
of  prolonging  a  life  wliich  he  believes,  witli  sorn*'  siderable  extent  of  plain.  The  fine  level  in  this 
reason,  t<»  be  valuable.  Regularly  every  morn-  manner  produced  was  planted  with  olive  trees, 
ing,  wln-n  at  Alexandria,  he  rides  or  drives  out  to  which  were  soon  covered  with  fruit,  and  will 
the  garden  of  M.  Gibara,  and  takes  his  breakfast  hereafter  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  neigh- 
there,  either  beneath  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  grove  borlmod  of  the  capital  Ibrahim  likewise  sent  one 
of  palm  trees,  or  in  an  elegant  kiosk,  fitted  up  for  of*  his  gardeners  to  India,  and  other  countries  of 
his  especial  use.  He  generally  remains  at  this  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  valuable 
place  until  about  eleven  o’clock,  smoking  his  pipe,  plants  and  trees,  which  might  bear  naturalization 
and  giving  audience  to  the  various  consuls  and  in  ®^gypt,  and  in  several  cases,  we  believe,  the 
merchants  who  may  desire  an  interview.  Not  to  new  importations  promise  to  flourish  and  prove 
repeat  what  may  doubtless  he  found  in  every  book  productive. 

of  travels,  we  will  merely  add,  that  his  highness  SafJ  Pasha,  the  second  son  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
often  indulges  In  a  game  of  billiards,  on  a  beauti-  is  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time 
ful  table  of  Parisian  workmanship,  in  one  of  the  emulates  the  horticultural  propensities  of  his  bro- 
apartments  of  his  new  palace.  ther.  Hossein  Bey,  aged  twenty,  and  Halim  Bey, 

IMohammed  Ali’s  appearance  has  been  the  sub-  aged  seventeen,  the  third  and  fourth  sons  of  the 
ject  of  many  controversies.  The  truth  is,  that  it  P-isha,  are  at  present  in  Paris,  pursuing  their  ed- 
is  neither  undignified  nor  vulgar,  as  some  have  ucation.  The  youngest  son  of  Mohammed  Ali 
pretended,  nor  is  it  impressed  with  that  stamp  ofl  has  received  the  same  name  as  his  lather,  ami 
majesty  which  others  seem  to  have  discovered  —  Indds  the  rank  of  bey  ;  he  is  thirteen  years  old. — 
Not  being  an  anointed  king,  he  has  none  of  the  T/ie  Topic. 
attributes  of  that  distinguished  position  ;  authority 

is  not  written  in  divine  characters  on  his  brow,  _ 

nor  are  his  eyes  replete  with  inexplicable  meaning. 

But  he  has  the  aspect  and  expression  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  man  of  business,  elevated  and  refined  by  a  Lord  Hosse’s  Tei.escopf.. — Dr.  Scoresby,  of 
consciousness  of  power.  His  costume  is  general-  Bradford,  England,  still  continues  to  lecture  on 
ly  simple,  and  a  long  beard  imparts  considerable  the  appearance  of  the  Heavens  through  the  rnon- 
dignity  and  gravity  to  his  countenance.  IShort  ster  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse.  He  describes  the 
and  firmly  built,  he  moves  witli  a  step  of  a  much  moon  as  appearing  in  great  magnificence  through 
younger  man  ;  and  there  are  many  years  of  life  this  famed  instrument,  seeming  like  a  globe  of 
beaming  in  his  small  keen  eyes.  molten  silver,  wdiilst  every  object  of  the  extent 

Ibrahim  Pasha  is  reputed  to  f>e  the  eldest  son  of  of  one  hundred  yards  was  ijuile  visible,  and  edi- 
Mohammed  Ali.  We  say  reputed,  because  doubts  fices  of  the  size  of  York  Minster,  might  therefore, 
have  been  expressed  respecting  his  parentage  ;  he  said,  be  easily  perceived  if  they  had  existed, 
and  even  now  a  considerable  number  of  persons  He  slated  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
in  this  country  continue  to  entertain  these  doubts,  thing  of  that  nature,  neither  was  there  any  indi- 
They  assert  that  he  is  simply  an  adopted  son,  but  cation  of  the  existence  of  w'ater,  nor  of  an  at- 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  support  their  opinions  by  mosphere.  There  w  as  a  vast  number  of  extinct 
any  very  cogent  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  we  volcanoes,  several  miles  in  breadth  ;  through  one 
have  the  formal  declaialion  of  the  Pasha,  who  re-  of  them  there  was  a  line  in  continuance  of  one,  * 
pudiates  the  statement  entirely,  and  acknowledg-  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  which 
es  Ibrahim.  This  being  the  case,  the  matter  be-  ran  in  a  straight  direction  like  a  railway.  The 
comes  of  little  moment,  and  the  introduction  of  general  appearance,  however,  was  like  one  vast 
Ibrahim’s  name  into  the  treaty  of  1841,  precludes  ruin  of  nature  ;  and  many  of  the  pieces  of  rock, 
the  expectation  that  any  considerable  political  con-  driven  out  of  the  volcanoes,  appeared  to  he  laid  at 
sequences  can  ever  flow  from  this  report,  which  various  distances.  The  Doctor  said  he  expected 
originated,  we  believe,  in  the  personal  enmity  of  it  w’ould  soon  be  competent  to  Daguerreotype  the 
Drovetti,  formerly  French  consul  at  Alexandria,  image  of  the  moon  upon  the  sjieculum,  which 
Ibrahim  Pa.sha  has  three  sons.  could  not  be  done  at  present,  as  the  moon  was  not 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Ibrahim  Pasha  has  in  stationary,  but  he  stated  that  LordRossecontem- 
some  respects  proved  himself  a  great  benefactor  to  plated  a  piece  of  mechanism  to  move  the  teles- 
Egypt ;  at  any  rate,  he  may  be  sure  that  the  ca-  cope  to  a  certain  distance,  with  a  motion  corres- 
reer  he  has  pursued  since  the  last  Syrian  campaign  ponding  to  the  movement  of  the  monn. 
will  reflect  much  more  honor  on  his  memory  than  Dr.  Scoresby  further  remarked  that  the  nebuhe 
any  of  his  military  achievements.  It  is  as  a  hor-  already  observed,  were  between  one  and  two 
ticulturist  and  agriculturist  on  a  princely  scale  that  tmudred,  which  was  doing  w'ell,  considering  that 
he  has  chiefly  shone  ;  and  certainly,  when  we  the  observations  had  often  been  obstructed  by 
vif-w  the  beautiful  gardens  he  has  formed  in  the  cloudy  nights.  Although  this  great  telescope  has 
neighborhood  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  we  cannot  been  erected  nearly  two  years,  it  has  not  been  in 
avoid  giving  him  his  due  meed  of  praise.  Many  complete  operation  more  than  six  or  seven  months, 
useful  and  ornamental  plants  and  trees  have  been  and  already  the  nebulae  not  before  lully  examined 
introduced  into  the  country  through  his  instru-  have  been  discovered  to  be  a  collection  of  suns. 


